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5889. Beardslee, David C., Dulany, Don E., 
DeValois, Russell L., & Winterbottom, Marian R. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Readings in introduc- 
tory psychology: with a set of principles of ele- 
mentary psychology. Ann Arbor, Mich.: George 
Wahr, 1951. xiii, 347 p. $3.00.—A set of ele- 
mentary psychological principles are formulated in 
7 areas: methods, nervous system, development, 
learning and thinking, motivation, perception, and 
personality. The text presents these principles with 
some discussion and illustrates them with 30 readings 
which include research reports, case histories, and 
summaries of relevant literature. An outline of the 
principles serves as a table of contents. The read- 
ings are correlated with 10 widely used elementary 
textbooks.—C. M. Louttit. 

5890. Spinoza, Benedict de. The chief works of 
. . . (Translated by R. H. M. Elwes.) New York: 
Dover Publications, 1951. xxxiii, 387; xxii, 420 p. 
(2 vols. in 1.) $3.95.—This volume reproduces the 
2-volume Bohn edition of Spinoza’s chief works. 
The translator’s original biographical introduction is 
reproduced, and a biographical note by Francisco 
Cordasco is added.—C. M. Louttit. 


5891. Stycos, J. Mayone. Social factors in the 
historical development of narcissism. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1949, 23, 105-119.—“The religio- 
economic social structure of the Middle Ages which 
gave to man a philosophical and structural place in a 
divine scheme of things, gave him as well a sense of 
security and social consciousness which evaporated 
as unam sanctam became emasculated. Emphasis 
changed from duties to privileges. We are tied to 
the new cult of the self, and even the most critical 
would not deny the tremendous technological ad- 
vances it has made possible. As social scientists we 
must recognize that the prescription for short- 
sightedness is not rose-colored glasses, but a reinter- 
pretation of the place of the self in an objective 
world. If the modern sin is narcissism we must not 
wring our hands and look backward; rather let the 
hands effectuate and manipulate the real world the 
eyes must see if they only look around them... .” 
—A. Weider. 

5892. Woodworth, Robert S., & Sheehan, Mary 
R. (Columbia U., New York.) First course in psy- 
chology. New York: Holt, 1951. x,445p. $2.68.— 
The authors feel that, if properly presented, psy- 
chology can be of great value to the adolescent. 
Accordingly, their book is directed at the senior high 
school-junior college level. Though it is designed 
for a whole year course, the authors indicate how it 
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may also be used as a half year course. The style is 
simple and lively; the content is related to the ex- 
periences of the young student and to current world 
problems. The usual topics of learning, forgetting, 
perceiving, thinking, and emotions are covered, but 
less technically than in most college psychology 
texts, and more space is devoted to practical prob- 
lems like vocational choice and proficiency in 
reading.—C. Leuba. 


TuHEorY & SysTEMS 


5893. Altschul, Emil. Seele und Vernunft. I. 
Die Lehre vom Bewusstsein. (Mind and reason. 
I. The science of consciousness.) Salzburg: Author, 
n.d. 30 p.—The two sections which have appeared 
under this title constitute the first 5 chapters and 
part of the 6th in a series entitled ‘Intellectual 
frontiers for everyone."’ Written in the manner of 
an essay, the work is a metaphysical interpretation 
of modern psychology, relating classical concepts of 
the nature of the soul to modern knowledge about 
the modes of dependency of the organism upon 
physical energy.—C. M. Crossman. 


5894. Blanché, R. Psychologie de la durée et 
physique du champ. (Psychology of time and phys- 
ics of field.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 44, 411- 
424.—A philosophical description pointing to the 
similarity in the function of an element of a field to 
that of the field itself—G. Besnard. 


5895. Brunswik, Egon. The conceptual frame- 
work of psychology. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1952. iv, 102 p. $2.00. (Int. Encyel. 
unified Sci., v. 1, no. 10,)—This critical, historical 
review of basic psychological concepts stresses 
efforts ‘to determine the structural and functional 
properties of the unit of behavior in abstract terms.”’ 
Three basic aspects—objectivity, molarity, and 
regional reference, i.e., central, peripheral, proximal, 
and distal areas—are developed, and an historical 
analysis of psychological theories is made in these 
terms. 10 pages of bibliographical notes—C. M. 
Louttit. 


5896. Choisy, Maryse. Descente aux enfers. 
(Descent to hell.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 1-5.—The 
mythological story of Orpheus who descended to 
Hell to seek Eurydice is the basis of an explanation 
that Freudian psychoanalysis is based on two 
archetypes: A descent to Hell and a new birth.—G. 
Besnard. 

5897. Conrad, K. Uber den Begriff der Vorge- 
stalt. (On the concept of pre-Gestalt formation.) 
Nervenarst, 1950, 21, 58-63.—Polemic of the author 
against the critical remarks of Weinschenk directed 
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at his somewhat speculative Gestalt theoretical 
ideas. He attributes this insufficiency to ‘“‘certain 
areas of unawareness in the formulation of a Ge- 
stalt.’"—J. Deussen. 

5898. Cobb, Stanley. On the nature and locus of 
mind. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 67, 
172-177.—A selected review of the literature, in- 
cluding references to concepts of neuron circuits, 
cybernetics, feed-back, and scanning mechanisms, 
is given and followed by the author's definition of 
“‘mind”’ as “integration itself, the relationship of 
one functioning part of the brain to another.” 
Similar statements by Wm. James, B. Russell, 
Carnap, and Herrick are given and a plea is made for 
the neurologists to agree upon a definition of the 
term.— L. A. Pennington. 

5899. D’Abro, A. The rise of the new physics: its 
mathematical and physical theories. New York: 
Dover Publications, 1951. 2 vols., ix, 982 p. $8.00. 
—This is a reissue of a volume originally published in 
1939 under the title “Decline of mechanism.” 
Part I, 12 chapters, considers aims and methods of 
science with attention to the roles of assumption, 


causality, models and mathematical techniques. 
Chapter 12 discusses psychological differences be- 
tween experimental and theoretical or mathematical 


physicists. Part II discusses classical physical 
theories, and Part II (vol. 2) the quantum theory.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


5900. Delgado, Honorio. (U. Lima, Peru.) Freud 
a distancia. (Freud atadistance.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1950, 5, 777—786.—Peru was the first 
of the Spanish-American countries to apply Freud’s 
ideas. However it should be recognized that Freud- 
ian theory has been sensationalized more recently 
and that in overemphasizing the uniqueness of 
Freud’s work, there has been a tendency to overlook 
the contributions of others from Leibnitz to Bergson. 
Independent contributors to the study of sexuality, 
the unconscious, the mechanisms of repression, subli- 
mation, and the Oedipus reaction are cited. The 
greatest contribution of the genius of Freud was in 
the renovation of psychotherapy.—G. B. Strother. 


5901. Delgado, Honorio. (U. Lima, Peru.) 
Otto Rank y el psicoanalisis. (Otto Rank and 
psychoanalysis.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 


1950, 5, 781-786.—Rank was probably closest to 
Freud of all his followers but because of their differ- 
ences in theory and in temperament ultimately 
parted ways. Rank felt that Freud had failed to 
advance his theory after its early development and 
that, while rejecting the materialism of a neurologi- 
cal interpretation of neurosis, Freud fell into the 
equally materialistic error of basing neurosis on 
sexuality. Rank replaced the Oedipus reaction with 
the birth trauma. Instead of the Freudian concept 
of therapy as adaptation of the libido to reality and 
the cure of neurosis, he denied the medical concept 
that analysis cures and argued that therapy con- 
sisted of leading the patient to the point of accepting 
himself and utilizing reality to achieve a sort of in- 
ternal harmony.—G. B. Strother. 
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5902. French, Thomas M. The integration of be- 
havior: Vol. 1. Basic postulates. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952. xi, 272 p. $5.00.— 
In the first of 5 planned volumes the author con- 
structs his compact, detailed presentation of his 
views of “the integrative process, in terms of which 
all kinds of behavior, irrational as well as rational, 
are understandable as variations.’’ The case history 
of a man analyzed for 2 years—summarized in the 
appendix— is a basis for theoretical considerations. 
The second volume will emphasize “the integrative 
processes in dreams,”’ the third will concentrate on 
behavior changes stemming from therapy and other 
events, while the fourth and fifth will return to the 
factors and integration of human behavior, as well 
as effects of early memories and inherited mechan- 
isms. The same case history is to be a continuing 
point of reference.—R. Tyson. 


5903. Hesse, Mary. Operational definition and 
analogy in physical theories. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 
1952, 2, 281-294.—The author examines the mean- 
ing of operational definitions of physical concepts 
and the extent to which they may be applied in 
understanding the logical status of theories. It is 
shown that Dirac’s theory of quantum mechanics 
cannot fulfill the requirements of a strictly opera- 
tional definition and that the theory ‘presupposes 
a particle analogy which is not directly given in ex- 
perimental data.”"’ One is thus led to make a dis- 
tinction between concepts which can be operationally 
defined and concepts “which enter into theories as 
part of the mathematical apparatus for correlating 
observations, and exhibit significant analogies with 
more familiar processes.’"—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


5904. Hugenholtz, P. Th. Over het beleven en 
de belevingswereld. (About experience and the 
world of experience.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1951, 6, 385-411.—Continuing on the different con- 
tributions given from psychopathological side dur- 
ing the last few years, the author estimates in a 
phenomenologic way the most subjective thing we 
know, namely the experience. 13 references.—M. 
Dresden. 

5905. Schiller, Francis. (U. California, Sch. 
Med., San Francisco.) Consciousness reconsid- 
ered. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 67, 
199-227.—Selected review of interpretations of 
“consciousness” as presented by specialists from 
various disciplines leads the author, a neurologist, 
to the hypothesis that the term, like “‘life,”’ is a 
logical construct (and accordingly without a neural 
center) that refers to a rhythmic and cyclic mani- 
festation of the total organism. The artificiality of 
“levels” is stressed.— L. A. Pennington. 

5906. Seeman, William (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.), & Buck, Roger. On a behavioristic ap- 
proach to the concept of wish-fulfillment. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol:, 1952, 47, 17-24.—It is shown 
that “‘the concept of the Freudian wish can be opera- 
tionally defined in terms of Tolman’s demand con- 
cept, and that Freud’s dream and daydream theory 
can be stated within a behavioristic framework, 
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making possible a quantitative investigation. The 
theory appears to make no requirements with re- 
spect to reported affect. It is suggested, further, 
that the concepi of an ‘unconscious wish’ cannot be 
dismissed as impossible of definition within the be- 
havioristic framework.” — L. N. Solomon. 


5907. Wisdom, J. O. (London (Eng.) School of 
Economics.) A new model for the mind-body rela- 
tionship. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1952, 2, 295-301.— 
Numerous objections have been raised against tra- 
ditional mind-body solutions, but these may be met 
by a unifying theory of interaction which at the 
same time exemplifies irreducibility. The study of 
electrical phenomena and magnetic phenomena pro- 
vides an excellent example of such a theory. Laws of 
phenomena of either type may be obtained without 
reference to the other, and the concepts of either 
type are irreducible. On the other hand, since there 
are relations involving both electricity and magnet- 
ism, the two spheres may be said to be mutually de- 
pendent upon one another. A mind-body theory 
based upon such a model embodies the concept of 
interaction and involves irreducibility, existential 
dependence, and local autonomy. While the entire 
theory may turn out to be untenable, it does ‘‘make 
it reasonable to make and take seriously certain 
kinds of hypotheses about minds and _ bodies.’’— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 


(See also abstract 6037) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


5908. Dickinson, C. J. (Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford U., England.) Electrophysiological technique. 
London: Electronic Engineering, 1950. vii, 141 p. 
12s 6d.—This manual contains a unique collection of 
circuits together with a description of their applica- 
tion in the physiological and psychological labora- 
tory. In 16 chapters are considered the funda- 
mentals and many of the intricacies of: valve (tube) 
standardization and characteristics; power supplies; 
display and recording methods; trigger circuits; 
time bases; biological amplifiers; D. C. amplifiers; 
electrodes; low frequency oscillators; stimulators; 
time marking and measurement; production, re- 
cording and display of mechanical movement; pres- 
sure and volume registration; measurement and 
control of heat; light measurement. There are a 
table of references and a series of valve base dia- 
grams. Both British and American valve numbers 
are included. The majority of these many circuits 
have already been used in electrophysiological work. 
—C. E. Henry. 


5909. Escalona, Sibylle. (The Menninger Foun- 
dation, Topeka, Kansas.) Problems in psycho- 
analytic research. Int. J. Psycho-anal., 1952, 33, 
11-21.—The research methods of the physical 
sciences are considered in relation to psychological 
and psychoanalytic research problems. It is as- 
serted that because variables in the latter fields are 
too numerous, complex or unknown, such research 
methods are not applicable in their classical form 
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and it is proposed that the lawful relations studied in 
psychoanalysis cannot be reduced to, or expressed 
as, a systematic relationship between only two vari- 
ables. Rather, validation of psychoanalysis is viewed 
as a gradual process of approximation. Three kinds 
of research are described that will add to knowledge 
and help clarify issues that will lead to ultimate vali- 
dation of psychological theory.— N. H. Pronko. 

5910. Seeman, William. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Psychoanalysis as a research technique. 
Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 81-89.—Problems are dis- 
cussed that pertain to psychoanalytic techniques 
used as investigation and research procedures. 
Quantitative methods and the desirability of quanti- 
tative indices of reliability and validity are stressed. 
“It has been argued that the need for such procedures 
arises not out of analogical reasoning (that is, not 
because psychoanalysis must strive to be like 
physics) but out of the nature of the subject matter 
and the character of the knowledge-claims. Some 
unjustified demands of academic psychologists have 
been reviewed, and the problem of clinical validation 
has been discussed. The possibilities for quantifica- 
tion have been illustrated with both hypothetical 
and actual data.’”— N. H. Pronko. 


New TEstTs 
(See abstracts 6209, 6270) 


STATISTICS 


5911. Andree, R. V. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
A computational short cut in factor analysis. 
Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 144—147.—A method is pre- 
sented for short-cutting the computation of the in- 
verse of a matrix. The method depends on the ap- 
plication of the following theorem, which is proved 
in the paper. “If A is a non-singular square mat- 
rix, then for any P and Q such that PAQ = /7, 
A = QP.” A method for obtaining the Q and P 
involved in the theorem is developed, employing 
only the elementary row and column operations of 
matrix algebra. A numerical example is given in 
detail.— M. R. Marks. 

5912. Davis, Frederick B. (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) Item analysis in relation to educational and 
psychological testing. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 
97-119.—"‘The measure of item difficulty most com- 
monly used. . . has been the percentage of a defined 
group passing anitem.... Until recently, the use 
of item-difficulty indices to maximize test variance 
or test validity and to control the standard error of 
measurement at selected ability levels has not re- 
ceived the attention that this topic warrants.” 
Most item-discrimination indices may be classified 
as “graphic methods, psychophysical methods, 
methods of expressing the statistical significance of 
differences, or correlation methods. The writer be- 
lieves that test constructors will find two correla- 
tion statistics (the biserial and tetrachoric coeff- 
cients) . . . most useful in the majority of situa- 
tions.’’ 83-item bibliography.—M. R. Marks. 
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5913. Diamond, Solomon. (L. A. State Coll. of 
Appl. Arts and Sciences, Los Angeles, Cal.) Com- 
ment on “A qualification in the use of analysis of 
variance.” Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 151-154.— 
Webb and Lemmon (26: 5922) assume that, with 
three groups and linear regression of x on y, the 
mean of the mid-most group will fall exactly on the 
regression line, i.e., coincide with the grand mean. 
They assume that, with barely significant #4, a Type 
II error has been avoided, whereas computation of 
F forces that error. These assumptions are ques- 
tioned.— M. R. Marks. 

5914. Green, Bert F., Jr. (Massachusetts 
Instit. Technol., Cambridge, Mass.) Latent struc- 
ture analysis and its relation to factor analysis. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 71-76.—The general 
model of Lazarsfeld’s latent structure analysis is 
presented, as well as several more specific models. 
These models may be generalized to the case of 
continuous manifest data. In one case, the generali- 


zation results in the fundamental equation of linear 
multiple factor analysis. There is a basic similarity 
in the fundamental assumptions of latent structure 


analysis and factor analysis. The two models are 
also similar in some mathematical respects. The 
possibility of several models for analyzing continu- 
ous as well as dichotomous data is emphasized.— 
G. C. Carter. 

5915. Jebe, Emil H. Estimation for sub-sampling 
designs employing the county as a primary sampling 
unit. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 49-70.—A 
study of the application of various two-stage sam- 
pling designs and estimation procedures for prepara- 
tion of state estimates of agricultural items in North 
Carolina is summarized. Among the principal ob- 
jectives of the investigation were the comparison of 
selection of the primary sampling units with equal 
probability and with probability proportional to 
size and the assessment of the magnitude of the 
within primary sampling unit error component con- 
tribution to the total survey sampling error. Alto- 
gether eight different survey designs with associated 
estimates have been used to secure information on 
these two main points. Examination of these de- 
signs and estimates indicates a preference for a 
particular ratio estimate.—G. C. Carter. 

5916. Johnson, Lee H. (Tulane U., New Or- 
leans, La.) Nomography and empirical equations. 
New York: Wiley, 1952. ix, 150 p. $3.75.—The 
mathematics and computational procedures for 2 
methods of handling empirical data are described. 
Methods of planning nomographs for various types 
of equations are explained in detail. The fitting of 
empirical equations to data plotted as curves is 
developed. 2 computation sheets are included in a 
back cover pocket.—C. M. Louttit. 

5917. McCarthy, Philip J. Sampling; elementary 
principles. Ithaca, N. Y.: New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1951, Bull. No. 15, iii, 32 p.—Sampling 
Distributions, Simple Random Sampling, Stratified 
Simple Random Sampling, Groups of Population 
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Elements as Sampling Units, Systematic Sampling, 
Practical Sample Designs, Estimation of Sampling 
Error, and Some Practical Problems, are discussed. 
Aspects of sample design as they might be applied 
to the study of various topics relating to the subject 
matter of industrial and labor relations are stressed. 
Treatment of theory is limited to a presentation of 
formulae used in assessing the accuracy of a particu- 
lar sample design.—G. C. Carter. 

5918. Mode, Elmer B. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Elements of statistics. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1951, xvi, 377 p. $4.75.—The Origin and Meaning 
of Statistics; The Use of Charts, Diagrams, and 
Graphs; Basic Measures of Central Tendency and 
Variability; Special Averages; Frequency Distribu- 
tions; Uniform and Non-uniform Scales; Moments; 
The Normal Curve; Inferences from Sample Means; 
Curve Fitting; Regression and Correlation; Bi- 
nomial and Related Distributions; Chi-Square 
Distribution; and Miscellaneous Methods are dis- 
cussed. A bibliography classified according to the 
various fields of applied statistics and fourteen 
difierent kinds of four-place mathematical tables 
are included along with numerous charts, graphs, 
derivations, and problems to be solved.—G. C. 
Carter. 

5919. Moses, Lincoln E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Non-parametric statistics for psychological 
research. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 122-143.—The 
advantages and disadvantages of non-parametric 
methods generally are discussed. The rationale 
and techniques of the following test methods are 
reviewed: (1) tests based on plus or minus; (2) 
tests based on rank order; (3) Randomization tests; 
(4) Tests of independence; (5) Percentiles. The 
extent of the literature on the subject is indicated. 
30-item bibliography.—M. R. Marks. 

5920. Patterson, C. H. (VA, Ft. Snelling, St. 
Paul, Minn.) Note on “A qualification in the use 
of analysis of variance.” Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 
148-150.—Webb and Lemmon (24: 4983) may be 
criticized on the grounds: (1) use of secondary 
sources; (2) the examples used are from fictitious, 
hypothetical data; (3) consideration of the principles 
of randomness and probability explain some of the 
apparent contradictions found; (4) When the #-test 
is properly applied, its results are not in disagreement 
with those found by use of the F-test; (5) Cases II, 
IV, and V are actually instances of covariance 
problems although they are not treated as such. If 
they were so treated they would violate the neces- 
sary assumption of linearity of regression —M. R. 
Marks. 

5921. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading, England.) 
The use and value of graphical methods of present- 
i quantitative data. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1952, 26, 22-34.—Over a number of years a study 
was made of the ability of different types of people 
to interpret or understand graphical material pre- 
sented alone or with no more than brief descriptions 
or headings. The general conclusions drawn from 
these studies are: (1) Comparatively intelligent and 
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well educated people can derive some factual in- 
formation from simple graphs and charts presented 
without a written text; (2) with less educated, intelli- 
gent and mature individuals, or with complex data, 
understanding and remembering are poor; (3) no 
general advantage is gained by using pictorial 
charts rather than graphs; and (4) a continuous 
verbal argument must be supplied in order to give 
the graphical material a general setting which will 
make it meaningful.—G. S. Speer. 


5922. Webb, Wilse B., & Lemmon, Vernon. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) A sequel to the 
notes of Patterson and Diamond. Psychol. Bull., 
1952, 49, 155.—This is a reply to the comments of 
Patterson (26: 5920) and Diamond (26: 5913) on an 
original paper by Webb and Lemmon (24: 4983). 
“Most of their discussion seems to deal with prob- 
lems of the conventional analysis of variance situa- 
tion, in which the means of the groups show no 
trend, but are randomly related to each other... . 
The attitude of the present authors is simply sum- 
marized: In each and every application of a statistic, 
the interpretation of this statistic is inherently de- 
pendent upon a logical analysis of the experimental 
situation involved. Adherence to this dictum does 
not seem too clearly a part of the comments of 
Diamond or Patterson.” —M. R. Marks. 


REFERENCE WoRKS 


5923. Gedda, Luigi. (Ed.) Acta geneticae medi- 
cae et gemmellologiae ; rivista internazionale quadri- 
mestral di genetica medica e di gemellologia. 
Rome, Italy: Acta geneticae medicae et gemello- 
logiae, Largo Amba Aradam 1. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January 1952. L. 5000.—The journal is published 
three times a year, and each number, consisting of 
over 100 pages, contains articles relating to medical 
genetics and researches on twins of all kinds (vegetal, 
animal, human, normal and pathological). Abbre- 
viation: Acta genet. med. gemmellol. 

5924. Gustin, John C. (Ed.) (4/1 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3.) Psychoanalysis; journal of psychoanalytic 
psychology. New York: National Psychological 
Association for Psychoanalysis, Inc. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Summer 1952. Quarterly. $3.00 per year; single 
issue 75¢—This is the official journal of the National 
Psychological Association for Psychoanalysis, Inc. 
It is directed to “‘all who are interested in the appli- 
cation of psychoanalysis to philosophical thinking, 
creative art expression and problems of living.” 
Abbreviation: Psychoanalysis. 

5925. Tarachow, Sidney. (Ed.) (1/2 East 86th 
St., New York 28.) Journal of the Hillside Hospital. 
New York: International Universities Press, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, January 1952. Quarterly. $3.00 per year; 
single issue $1.00.—The chief purpose of this 
journal is “‘to serve as an educational medium in 
psychiatry and its related disciplines, psycho- 
pathology, experimental work, projective studies, 
physical medicine, occupational and art therapy, 
social work and both clinical and applied psycho- 
analysis.” Abbreviation: J. Hillside Hosp. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


5926. Chauncey, Henry. Pres. Educational Test- 
ing Service: annual report to the Board of Trustees, 
1950-51. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1952. 105 p.—This third annual report of 
the President of ETS describes the business, testing, 
and research operations for the period covered. 
Summary abstracts of research in progress and a 
bibliography of staff publications are included.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


5927. International Council of Women Psy- 
chologists. Tenth Anniversary Handbook. [1951. ] 
16 p.—Includes a history of the Council by Gladys 
Schwesinger, the constitution and by-laws, and a list 
of members.—C. M. Louttit. 

5928. Pinillos, Jose Luis. La psicologia en la 
Universidad de Bonn. (Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1950, 5, 607-610.—The Institute of Psychology of 
the University of Bonn was totally destroyed during 
the war. Six years later with ample quarters, a 
library of two thousand volumes, and a faculty in- 
cluding Erich Rothacker, a student of Dilthey, and 
Siegfried Behn, a student of Kiilpe, as joint directors, 
among the subjects now being taught and investi- 
gated are graphology, parapsychology, projective 
techniques and psychoanalysis.—G. B. Strother. 

5929. Psi Chi. Handbook of Psi Chi, 1950-52. 
n.p., 1952. 28 p. (Issued by National Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Bertram R. Forer, 2170 East Live 
Oak Drive, Los Angeles 28, Calif.)}—Includes list 
of chapters, supplement to historian’s report (see 
26: 47), a description of national projects, and the 
Constitution and by-laws.—C. M. Louttit. 

5930. Rohracher,H. The Psychological Institute 
of the University of Vienna. Acta Psychol., 1952, 8, 
201-223.—With some contributions from Unesco 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, the department of 
psychology of the University of Vienna is again 
functioning after the bombing destruction of 1945. 
The department head reviews the physical facilities 
and the work of students in research.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson.} 


History & BIoGRAPHY 


5931. Prof. Adolf Meyer (1866-1950). 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 68, 185-186. 
—Obituary. 

5932. Haymaker, Webb. Cecile and Oskar 
Vogt: on the occasion of her 75th and his 80th 
birthday. Neurology, 1951, 1, 179-204.—An appre- 
ciative account of their life and work, containing 
photographs and /76-item bibliography.—C. E. 
Henry. 

5933. Jones, Ernest. Martha Freud. 
Psycho-anal,, 1952, 33, 60.—Obituary. 

5934. Loewenstein, R. M. Freud: man and 
scientist. Bull. N. Y. Acad. Med., 1951, 27, 623- 
637.—Biographical appraisal. 

5935. Marias, Julian. Los dos Cartesianismos. 
(Two kinds of Cartesianism.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 


Int. J. 
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Madrid, 1950, 5, 505—515.—In his historical isola- 
tion, Descartes was the father of exact methods of 
science which multiplied in the succeeding centuries. 
That there are no strict Cartesians today adds to 
rather than detracts from his importance; we have 
gone far ahead on the foundations he built. Our 
solutions to the problems of the twentieth century 
cannot be Cartesian, although our approach may be. 
Descartes failed to solve the problem of the ulti- 
mate nature of reality, but modern Cartesianism 
can give historical meaning to his interpretation of 
G. B. Strother. 

B. V. O  metodologicheskikh 
oshibkakh Akad. L. A. Orbeli v ofsenke roli 
simpaticheskoi nervnoi sistemy. (On the methodo- 
logical errors of Academician L. A. Orbeli in evalua- 
tion of the role of the sympathetic nervous system.) 
Fisiol. Zh. SSSR, 1952, 38, 13-26.—Orbeli’s espousal 
of erroneous theoretical principles, borrowed from 
Langley and other foreigners, has led him to mis- 
taken conclusions about the “universal controlling 
and regulating role of the sympathetic nervous 
system and to his ignoring the Pavlovian proposition 
of the leading role of the cerebral cortex."” The 
Pavlovian sessions of 1950, called into being ‘‘on 
the initiative of I. V. Stalin,” have, “in spite of 
Orbeli’s authority,” unmasked his ‘“‘methodological 
anti-Pavlovian positions in evaluating the role of 
the sympathetic nervous system."’"—J. D. London. 

5937. Payne, Sylvia M. John Rickman. /ni. 
J. Psycho-anal., 1952, 33, 54-60.—Obituary. 

5938. Rein, David M. S. Weir Mitchell as a 
psychiatric novelist. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1952. xv, 207 p. $3.50.— 
Describes Dr. Mitchell’s development as a pioneer 
psychiatrist and evaluates his achievements both 
in psychiatry and in fiction. It contains examples 
of his case histories and details several of his psy- 
chiatric fictional characters, examining their per- 
sonalities as well as Mitchell's delineation of them in 
the light of modern psychological knowledge. 5-page 
bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

5939. Wilson, A. T. M. John Rickman: obituary. 
Hum. Relat., 1951, 4, 219-220. 


reality. 
5936. Pavlov, 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


5940. Anderson, Gladys L. (Michigan State 
College, East Lansing.) Procedures and methods in 
supervising clinical interns. J. consult, Psychol., 
1951, 15, 267.—This is an introductory statement 
concerning a series of 4 papers read at a roundtable 
discussion on the supervision of interns in clinical 
psychology. These papers are all abstracted in this 
issue (see 26: 5943, 5944, 5950, 5954.)— F. Costin. 

5941. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) A Q+t que study of the professional in- 
terests of psychologists. J. Psychol., 1952, 33, 
57-64.—The interests of psychologists were studied 
in terms of their valuations of topics for graduate 
students to emphasize. 16 psychology professors 
on the graduate faculty, and 5 not yet on that level, 
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were asked to rate 15 recent prominent books and 
15 well-known journals as to essentiality for gradu- 
ate study. Three factors, showing broad interests, 
appeared: (1) psychopathology; (2) statistical and 
psychometric theory, and procedures in personnel 
research; and (3) theory construction and its experi- 
mental validation in clinical procedures. Each 
factor had typical journals it felt of great value and 
others it rejected. Books were too colored by opinion 
of author and treatment, rather than field covered, 
to produce positive results—R. W. Husband. 


5942. Benjamin, John D. Directions and prob- 
lems in psychiatric research. Psychosom. Med., 
1952, 14, 1-9.—The fields of psychiatric research 
are found to range from clinical symptomatology to 
group dynamics, sociology, and perception theory. 
The implications of this diversity, its meaning in 
terms of the nature of psychiatric problems and the 
outlook for their solution, are discussed.—J/. W. 
Bowles. 

5943. Brewer, Joseph E. (Wichita (Kans.) Guid- 
ance Center.) Supervision of interns in a community 
guidance center. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
268-270.—The supervision of interns in clinical 
psychology at the Wichita Guidance Center is 
described. The internship at this center is con- 
sidered an “integral part of a doctoral training 
program.” —F. Costin. 

5944. Carp, A. L. (VA Hospital, Ft. Custer, 
Mich.) Supervision of clinical psychology trainees 
in a neuropsychiatric hospital. /. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 271-273.—A 4 year training program for 
clinical psychologists, as it operates in a VA hospital, 
is set forth. Objectives of the program, and responsi- 
bilities of trainees, are discussed; supervisory and 
training practices are described.— F. Costin. 

5945. Cotzin, Milton. (Southbury Training School, 
Southbury, Conn.) The clinical psychologist in an 
institution for mental defectives. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 15, 1-8.—Described here is the work of 
the clinical psychologist at the Southbury Training 
School. After presenting the overall administra- 
tive structure and functioning of the institution, 
the author discusses the key role of the clinical 
psychologist and shows how he is a “focal point for 
the proper carrying through of the basic philosophy”’ 
of the school. Throughout the article there is em- 
phasis on the contention that the mental defective 
can be as psychologically challenging to the clinical 
psychologist as any other kind of individual, and 
that the psychologist’s role in an institution for de- 
fectives ‘can be most stimulating and satisfying.” — 
F. Costin. 

5946. Germain, José. Psicologia clinica y psi- 
quiatria. (Clinical psychology and psychiatry.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1950, 5, 561-566.— 
Differences between psychiatrists and clinical psy- 
chologists have handicapped the development and 
balance of clinical psychology. However psychi- 
atrists and psychologists agree on the value of 
tests in establishing the level of intelligence, as an 
aid in understanding and explaining personality 
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dynamics, and as an aid in orienting therapy.— 
G. B. Strother. 


5947. Grozzano, Mario. (U. Bologna, Italy.) 
Il problema dei tests mentali in psichiatria visto dallo 
psichia . (The problem of mental tests in psy- 
chiatry from the viewpoint of the psychiatrist.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 288-296.— 
Various aspects of the cooperation between the 
psychologist and psychiatrist, especially with refer- 
ence to testing problems, are analyzed. The author 
presents three methods of cooperation: (1) definition 
of the problem (case) by the psychiatrist; choice and 
administration of tests by the psychologist; (2) the 
psychologist decides what tests are to be used; the 
psychiatrist administers and interprets the results; 
(3) participation of both psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist to the formulation of the problem, and the in- 
terpretation of the results. This third approach is 
considered as most appropriate if both specialists 
have clinical psychology as a common area of 
competence. In all cases the standardization of 
tests should be the work of the psychologists.—A. 
Manoil. 

5948. Hector, H. Die gemiissigte Psychologie. 
(The moderate psychology.) Jahreis, W. Bemer- 
kungen zur Frage einer nichtmedizinischen Psycho- 
therapie in den Vereinigten Staaten. (Comments on 
the question of non-medical psychotherapy in the 
United States.) Zutt, J. Zur Frage der praktischen 
Betiitigung der Psychologen. (On the question of 
the effective function of psychologists.) Nervenarzt, 
1950, 21, 372-376.—Discussion on the practical 
activity of psychologists is given serious considera- 
tion by Zutt, a psychiatrist who expresses grave 
doubt particularly towards such psychologists who 
create serious difficulties by abandoning their posi- 
tion as analyst of objective data, and take it in their 
own hands to practice therapy.—J. Deussen. 


5949. Kelly, E. Lowell. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), & Fiske, Donald W. The prediction of per- 
formance in clinical psychology. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1951. xv, 311 p. $5.00. 
—A report of a 5-year research program undertaken 
to evaluate techniques for the selection of graduate 
students for training in a 4-year doctoral program in 
clinical psychology. Part A, The problem, provides 
a general presentation of the problem and the 
groups studied; Part B, Predictor measures, de- 
scribes each of the large number of predictor mea- 
sures and relationships among them; Part C, Cri- 
terion measures, presents the rationale for and the 
techniques used in collecting a wide array of criterion 
data; Part D, Validation analyses, gives analyses of 
the validities of each of the predictors for appro- 
priate criterion measures; Part E, summary and 
discussion. 59-item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

5950. Mowrer, O. H. (U. Iilinois, Urbana.) 
Training in psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 274-277.—Problems in the training of 
psychotherapists are raised,@articularly with refer- 
ence to how old a psychotherapist should be in order 
to be eligible for training, how much time should be 
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alloted to the training procedure, and how to select 
qualified persons for the field.— F. Costin. 

5951. Ponzo, Mario. (U. Rome, Italy.) L’or- 
ganizzazione e l’attivita della sezione Italiana di 
psicologi e di psichiatri nel raggruppamento inter- 
nazionale per la coordinazione della psichiatria e 
dei metodi psicologici. (The organization and 
activity of the Italian section of psychologists and 
psychiatrists in the international effort for the 
coordination of psychiatry and psychological meth- 
ods.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 
297-301.—-Different problems concerning the rela- 
tionships between psychiatry and psychology, as 
discussed at the World Congress of Psychiatry, 
Paris, Sept. 1950, are presented. With reference to 
the definition of clinical psychology, R. Nyssen 
suggested the following: ‘‘The integration of any 
psychological (non-medical) method, to the clinic in 
view of . . . knowing and helping the individual.” 
A critical analysis of this definition, and considera- 
tion as to the importance of a working relationship 
between psychiatrists and psychologists, conclude 
the article—A. Manoil. 

5952. Ramsey, Glenn V., & Varley, Mary. (82 
Samson Ave., Madison, N. J.) Censorship and the 
Kinsey report. J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 33, 279-288.— 
Of 295 Fellows of the Div. of Abnormal and Clinical 
Psychology of the APA reporting by mail, 70% 
believed the Kinsey report “should be made freely 
available, while . .. approximately 20 per cent 
approved of some form of censorship. Analysis of 
the data revealed that older respondents more 
frequently approved of censorship or offered a quali- 
fied response than did the younger ones. No sig- 
nificant differences were found between the re- 
sponses given by male and female respondents.’’— 
J. C. Franklin. 

5953. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Where 
are we going in clinical psychology? J. consult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 171-177.—This is a discussion of 
some of the important issues which the author feels 
will determine the ‘‘adult character’’ of the ‘‘adoles- 
cent profession” of clinical psychology. They are: 
(1) professional development versus creativity, (2) 
unity versus specialization, (3) relationship to 
psychiatry, (4) relationship to the client, (5) social 
responsibility. It is on these issues that clinical 
psychologists are ‘‘divided and unsure.”” Sugges- 
tions are made as to how they might be settled.— 
F. Costin. 

5954. Sarason, Seymour B. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) The psychologist’s behavior as an 
area of research. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
278-280.—The writer assumes 2 important objec- 
tives on the part of a student in a clinical psychology 
training program: (1) to become aware of his be- 
havior as it is influenced in various clinical situa- 
tions, and (2) “‘to learn to deduce covert behavior 
from that which is directly observable.’’ Implica- 
tions of these objectives for training procedures are 
discussed, and specific problems in connection with 
their implementation are raised.— F. Costin. 
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5955. Siguan, el. La psicologia aplicada en 
Gran Bretafia. (Applied psychology in Great 
Britain.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1950, 5, 
771-775.—The activities of such British psychologi- 
cal organizations as (1) the Neurological Research 
unit, National Hospital, London, (2) the department 
for research in industrial medicine, London Hospital, 
(3) the unit for research on climate and working 
efhiciency, Oxford, (4) the applied psychology re- 
search unit, Cambridge, and other British psy- 
chological activities are briefly summarized.—G. B. 
Strother. 

5956. v. Baeyer, W. Anmerkung zum Aufsatz: 
“Gedanken zum Miinchener Psychologenkongress 
1949” von Professor Werner Wagner. (Annotation 
to the article “Reflection on the convention of psy- 
chologists at Munich in nineteen forty-nine” by 
Professor Werner Wagner.) Nervenarst, 1950, 21, 
101—102.—(See 26: 5957.) A discussion of the pro- 
fessional problems of psychology students who 
should be admitted to a psychiatric clinic as part of 
their training.—J. Deussen. 

5957. Wagner, W. Gedanken zum Miinchener 
Psychologenkongress 1949. (Reflections on the 


convention of psychologists at Munich in nineteen 
forty-nine.) Nervenarst, 1950, 21, 97—100.—Criti- 
cal comments by a psychiatrist on the current 
problems in psychology, in particular the concrete 
professional problems of German psychologists.— 
J. Deussen. 


(See also abstracts 6334, 6540, 6589) 


FILMS 


5958. Educational Screen, Inc., (64 EZ. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill.) The blue book of 16 mm films. 27 ed. 
Chicago: Author, 1952. 172 p. $1.50.—This 
directory of 16 mm educational films lists over 
7,300 films classified by subject and with an alpha- 
betical title index. There are classes for psychology 
and psychiatry, sociology, human relations and 
guidance, vocational guidance, and labor relations, 
which are of psychological pertinence. 395 educa- 
tional film producers and distributors are listed.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

5959. Lohr, Inez. (Comp.) Motion pictures on 
child life ; a list of 16 mm films. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1952. 60 p.—An anno- 
tated, classified list of films concerned with children. 
Each listing gives title; running time; sound, silent, 
or both; in color, in black and white, or both; avail- 
able for rental, purchase, or borrowing; and name 
and address of the producer and distributor or one 
of these. Directory of distributors.—A. J. Sprow. 
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5960. Bykov, K. M., & Airapet’fanfs, E. SH. 
Postanovienifa VI sessii ——- soveta po 
problemam fiziologicheskogo ucheniia Akad. I. P. 
Paviov pri Prezidiume Akademii nauk SSSR, 24 
Nofabria 1951 g. (Decrees of the 6th session of the 
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Scientific Council on Problems of the Physiological 
Theory of Academician I. P. Pavlov, Associated 
with the Presidium of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, Nov. 24, 1951.) Fisiol. Zh. SSSR, 1952, 
38, 124-129.—Three major decisions were handed 
down by the Scientific Council on Pavlovian theory, 
the first of which censured Anokhin for his ‘‘merely 
formal acknowledgment of his anti-Pavlovian er- 
rors,’’ commanded him to do an honest job of self- 
criticism, and rejected his plan of research for 1952 
as unsatisfactory.—J. D. London. 

5961. Goldberg, R. C., & Chaikoff, I. L. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) Myxedema in the radio- 
thyroidectomized dog. Endocrinology, 1952, 50, 
115—123.—12 dogs, injected with varied dosages of 
I" and sacrificed from 1 to 12 months later, showed 
in 2 of 3 completely thyroidectomized animals kept 
for 1 year after injection, myxedema and behavioral 
changes characteristic of hypothyroidism. It is 
concluded that earlier studies reporting the thyroid 
function to be of little or no importance in canine 
physiology are not supported. 10 figures.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

5962. Gray, J. (Cambridge U., England.) The 
role of peripheral sense organs during locomotion 
in the vertebrates. In Society for Experimental 
Biology, Physiological mechanisms in animal be- 
havior, (see 26: 5966), 112—126.—Experiments on 
locomotion and reflex limb posture in toads and 
frogs with various types of sensory and motor 
denervation are reported. Reflex limb postures in 
these animals are dependent on peripheral proprio- 
ceptive control and appear independent of central 
regulation. Extension of these findings to mammals 
is discussed, and although direct evidence is lacking, 
Gray feels ‘‘that the existence of centrally controlled 
patterns of locomotion should be regarded as non- 
proven.” 20 references.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

5963. Pierce, J. F.. & Patton, R. A. (U. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Electroconvulsive thresholds of male 
albino rats as a function of age and weight. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 33, 79-86.—This is one study of a 
series to measure quantitatively the effects of differ- 
ent variables on the electroconvulsive threshold in 
the rat. Ten animals served as controls; 11 groups 
of ten each were given current intensities starting 
at 4.5 ma and progressing in 15 steps up to 19.5 ma. 
Three shocks a week were given for a total of 22 
shocks, then once a week for 12 more. Convulsions 
were especially noticed. Heavier animals showed 
less susceptibility; body weight is much more effec- 
tive in determining the threshold current for convul- 
sion than is age; holding weight constant, increase 
in age causes decrease in threshold.— R. W. Husband. 

5964. Portmann, Adolf. (U. Basel, Switzerland.) 
Biologische Fragmente zu einer Lehre vom Men- 
schen. 2ed. (Biological fragments toward a science 
of man.) Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1951. 147 p. 
9.50 Swiss fr.—Biological contributions to the 
study of man can be only fragmentary, for the total 
picture requires study of much that is not directly 
biological but cultural-historical. Evolutionary 
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thought has gone beyond the evidence to assertions 
about human development such as the theory of 
ontogenetic recapitulation which are inaccurate and 
misleading. Biological theories in an attempt to 
explain too much have overemphasized similarities 
between man and lower animals. Attention should 
be given to specifically human developmental char- 
acteristics. 14 pages of annotated references.— 
C. M. Crossman. 

5965. Schwab, Robert S. & Prichard, John S. 
(Massachusetts Gen. Hosp., Boston). Neurologic 
aspects of fatigue. Neurology, 1951, 1, 133-135.— 
The voluntary fatigue curve is much shorter than 
that of the nerve muscle preparation, thereby provid- 
ing a protective mechanism—mediated by sensory 
impulses and metabolic byproducts—important for 
the living animal. The excess of sensory stimulation 
is responsible for the early fatigue of the psychoneu- 
rotic patient where tension and anxiety are associated 
with complaint of fatigue. Differential diagnosis 
from myasthenia gravis may be made with Neo- 
stigmine.—C. E. Henry. 

5966. Society for Experimental Biology. Physio- 
logical mechanisms in animal behavior. New York: 
Academic Press, 1950. 482 p. $6.00. (Society's 
Symposium IV.)—This is a report of papers read 
at a symposium at Cambridge University in 1949. 
It contains sections on (1) range and capabilities of 
sense organs, (2) central and peripheral control of 
behavior patterns, (3) instincts and taxes, and (4) 
learning, by 22 contributors. Individual papers are 
abstracted in this issue.—L. J. O’ Kelly. 


5967. von Holst, Erich. (Max Planck—lInstitut 
fiir Meeresbiologie, Wilhelmshaven.) Quantitative 
Messung von Stimmungen in Verhalten der Fische. 
(Quantitative measurement of need in the behavior 
of fish.) In Society for Experimental Biology, 
Physiological mechanisms in animal behavior, (see 
26: 5966), 143-172.—Experimental analysis of the 
adequate stimuli for components of equilibratory 
reactions is presented and quantitative relationships 
between physical stimuli and the corresponding 
physiological reactions are described. Examples of 
interaction between visual and static receptor stim- 
ulation are presented, and claims that the operations 
of the central nervous system are indeterminate are 
vigorously cirticized. The concept of central re- 
organization is introduced to refer to the alterations 
in the central estimates of peripheral stimulus values, 
which can be measured and expressed in a quantita- 
tive manner.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

5968. Weiss, Paul. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Experi- 
mental analysis of coordination by the disarrange- 
ment of central-peripheral relations. In Society for 
Experimental Biology, Physiological mechanisms in 
animal behavior, (see 26: 5966), 92-111.—A review 
of nerve, tendon and muscle transplanting and 
crossing leads to a renewed belief in the high degree 
of specificity which is manifested in both sensory and 
motor structures. In amphibians as well as in higher 
vetebrates, adaptive response following transplant- 
ing and regeneration can only be obtained if the 
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alteration lies within rather narrowly similar ana- 
tomical fields. The degree of plasticity or capacity 
for remodulation declines with age and is less with 
higher than lower vertebrate species. The implica- 
tions of these results for the study of coordinated 
movement are discussed. 33 references.—L. J. 


O'Kelly. 
(See also abstract 5908) 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


5969. Adrian, E. D. (Cambridge U., England.) 
The control of nerve-cell activity. In Society for 
Experimental Biology, Physiological mechanisms in 
animal behavior, (see 26: 5966), 85-91.—From the 
results of recording the electrical activity of nerve 
cells during various depths of anesthesia, particularly 
in the olfactory tract, Adrian offers a partial analysis 
of the relationships between spontaneous nerve 
discharge and its modulation by afferent signals. In 
deep anesthesia the rhythmic activity of the nerve 
cells is abolished, but some may respond to afferent 
stimulation. Lighter depths of anesthesia permit 
spontaneous discharge but this is not affected by 
afferent inputs; recovery from anesthesia is paral- 
leled by recovery of afferent control of the spontane- 
ous activity. The resting state is characterized by 
unison discharges of synchronously beating cells. 
The effect of afferent signals is to break up this 
activity, concentrating it into more _ restricted 
channels,— L. I. O'Kelly. 

5970. Arellano, A. P., Schwab, R. S., & Casby, 
J. O. (Massachusetts Gen. Hosp., Boston.) Sonic 
activation. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 
215-217.—A pure continuous (not intermittent) 
tone was effective in eliciting EEG signs of epilepsy 
from the left temporal area in a 24 year old girl. 
The intensity was 65-100 decibels, the most effec- 
tive frequency was 256-512 cycles. The relation- 
ship between cases sensitive to such sonic activation 
and the more psychical musicoleptic is undetermined. 
—C. E. Henry. 

5971. Barnes, T. Cunliffe. (Hahnemann Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa.) Synopsis of electro- 
encephalography. Part II. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 
12, 65-111.—This is the last installment of the 
alphabetical index, earlier parts of which were 
published in previous issues of the same journal. 
This final section includes letters S-Z and 940-item 
bibliography. (See 26: 3181.)—M. L. Simmel. 

5972. Boyarsky, L.L. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) 
Effect of ultraviolet on electrical properties of nerve. 
Proc. soc. Exp. Biol., N. Y., 1952, 79, 213-214.— 
The effects of a single wave (2537A) on the action 
and resting potentials, on the threshold and recovery 
changes following a single maximal conditioning 
shock (excitability changes being made by noting 
the strength of the 2nd stimulus required to give 
50% of the total A fiber response at intervals) are 
reported to be: A fall in action potential and in a 
depolarization and a prolongation of the relative 
refractory period. Only a small decrement in thresh- 
old was noted. It is concluded that the “‘major 
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effect... a» ree the result of the inhibition 
of 1 or several respiratory enzymes."—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

5973. Chang, Hsiang-Tung. (Yale U. Sch. Med., 
New Haven, Conn.) Dendritic potential of cortical 
neurons uced by direct electrical stimulation of 
the cerebral cortex. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 
1—21.—Golgi and Golgi-Cox preparations reveal that 
the outermost or molecular cortical layer is com- 
posed mostly of horizontally arranged apical den- 
drites of pyramidal cells from deeper layers and 
Cajal cells similarly oriented. The cortical response 
to a single weak shock stimulus consists first of 
sharp surface negative wave, assignable to such 
dendrites, and a much longer lasting negative wave 
resulting from the mass activity of deeper intra- 
cortical neurons elicited by considerably stronger 
stimulation. Conduction velocity of dendritic po- 
tential is about 1 m. per sec. in cat and 0.6 m. per 
sec. in monkey.—C. E. Henry. 

5974. Chang, Hsiang-Tung. (Yale U. Sch. Med., 
New Haven, Conn.) An observation on the effect 
of strychnine on local cortical potentials. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1951, 14, 23-28.—Superficial cortical appli- 
cation of strychnine modifies the local cortical re- 
sponse to single shock stimulation (see 26: 5973) se- 
lectively. While the first or dendritic component is 
unaffected the second is increased and shows a 
shortened latency. The fact that they were dis- 
sociated again by reducing stimulus strength sug- 
gests that the effect of strychnine is to accelerate 
the process of impulse initiation at individual 
neurons, thus increasing the probability of syn- 
chronization.—C. E. Henry. 

5975. Chow, Kao Liang. (Yerkes Labs. Primate 
Biol., Orange Park, Fla.), Blum, Josephine S., & 
Blum, Robert A. Effects of combined destruction 
of frontal and posterior “associative areas” in 
monkeys. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 59-71.—Four 
Macaca mulatta monkeys with previous bilateral 
parieto-temporo-preoccipital ablations received sub- 
sequent ablations of frontal granular cortex. Ex- 
tensive testing of sensory modalities and complex 
functions revealed the following effects from the 
additional lesions: The sole primary sensory defects 
were decreased visual acuity and constricted visual 
field—each in only one animal. Two animals showed 
a deficit in somesthetic discrimination problems. 
The two animals tested on conditional reaction 
showed addition decrement. Three animals failed 
completely on delayed response problems; the fourth 
showed a severe deficit. All animals showed greatly 
increased activity.—C. E. Henry. 

5976. de Roetth, Andrew, Jr. (Columbia U. 
Coll. Phys. Surg., New York.) Role of acetylcholine 
in nerve activity. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 55—57. 
—Following the instillation of one drop of 0.2% 
di-isopropy!fluorophosphate (DFP) in normal rabbit 
eye choline-esterase activity of iris and ciliary body 
decreased to 15% of normal within $ hour. Slow 
recovery started after 18 hours, reached 50% in one 
week and reached full recovery in 7 weeks. These 
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changes accompanied a similar loss of the light reflex 
which was likewise associated with sustained con- 
striction. The presence of ACh in horse and rabbit 
optic nerve was also confirmed. These results favor 
the interpretation that ACh is important in the 
mechanism of synaptic transmission and axonal 
conduction.—C. E. Henry. 

5977. Frankenhaeuser, B. (Karolinska Inst., 
Stockholm, Sweden). Limitations of method of 
strychnine neuronography. J. Neurophysiology, 
1951, 14, 73-79.—“In strychnine neuronography it 
has been concluded that absence of strychnine 
spikes in a given region excludes the existence of 
direct pathways leading to it from a strychninised 
area. Dow has shown that strychninisation of the 
cerebellum does not elicit strychnine spikes. In the 
present investigation it was shown that neither the 
tracts from the olfactory bulb nor the pathways to 
the distal part of the vagal nerve can be traced by 
strychnine neuronography. Thus it is evident that 
the absence of strychnine spikes does not exclude 
pathways.’’—C. E. Henry. 

5978. Fulton, John F. Progresos en neurofisio- 
logia. (Progress in neurophysiology.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1950, 5, 567-579.—Recent ad- 
vances in neurophysiology are summarized under 
the following headings: (1) motor integration, (2) 
the medulla, (3) the thalamus, (4) the hypothalamus, 
(5) sham rage, (6) renal function, (7) metabolic 
function, (8) the frontal lobes, (9) the pyramidal 
system and the motor areas, (10) the extrapyramidal 
system, and (11) the cerebellum.—G 3B. Strother. 

5979. Goldman, D. (Longview Siate Hosp., 
Cincinnati, O.) The clinical use of the “average”’ 
reference electrode in monopolar recording. EEG 
Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 209-212.—This mini- 
mally active reference EEG lead results from con- 
necting each scalp electrode to a common “‘indiffer- 
ent” point through a 1.5 megohm resistor. It is 
more effective than single reference points on the 
head and probably as useful as the bipolar scalp- 
scalp technique.—C. E. Henry. 

5980. Jasper, Herbert; Ajmone-Marsan, Cosimo, 
& Stoll, Julius. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
Corticofugal projections to the brain stem. A. M. A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 67, 155—171.—To test 
the hypothesis that the reticular system in the 
brain stem influences and is influenced by cortical 
activity, the cortex of the monkey is exposed and 
the head arranged in a stereotaxic instrument. 
Using some 2,000 after-discharges in 9 animals with 
bipolar serial recording it is reported that (1) the 
3 main zones of overlapping projection include the 
reticular system and tegmentum, the intralaminar 
nuclei of the thalamus, and the subthalamic region 
including substantia nigra; (2) the pulvinar and 
laternal nuclear complex are projection areas for 
the temporal, parietal, and occipital cortex.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


5981. Kuffler, Stephen W. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.), Hunt, Carleton C., & Quilliam, 
Juan P. Function of medullated small-nerve fibers 
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in mammalian ventral roots: efferent muscle 
spindle innervation. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 
29-54.—Such fibers, in the lumbosacral region of 
the cat, are 3-8 in diameter and comprise about 
30% of the root. They conduct at 15-55 m. per 
sec. and do not cause muscle contraction. Stimula- 
tion causes small potential changes a pair a 
originating in the intrafusal muscle fibers of spindles 
Effectiveness of stimulation is increased by muscle 
tension. The phenomena of facilitation and driving 
are demonstrable. Small nerve excitation elicits 
contraction in the intrafusal muscle fibers which in 
turn excite sensory endings by stretch-deformation; 
the system is well adapted for peripheral regulation 
of the proprioceptive spindle mechanism.—C. £. 
Henry. 

5982. Larragoiti, R. J. A new method for the 
application of the electrodes in electroencephalog- 
raphy. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 218—A 
small circular area of scalp is abraded ‘with salt 
paste and pumice, applied with the tip of a fiber 
shaft driven by a low power electric polishing tool. 
Rapid application with minimal artifact is reported. 
—C. E. Henry. 

5983. Lennox, Margaret A., Dunsmore, Rem- 
brandt H., Epstein, Joseph A. & Pribram, 1 H. 
(Yale U. Sch. Med., New Haven, Conn.) Electro- 
corticographic effects of stimulation of posterior 
orbital, temporal and cingulate areas of Macaca 
mulatta. J. Neurophysiol., 1950, 13, 383-388.— 
Spontaneous spiking was recorded from periamyg- 
daloid, temporal pole and posterior orbital areas 
(Dial anesthesia). Stimulation of these areas, as 
well as the anterior cingulate region, resulted in 
elimination of spontaneous spikes and of strychnine 
spikes in other areas and production of after- 
discharge locally and in other areas. Such effects 
were observed independently and in combination. 
Anterior supracallosal and temporal pole stimula- 
tion produced all effects; stimulation of periamyg- 
daloid cortex always elicited afterdischarge. Pos- 
terior orbital stimulation eliminated strychnine 
and spontaneous spikes without producing after- 
discharge. Pre- or sub-callosal stimulation was 
without effect.—C. EZ. Henry. 

5984. Lion, K. S., Winter, D. F., & Levin, E. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology, Cambridge). Elec- 
trical activity of the brain measured in the fre- 
quency range above 200 cycles per second. EEG 
Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 205-208.—Using special 
high-gain high-frequency amplifiers, electrical ac- 
tivity (through the scalp) in man was recorded be- 
tween 200 and 1400 per sec, amplitude up to 70 
uv. Still faster activity was observed from exposed 
cat brain. Extensive controls appear to rule out 
other-than-cortical sources of such activity.—C. E. 
Henry. 

5985. Lowenstein, Otto, & Loewenfeld, Irene E. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Disintegration of cen- 


per autonomic regulation during fatigue and its 
tion by psych contro. mechan- 
Reintegration. Pu phic studies. J. 
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nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 115, 121-145.—A differential 
analysis was made of pupillographic curves derived 
from observations on 150 normal human subjects 
and 38 cats, 22 monkeys both when normal and 
after experimental lesions were produced in various 
centers and pathways of pupillary control. In addi- 
tion, 3 dogs, 30 rabbits, 20 guinea pigs and 4 rats 
were studied under normal conditions. A more 
exact definition was achieved of the reflex nature of 
the psychosensory restitution phenomenon, ‘‘the 
mechanism of reintegration, on the different levels 
of nervous control, of pupillary reflex activity pre- 
viously disintegrated during fatigue, and the role of 
fatigue sensations in the fatigue process and the 
interrelation of fatigue, psychosensory restitution 
and sleep.” — N. H. Pronko. 

5986. Magoun, H. W. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) An ascending reticular activating system 
in the brain stem. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1952, 67, 145-154.—-Study of the electroencephalo- 
grams taken from cats as they fell asleep and were 
later awakened by handclaps, has provided the 
“electrocorticographic arousal reaction” as an ob- 
jective measure of the role of afferent stimuli in 
evoking wakefulness. Within this brain area are 
found 2 neural systems: the first is the ascending 
somatic and auditory tracts; the second, correspond- 
ing to no known anatomical path, is made up of a 
series of ascending relays coursing forward from the 
reticular formation of the lower brain stem, through 
mesencephalic structures, to the internal capsule. 
It is concluded that this new tract functions in the 
impairment of wakefulness.—L. A. Pennington. 


5987. Moruzzi, Giuseppe. (U. Pisa, Italy.) 
La reacci6n de bloqueo de Berger y el problema 
fisiologico del suefio. (Berger’s blocks and the 
problem of the physiology of sleep.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1950, 5, 593-599.—Studies by 
Bremer, the author, and others suggest that section 
of the reticular substance in the mesencephalon pro- 
duces sleep-like rhythms of the cortex; similar re- 
sults follow section of the hypothalamus near the 
median line. It seems likely that impulses passing 
through the medulla may take two pathways: via 
the lemniscal system, and via the reticular system. 
The latter is slower and more diffuse in its effects, 
involves more synapses, and is probably more easily 
blocked by barbiturates. This system, in the ab- 
sence of definite stimulation, maintains “cortical 
tone” as evidenced by alpha rhythms. When ac- 
tivity diminishes, cortical tone is reduced, alpha 
activity gives way to deltoid waves and a condition 
resembling sleep is produced.—G. B. Strother. 


5988. Offmer, F. F. (5320 N. Kedzie Abve., 
Chicago 25, Ill.) The EEG as potential mapping: 
the value of the average monopolar reference. EEG 
Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 213-214.—Since the 
multiple potential variation in EEG over the surface 
of the head is a problem of voltage “contour” 
plotting in time, a suitable reference point is essen- 
tial. The simplest procedure is to use a high resist- 
ance (0.5-2 megohm) between each scalp lead and 
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their combination as a reference lead. The circuit 
is illustrated.—C. EZ. Henry. 

5989. Penfield, Wilder. (McGill U., Montreal 
Can.) Memory mechanisms. A. M. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 67, 178-198.—Threshold 
electrical stimulation of cortical areas in the tem- 
poral and adjacent regions in patients suffering from 
temporal focal epilepsy is accompanied by clear, 
affectively toned auditory and visual recollections of 
specific events. Exploration of other areas evokes 
characteristic sensory experiences of a non-specific 
nature. The presence of memory patterns in these 
patients leads the author to develop the hypothesis 
that a neuron system centrally located and con- 
nected with the 2 hemispheres is necessary to ac- 
count for “‘recording,”’ voluntary recall, and evoked 
recall. This postulated interhemispheral system is 
designated as centrencephalic and is believed located 
in the reticular formation of the upper brain stem, 
thereby influencing and being influenced by cortical 
projection areas.— L. A. Pennington. 

5990. Von Bonin, Gerhardt. (U. Illinois, Med. 
Coll., Chicago.) Notes on cortical evolution. A. M. 
A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 67, 135-144.— 
Impossible as it is to write the details (as yet un- 
known) of the evolution of the primate brain, the 
author endeavors to marshall available facts thereby 
signifying likenesses and differences between struc- 
tures and accompanying functions in selected pri- 
nates, including man. It is pointed out that as one 
studies small to large brains the size of the associa- 
tional cortex increases in its relation to the size of 
the sensory cortex and that while Brodmann, in- 
fluenced by the Darwinian school of comparative 
anatomy, assumed evolution meant progressive 
differentiation, present day information suggests 
there may well be an optimum of connections con- 
ceivably reached presently in the human brain.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 5936, 6089, 6093) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


5991. Casper, George W. (Duke U., Durham, 
N.C.) A further study of the relation of attitude to 
success in ESP scoring. J. Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 
139—145.—On the basis of answers to questions con- 
cerning their attitude toward the possibility of extra- 
sensory perception (ESP), subjects were classified 
as “sheep,” “goats,” or “‘indecisives.”” In 2 series 
of experiments, 146 subjects each called 4 packs of 
ESP cards. While the total scores were not sig- 
nificant, there was a decline between the scores of 
the first and second halves of the second series 
(CRq = 3.4). In regard to the attitude ratings, 
the ‘‘sheep”’ scored positively and the “‘indecisives”’ 
below chance expectation. The “goats’’ scored at 
the expected chance average.—B. M. Humphrey. 

5992. Clark, Brant. (U.S. Naval School Aviation 
Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Topographical orienta- 
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tion and disorientation. Contact, Pensacola, 1952, 
10, 46-51.—A discussion is presented of how people 
orient themselves to phical position and com- 
pass directions. Reference is made to 26 papers 
dealing with topographical orientation in flying, in 
children and animals, and in human adults. Causes 
of disorientation are also discussed.— W. F. Grether. 


5993. Cohn, Robert. (U. S. Naval Hosp., 
Bethesda, Md.) On certain aspects of the 
organization of the human brain. II. A study of 
rostral dominance in children. Neurology, 1951, 
1, 119-122.—Previous studies have shown that of 
two simultaneously applied ipsilateral cutaneous 
tactile stimuli, only the more rostral may be per- 
ceived. In adults this dissolution of perceptual 
organization was related to irreversible changes in 
the thalamo-parietal projection system. This study 
reports observations on 50 children 3-10 years of 
age. A similar phenomenon— inability to identify 
or even to perceive the caudal stimulation—was 
noted below the critical age of 6 years in ‘“‘normal” 
children. Persistence of rostral dominance above 
this age is fair evidence of mental retardation.— 
C. E. Henry. 

5994. Dawson, Elsie H., & Harris, Betsy L. 
(Comp.). Sensory methods for measuring food 
quality: review of literature and proceedings of con- 
ference. Agri. Inform. Bull., 1951, No. 34, iv, 
134 p. Washington: U. S. Dept. Agriculture, 1951. 
35¢.—The 2 parts of this bulletin are devoted to 
(1) a review of literature, and (2) proceedings of a 
conference on methods of judging food quality. Of 
psychological interest in both sections are questions 
of taste and odor discrimination, selection and train- 
ing of judging panel members, experimental and sta- 
tistical methods involved in food quality judging. 
300-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

5995. Ekman, Gista. The laws of the wandering 
phenomenon; contribution to the theory of percep- 
tion. Acta Psychol., 1952, 8, 154-168—A main 
result of experiments with change in intensity is a 
kind of apparent motion, the “wandering phe- 
nomenon.” The present experimental research at- 
tempts to formulate a comprehensive and simple 
theory to account for this and for certain constancy 
phenomena directly connected with it.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5996. Greville, T. N. E. (Box 7363, Washington, 
D. C.) A method of evaluating the reinforcement 
effect. J. Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 118-121—A 
method for the evaluation of the reinforcement 
effect in ESP data (see: 26: 6003) was worked out 
by A. M. Walker of Manchester University, Eng- 
land, and is presented in detail here—B. M. Hum- 


phrey. 
5997. Hartley, P. H. T. (Oxford U., England.) 
An ental analysis of interspecific recogni- 


tion. In Society for Experimental Biology, Physiologi- 
cal mechanisms in animal behavior, (see 26: 5966), 
313-336.—By the use of model owls and other 
objects the cues whereby other types of bird recog- 
nize owls were found to be (1) owl-like in outline, 
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(2) solid contours, (3) brown and/or grey, (4) pat- 
terned in spots, streaks or bars. Experiments with 
birds reared in captivity suggest that this recogni- 
tion is innate. 34 references.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


5998. Irvin, Dona L., & Goetzl, Franz R. (Per- 
manente Foundation Hosp., Oakland, Calif.) Di- 
urnal variations in acuity of sense of taste for sod- 
ium chloride. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1952, 
79, 115-118.—8 adult subjects (7 women) were 
studied by means of placing a measured volume and 
concentration of NaCl on the tongue twice each 
morning and thrice each afternoon for 108 test days. 
When the judgment “‘salty” was obtained to a given 
concentration 3 times in succession this was taken 
as the threshold value. Results indicate that the 
various threshold values for the subjects consist- 
ently decreased during the morning hours and in- 
creased during the afternoon. The latter shift failed 
to occur when lunch was omitted. It is concluded 
that these changes in thresholds relate to changes in 
sensory acuity and may in turn relate to the sensa- 
tions of hunger and satiety.— L. A. Pennington. 


5999. Kahn, Samuel G. (Jilinois Wesleyan U., 
Bloomington.) Taste perception—individual reac- 
tions to different substances. Trans. Ill. Acad. 
Sct., 1951, 44, 263-269.—21 subjects reported taste 
sensations to solutions of HCl, NaCl, quinine sulfate, 
sucrose, and saccharine, and to solid crystals of 
thiourea, diphenyl-guanidine, and _ di-orthotolyl- 
guanidine. All subjects were able to taste the 3 
solids. Threshold concentrations of solutions are 
reported for all individual subjects. Variation in 
thresholds was considerable and differed for the 
several test substances. At low concentrations the 
taste reported by some subjects did not agree with 
the nature of the solution being tasted—-C. M. 
Louttit. 


6000. Lissmann, H.W. (Cambridge U., England.) 
Proprioceptors. In Society for Experimental Biology, 
Physiological mechanisms in animal behavior, (see 
26: 5966), 34-59.—An electrophysiological analysis 
of the proprioceptive-muscular contraction interac- 
tions leads to a proposed model of the sequence of 
events in movement, inhibition, and in the stretch 
reflex. The writer points out that although one can 
decide what proprioceptors are capable of doing, it 
is ‘more difficult to decide what they actually do in 
the life of the animal."’ 49 references.—L. I. 
O’ Kelly. 

6001. Lowenstein, Otto. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Labyrinth and equilibrium. In Society for Experi- 
mental Biology, Physiological mechanisms in animal 
behavior, (see 26: 5966), 60-82.—The writer reviews 
recent work on the semi-circular canals which indi- 
cates, for a number of species, continuous resting 
discharges and thus a tonus-producing function. 
For some species the bidirectionality of ampullar 
response has been established, “provided the central 
nervous system is capable of utilizing a decrease in 
discharge frequency as a directional signal.’’ The 
question of whether the semicircular canals respond 
to linear ‘accelerations is still unsettled. The func- 
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tions of otolith organs and their analogs are reviewed 
in plants and animals, their part in detecting and 
regulating gravitational and other linear aceclera- 
tions being a matter of common agreement. 81 
references.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

6002. Postman, Leo, & Bruner, Jerome S. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) Hypothesis and the principle 
of closure: the effect of frequency and recency. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 33, 113-125.—Experimental condi- 
tions were devised to test the roles of expectancy 
and stimulus conditions in perceptual closure. 11 
circles, with gaps from 0 to 10 degrees, were exposed 
for 1/5 sec. Various conditions of training were 
given. Those subjects trained with open circles, set 
at 30° in this preliminary test, gave significantly 
fewer closure responses than those trained with 
closed circles and than those who had received no 
training at all before testing. In summary evidence 
“supplements rather than contradicts the Gestalt 
theory of closure. Set and past experience operate 
to alter the functioning of such processes as closure. 
Closure may be facilitated by supporting hypotheses, 
inhibited by contradictory ones.”—R. W. Husband. 


6003. Pratt, J. G. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
The reinforcement effect in ESP displacement. J. 
Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 103-117.—The extrachance 
scoring of 2 outstanding ESP subjects of S. G. Soal in 
England came in the form of hits on the cards im- 
mediately preceding and immediately following the 
designated target card (‘‘displacement’’). Soal 
found that this displacement scoring was higher 
when the preceding and following cards were of the 
same symbol than when they were different, as 
though the ESP impression from one card rein- 
forced that from the other. The statistical difficul- 
ties which were encountered in evaluating the effect 
are dealt with in this paper which presents two 
methods suggested by statisticians A. M. Walker 
and H. Robbins. By both methods the scores ob- 
tained in the “reinforcement”’ situations are signifi- 
cantly higher than those in the ‘“‘non-reinforced” 
situations.—B. M. Humphrey. 

6004. Schneider, Wilfriede (U. Géttingen, Ger- 
many.) Uber den Erschiitterungssinn von Kafern 
und Fliegen. (Vibration sense of beetles and flies.) 
Zschr. vergl. Physiol., 1950, 32, 287-302.—This ex- 
perimental study of the vibration sense of beetles 
and flies in which action potentials served as the 
responses to the vibratory stimuli revealed that in 
the beetles a highly developed vibration sense exists, 
optimal vibration frequencies lying for Melolontha 
and Geotrupes between 600 and 1000 Hz or 1500 Hz 
respectively, the threshold values amounting to less 
than 0.1 my. In flies (Calliphora and Eristalis) vibra- 
tion sensitivity is inferior, the threshold amplitudes 
lying between 10 and 10 cm, and only frequen- 
cies up to 300 Hz being effective—F. C. Sumner. 

6005. Soal, S. G., & Pratt, J. G. (Queen Mary 
Coll., U. London, England.) ESP performance and 
target sequence. J. Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 192- 
215.—In 33,500 ESP trials made over a 5-year period 
by Mrs. G. Stewart in England, 25.9% of the trials 
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were hits where chance expectation was 20%. This 
highly significant result led to detailed analyses to 
determine whether there was any relationship be- 
tween success in hitting a specified target and the 
pattern of ESP targets in which the hit one occurred. 
It was found that when a number of identical tar- 
gets occurred consecutively, the subject tended to 
avoid hitting the first member of the sequence. As 
the number of identical targets in the sequence in- 
creased, the rate of scoring on the first target de- 
creased. Some suggestions are offered regarding 
the motivating factors which may have produced the 
observed effects.—B. M. Humphrey. 


(See also abstracts 5962, 6205, 6495) 


VISION 


6006. Arnoult, Malcom D., Gagne, Robert M., & 
Vanderplas, James M. (Human Resources Research 
Center, Lackland AF Base, Texas.) A comparison 
of four measures of visual discrimination of shapes. 
USAF Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Buil., 51-23, 
1951, 9 p.—Sets of irregular shapes were prepared, 
consisting of one standard and 5 other shapes with 
varying degrees of difference from the standard. 
Shapes were presented in pairs. Four methods of 
measurement were used. All four methods gave good 
reliability, .87 to .94, and gave quite similar results 
in ranking the similarity of the patterns to the 
standard shape.—W. F. Grether. 

6007. Berger, Curt. Experiments on the legi- 
bility of symbols of different width and height. 
Acta Ophthal., Khh., 1950, 28, 423-434.—Investiga- 
tions of the legibility of three symbols with varying 
widths and heights are interpreted as showing the 
function of spatial relations between activated units 
of the fovea primarily, and aligning power secondar- 
ily.—D. Shaad. 

6008. Boynton, Robert M., & Riggs, Lorrin A. 
(Brown U., Providence, R.I.) The effect of stimulus 
area and intensity upon the human retinal response. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 217-226.—Areal-intensity 
combinations required to produce various cri- 
terion B-wave magnitudes of the human ERG 
were studied in three subjects. The relationship 
describing the intensity (I) and area (A) combi- 
nations required to produce a criterion B-wave 
was log I = —k (log A) +C. The latency of the 
B-wave decreased with an increase of either 
area or intensity. A comparison of responses from 
areas in the fovea, blind spot and periphery indi- 
cates that “. . . the human retinal response is pri- 
marily aroused by stray light, rather than by the 
calculated ‘focal illumination’.”“—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

6009. Brofek, J., & Simonson, Ernst. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Visual ormance and 
fatigue under conditions of varied illumination. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1952, 35, 33-46.—Visual work 
carried on for two hours at 2 foot-candles and for 4 
hours at 5 foot-candles was analysed mathematic- 
ally and the difficulty of establishing valid conclu- 
sions was demonstrated.—D. Shaad. 
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6010. Glatt, Lowell D. The effect of fluorescent 

t on vision. Optom. Wkiy, 1951, 42, 1596.— 

nfiltered fluorescent light may emit ultra-violet 

wavelengths which produce visual symptoms and 
disturb elie S : 

6011. Henry A. (Office of Naval Research, 
Washington, D. C.) Research in vision sponsored 
by the Office of Naval Research. Amer. J. Optom., 
1952, 29, 57-68.—Reports results from several 
basic research projects.—M. R. Stoll. 

6012. Kleckner, James F. Malingering in rela- 
tion to visual acuity. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1952, 35, 
47-61.—Tests for amaurosis and amblyopia are 
reviewed with special reference to the detection of 
ene a note on hysteria is included.—D. 


6013. Knoll, Henry A. (Ohio State U., Columbus, 
O.) A brief history of “nocturnal myopia” and re- 
lated phenomena. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 
69—87.—Reviews and compares conclusions of differ- 
ent investigators concerning amount and explana- 
tion of “nocturnal myopia” and “nocturnal presby- 
opia.”—M. R. Stoll. 

6014. Le Grand, Yves. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The presence of negative accommodation in certain 
subjects. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 134-136.— 
Young emmetropes were made myopic by introduc- 
ing a convex lens before the left eye with which they 
fixated an acuity chart naturally, and then making 
an effort to see as clearly as possible. Meanwhile 
the right eye was examined by skiascopy. In three 
subjects reductions in power of the eye of 2 to 3 
diopters were noted when the subject attempted to 
see clearly. Similar results were obtained for two 
myopes. One of these was checked also under cy- 
cloplegia. The basic error was little changed, but 
there was some loss in negative accommodation.— 
M. R. Stoll. 

6015. Misiak, H k, & Lozito, Carl C. (Ford- 
ham U., New York.) Latency and duration of 
monocular and binocular after-images. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 247-249.—Latency and dura- 
tion of monocular and binocular negative after- 
images of 20 male S’s were measured and compared. 
The latency of binocular after-images was sig- 
nificantly shorter and the duration longer. This 
result suggests the existence of interaction between 
the mechanisms of the two eyes.—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 

6016. Murroughs, Thaddeus R., & Ball, E. A. W. 
Relationship of retinal and stereopsis. 
Optom. Wkly, 1951, 42, 1793-1795.—Data are pre- 
sented which indicate that the functions of retinal 
rivalry and stereopsis develop as independent 
binocular functions.—D. Shaad. 

6017. Nafe, J. P. A world of light. Optom. 
Wkly, 1952, 43, 42-44.—Visual perception requires 
learning and memory as well as the physical and 
neural basis for seeing.—D. Shaad. 

6018. O’Brien, Brian. (U. Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y.) Vision and resolution in the central retina. 
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J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1951, 41, 882-894.—The center 
to center distance between cone receptors reaches a 
minimum value of between 2.0 and 2.3u at the very 
center of the fovea. The shapes of the cones are 
such that the spread of rays beyond the focus is 
prevented. This fact makes for a high efficiency of 
light absorption by the cone pigment, and also en- 
ables the cones to function as though located pre- 
cisely at the focal plane. The Stiles-Crawford 
effect is also accounted for by the shape of the 
cones, and specific tests of this hypothesis are given 
by the use of model cones built up from polystyrene 
foam. It is shown that visual acuity reduces to 
brightness discrimination between adjacent retinal 
areas.— L. A. Riggs. 

6019. Pascal, Joseph I. Scope and significance 
of the accommodative unit. Amer. J. Optom., 
1952, 29, 113—128.—The diopter is a satisfactory unit 
in lens measure but provides for only a gross approxi- 
mation in measuring accommodation, except in the 
case of the natural emmetrope. Corrected ame- 
tropes require more or less than one diopter of ac- 
commodation to focus clearly at one meter. The 
amount required is the individual accommodative 
unit. The unit takes on different values according 
to the amount of accommodation still in play at 
distances nearer than one meter. A formula is 
given for calculating the dioptric power of a lens 
required to replace part or all of the accommodation 
with different distances of fixation and different re- 
fractive errors. Applications of the formula are 
discussed, including its implications in astigmatism. 
—M. R. Stoll. 

6020. St. George, Robert C. C. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) The interplay of light and heat 
in bleaching rhodopsin. J. gen. Physiol., 1952, 35, 
495-517.—Rhodopsin can be bleached either by 
light or by high temperature. Bleaching rate be- 
comes temperature-dependent in red light. Ab- 
sorption spectrum of rhodopsin becomes tempera- 
ture-dependent at wave lengths longer than 570 
mu. There is a gradual transition between the 
activation of rhodopsin by light and the activation 
by internal energy.—S. S. Marsolf. 

6021. Siegel, Harold H. An interpretation of 
base-in and base-out ductions. Opiom. Whly, 
1951, 42, 1633-1635.—The function of convergence 
is interpreted as related to internal or subjective 
factors, that of divergence as related to environ- 
mental factors.—D. Shaad. 

6022. Talbot, S. A. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Recent concepts of retinal color mech- 
anism. I. Contributions from psychophysics. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1951, 41, 895—918.— Yellow and blue 
appear to be linked together in color vision, and 
yellow is independent of red and green. Blue has 
some of the characteristics of rod vision. Normal 
and defective color vision may best be accounted for 
in terms of an “opponents” theory such as that of 
Miiller.— L. A. Reggs. 

6023. Talbot, S. A. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Recent concepts of retinal color mechan- 
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ism. II. Contributions from anatomy and physi- 
ology. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1951, 41, 918-941.— 
Among the topics included are the following: Re- 
ceptor dyes, retinal elements, electrophysiological 
data, the retinal mechanism as a communication 
system and normal and deficient color vision. It is 
concluded that, ‘“‘For the comprehensive theory, in 
terms of the mechanisms and linkages at every level, 
there seems no end to complexity. .. .”"—L. A. 
Riggs. 

6024. Tansley, Katherine. (Institute of Ophthal- 
mology, London.) Vision. In Society for Experi- 
mental Biology, Physiological mechanisms in animal 
behavior, (see 26: 5966), 19-33.—The general status 
of knowledge of the vertebrate eye is reviewed, com- 
parative data for a number of species in visual acuity, 
refraction, accommodation, extent of visual field 
and fusion frequency are discussed and related to 
general styles of behavior. 24 references.—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

6025. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
An autodemonstration of the “physiologic nystag- 
mus.” Amer. J. Ophthal., 1952, 35, 231-235.—A 
subjective method of observing oscillation of fixa- 
tion is described.—D. Shaad. 

6026. Walton, Howard N. (Chicago Coll. Op- 
tometry, Ill.) A study of retinal correspondence by 
after-image methods. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 
90-103.—The after-image methods of investigating 
retinal correspondence are discussed. A_haplo- 
scopic arrangement was used with adjustment for 
the pupillary distance, so that the images presented 
to the two eyes appeared to originate in the same 
spatial area. 12 observers were tested, including 7 
divergent squinters and 5 convergent squinters. 4 of 
the divergent strabismics were fully adapted to the 
angle of squint, showing harmonious correspondence 
except in the experimental situation. Here, homony- 
mous images were reported. Even when the stimulus 
to the deviating eye was moved so that various 
retinal areas were tested the report varied only in 
respect to the distance between the after-images of 
the two eyes. Thus no functionally corresponding 
areas were demonstrated.—M. R. Stoll. 

6027. Yasuna, Elton R., & Green, Leah S. An 
evaluation of the Massachusetts Vision Test for the 
visual screening of school children. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1952, 35, 235-240.—The test was found 
practical and valuable in mass screening for visual 
impairment; several minor modifications were sug- 
gested.—D. Shaad. 


(See also abstracts 6100, 6563) 


AUDITION 


6028. Gallagher, John B., & Goodwin, John E. 
(U. Toronto, Canada.) Temporary changes in the 
acuity of the human ear following exposure to in- 
tense noise. Rev. canad. Biol., 1951, 10, 69-70.— 
Abstract. 

6029. Graybiel, Ashton, & Niven, J. I. (U. S. 
Naval Sch. Aviation Med., Pensacola, Fla.) The 
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effect of a change in direction of resultant force on 
sound localization: the audiogravic illusion. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 227-230.—Four male subjects 
estimated (modified method of limits) the location of 
a sound directly in front of them, 15° below, 15° and 
30° above this point while being subjected to a 
change in direction of resultant force with respect to 
themselves in a human centrifuge. A consistent 
error termed the audiogravic illusion was made in 
terms of a non-visual vertical-horizontal frame of 
reference. The error amounted to about 70% of 
the angle and a linear relationship was found to 
exist between the two.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

6030. Pumphrey, R. J. (Cambridge U., England.) 
Hearing. In Society for Experimental Biology, 
Physiological mechanisms in animal behavior, (see 
26: 5966), 3-18.—The evolution of hearing is traced 
from the generalized mechano-receptors through the 
lateral-line organs to the specialized labyrinthine 
receptors of higher animals. Hearing organs are 
supposed to antedate sense organs responding to 
gravity and frequency analysis is thought of as a 
by-product of discrimination between sound and 
gravity. 20 references.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

6031. Rozanski, J.. & Rosen, H. (Hadassah Med. 
Sch., Jerusalem, Israel.) Musical hallucinosis in 
otosclerosis. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 49-54.—A 
patient with otosclerosis is reported who suffered 
from musical hallucinations in the absence of any 
other psychiatric disturbance. After a review of the 
literature the authors conclude that, while it has 
been generally assumed that hallucinations can be 
provoked only by excitation of the cerebrum, there 
is considerable evidence that peripheral irritation 
alone can induce auditory hallucinations. ‘A basic 
distinction cannot be established between the sen- 
sory center and the sensory pathways in connection 
with the production of hallucinations, since all these 
constitute one sensory system.”’ German and 
French summaries. 12 references—M. L. Simmel. 


6032. Schwartzkopf, Johann. (Nikolausberger- 
weg 75, Géttingen, Germany.) Beitrag zum Problem 
des Richtungshérens bei Vigeln. (Contribution to 
the problem of directional hearing in birds.) Zschr. 
vergl. Physiol., 1950, 32, 319-327.—Results of an 
experimental study of sound localization in bull- 
finches are reported as showing the capacity of these 
birds for recognition of the sound direction does not 
depend on the perception of time-difference but on 
the perception of intensity-difference. Directional 
hearing is in birds only binaurally possible. The 
capacity to differentiate sound directions is slightly 
developed; in the case of an angle of separation of 
less than 20-25° no directional hearing is longer 
demonstrable through training.— F. C. Sumner. 

6033. Tonndorf, Juergen. (School Aviation Medi- 
cine, Randolph Field, Texas.) The relation of pure- 
tone threshold to speech perception in white noise. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-27-001, 
Report No. 2, 1951, 5 p.—‘Loudness sensation 
curves are established over masking levels ranging 
from 0 (quiet) to 80 db. The significance of these 
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curves with respect to the ‘busy line’ theory of 
masking is discussed. After plotting intensity 
scores obtained from speech tests of uniform measure 
(i.e. 50 percent articulation) into the family of loud- 
ness-sensation curves, a correlation between masking 
threshold and speech perception in noise is estab- 
lished. This relation is expressed in mathematical 
terms.""—W. F. Grether. 

6034. Tonndorf, Juergen, & Brogan, F. A. 
(School Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas.) 
Procedure for recording cochlear microphonics in 
animals. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-27- 
001, Rep. No. 5, 1951, 8 p.—“A procedure for re- 
cording cochlear microphonics in the guinea pig and 
the rabbit is described. A combination of corrected 
signal source (stimulation) and power-level re- 
corder (registration) facilitates relatively fast re- 
cording of gradient response curves for ten standard 
frequencies (between 200 and 6000 cycles). The 
action potentials of the eighth nerve are excluded 
by a cancellation method.”—W. F. Grether. 
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6035. Armstrong, Edward A. The nature and 
function of displacement activities. In Society for 
Experimental Biology, Physiological mechanisms in 
animal behavior, (see 26: 5966), 361—384.— Displace- 
ment activities are elicited when a strongly moti- 
vated animal manifests behavior patterns which are 
“out of context.” They are defined as ‘‘the per- 
formance of a behaviour-pattern, usually in an in- 
complete, eccentric or imperfectly orientated form, 
out of the functional context of appetites and be- 
haviour-patterns to which it is normally related, as 
a consequence of tension and the resultant deflexion 
of energy.”’ They appear as a consequence of drive- 
frustration. Some reactions of this type become 
stereotyped and may become fixed in a species, thus 
acting as an evolutionary mechanism. Relation- 
ships to aspects of psychopathology are briefly 
mentioned. 63 references.—L. J. O’ Kelly. 

6036. Baerends, C. P. Specializations in organs 
and movements with a releasing function. In 
Society for Experimental Biology, Physiological mech- 
anisms in animal behavior, (see 29: 5966), 337-360.— 
The relation between the patterns of stimulation in 
other living forms which serve as releasing mechan- 
isms for a given animal and the evolution of these 
other forms is discussed. The survival value of 
mutants in prey and in mates is illustrated from the 
experimental literature. The hypothesis of release 
mechanisms as an evolutionary force is applied to 
a variety of problems of function and structure in 
plants and animals. 52 references.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

6037. Beach, Frank A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Effects of forebrain injury upon mating be- 
havior in male pigeons. Behaviour, 1951, 4, 36-59.— 
After mating and copulative tests male pigeons were 
subjected to forebrain lesions, unilateral in four cases 
and bilateral in 12. Copulatory response was elim- 
inated in the unilateral cases and was restored during 
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androgen medication in two birds. Bilateral lesions 
had no effect on 8 and inhibited copulation in the 
remaining 4, whose lesions were more extensive than 
those of the unaffected birds. Only one bird re- 
sponded to androgen treatment. “It is suggested 
that the forebrain contributes to the male’s sexual 
performance by maintaining a high level of respon- 
siveness to sexual stimuli.” —L. J. O’ Kelly. 

6038. Bilodeau, Edward A., & Morin, Robert E. 
(Human Resources Res. Cent., Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Proficiency on the Pedestal Sight Manipula- 
tion Test with and without the tracking pipper. 
USAF Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 51-27, 
1951, 7 p.—On the Pedestal Sight Manipulation Test 
aiming or tracking is done with a central pipper and 
ranging is accomplished by adjusting a surrounding 
ring of dots to frame the wing tips of a target air- 
craft. ‘Ninety-six subjects practiced for 12 trials 
per day on five successive days. Half of these sub- 
jects were trained on sights modified by pipper re- 
moval. The other 48 subjects were trained on un- 
modified sights. Ranging and tracking perform- 
ance were examined for both groups. The no pipper 
group proved superior in ranging performance 
throughout the five days of practice. The pipper 
group, however, was better in mean tracking time 
throughout the experimental period. There were no 
significant differences between the groups in time on 
target simultaneously in azimuth, elevation, and 
range.”—W. F. Grether. 


6039. Brahm, K. Die Analyse der S-Laute mit 
elektroakustischen Apparaten: Ton-Frequenz-Spec- 
trometer und Wave-Analyser. (Analysis of S-sounds 
with electro-acoustic apparatuses: tone-frequency- 
spectrometer and wave-analyzer.) Folia phoniat., 
Basel, 1950, 2, 238-251.—Results of studying the 
principal and secondary sibilant sounds ss, sch, and 
z with Siemens’ tone-frequency-spectrometer and 
the wave-analyzer are compared with results of 
previous researches of Stumpf and Barczinski. 
The values found with the tone-frequency-spectrom- 
eter and the wave-analyzer commenced and term- 
inated with much higher frequencies than those 
found by Stumpf. The values.of Barczinski differ 
only for sch both above and below but correspond 
in the case of the sharp s with the new values. It is 
believed that the new methods are exact, precise, 
and rapid.— F. C. Sumner. 


6040. Cox, W. E. (Box 936, Southern Pines, 
N.C.) The effect of PK on the placement of falling 
objects. J. Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 40-48.—The 
author devised a new type of experiment in which 
the subjects tried, by psychokinesis (PK), to in- 
fluence falling dice or other objects to land in a 
designated area of a target surface. In 3 experi- 
mental series this objective was combined with that 
of having the subjects “will” the dice to fall with a 
specified face uppermost. Half of the time the 
subjects worked for “placement” and half of the 
time for a designated target face. In a total of 
1536 throws of 24 dice, the hits on primary targets 
were significantly higher than the hits on secondary 
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targets. It is concluded that the results give 
“strongly suggestive” evidence for the placement 
hypothesis.—B. M. Humphrey. 

6041. Eibl-Eibesfeldt, Irentius. Nahrungswerb 
und Beuteschema der Erdkrite (Bufo bufo L.). 
(Food acquisition and prey patterns in the common 
toad (Bufo bufo L.).) Behaviour, 1951, 4, 1-35.—A 
field study of the hunting and feeding behavior of 
the toad shows it to be most active at night and to 
detect its prey almost exclusively by visual cues. 
The innate releasing mechanism is primarily move- 
ment, and much habit-formation enters into the de- 
termination of preferred prey size, shape, color and 
movement. 36-item bibliography. English sum- 
mary.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

6042. Held, Fritz. Ein Beitrag zur Theorie der 
fraktionierten Aktivhypnose Kretschmers. (A con- 
tribution to Kretschmer’s theory of fragmentated 
active hypnosis.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1951, 1, 172-173.—Held thinks that the transition 
to the hypnotic state is caused by the sympathetic 
stimulation which relaxes the lenses. There is a 
neuro-psychological paralellism. The sympathetic 
nervous system is phylogenetically older than the 
parasympathetic n.s., and free associating which is 
passive and is not controlled or directed consciously 
is psychologically an older form of mentation than 
the conscious, alert, controlled thinking. The ap- 
pearance of a neurologically older state (relaxation 
of lenses) is accompanied by the appearance of a 
psychologically older intellectual state (hypnosis).— 
Z. A. Piotrowski. 

6043. Johnson, W. H., Franks, W. R., Kelk, G. 
F., Stubbs, R. A., & Tremaine, V. J. Studies to 
define quantitatively the stimulus required to pro- 
duce motion sickness. Rev. canad. Biol., 1951, 10, 
75.—Abstract, 

6044. Koehler, O. Die Analyse der Taxisanteile 
instinktartigen Verhaltens. (Analysis of the role of 
taxes in instinct-like behavior.) In Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology, Physiological mechanisms in 
animal behavior, (see 26: 5966), 269-304.—After a 
discussion of the problems of classifying forced 
movements from the standpoint of involved sensory 
systems, and results, etc., and of the problem of 
distinguishing between kineses and taxes, the writer 
turns to the problem of homing. Using examples 
from human and lower forms the part played by 
memory (Mnemotaxis), kinaesthesis circular flight, 
subjective space coordination and light-directional 
orientation is discussed. 152 references and a criti- 
cal comment by D. L. Gunn on special aspects of 
terminology of the taxes.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

6045. Lazarus, Richard S., Deese, James, & 
Osler, Sonia. (Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md.) 
Review of research on effects of psychological stress 
upon performance. USAF Hum. Resour. Res. 
Cent., Res. Bull. 51-28, 1951, 13 p.—This “report 
represents a systematic review of the literature 
dealing with the effects of stress upon performance. 
First of all, various experimental procedures which 
have been used to produce stress are analyzed and 
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evaluated. Various techniques for measuring the 
effects of stress are next considered. This is fol- 
lowed by a review of experimental studies of per- 
formance under stress. Based upon this review, the 
authors undertake an evaluation of the problem of 
the effects of stress including a consideration of 
theoretical constructs which contribute to an under- 
standing of this problem." 45-item bibliography.— 
W. F. Grether. 


6046. Lecomte, J. Recherches sur le comporte- 
ment agressif des ouvrieres d’Apis mellifica. (A 
study of aggressive behavior in Apis mellifica 
workers.) Behaviour, 1951, 4, 60-66.—Aggressive 
behavior in the honey bee is related to stimuli in- 
ducing approach and those eliciting attack. Move- 
ment in models elicited attack, although there are 
wide individual differences between members of the 
same colony and between colonies in aggressive 
tendencies.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


6047. Lecomte, Jacques. (Station de Recherches 
apicoles, Bures-sur-Yvette, France.) Sur le determ- 
inisme de la formation de la grappe chez les abeilles. 
(Factors determining swarming in bees.) Zschr. 
vergl. Physiol., 1950, 32, 499-506.— Experimentation 
to ascertain factors making for swarming in bees 
reveals: (1) There exists a real interattraction of the 
workers of A pis mellifica; (2) this interattraction has 
for a point of departure a complex stimulus of a 
vibratory and olfactory nature; (3) the point of 
departure of the olfactory stimulus is situated in the 
abdomen; (4) in order that the stimulus be per- 
ceived in an efficacious manner by the bee, it is 
necessary that the latter be integrated in a group 
sufficiently numerous.— F. C. Sumner. 


6048. Lorenz, Konrad Z. The comparative method 
in studying innate behavior patterns. In Society for 
Experimental Biology, Physiological mechanisms in 
animal behavior, (see 26: 5966), 221-268.—Lorenz 
describes the nature and program of comparative 
ethology, which may be defined as the comparative 
study of innate behavior. After criticizing the 
reciprocal errors made by workers in other fields 
with respect to patterns of behavior, directedness, 
spontaneity, and innate behavior, he emphasized 
the necessity of a thorough inventory of all be- 
havior patterns at the disposal of a given species as 
a starting point for meaningful research. Next is 
application of the true comparative method, a 
study of “the similarities and dissimilarities of 
homologous characters of allied forms... .” 46 
references.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


6049. Luchsinger, R. Uber die Bauchredner- 
stimme. (The voice of the ventriloquist.) Folia 
phoniat., Basel, 1948, 1, 117-123.— X-ray pictures 
and sound analyses of records made by 2 ventrilo- 
quists are given and the significance of ventriloquism 
for phoniatry is stressed. Ventriloquism represents 
one extreme in the narrowing of the resonance 
cavity as opposed to the other extreme, i.e., the 
widening of the resonance cavity in singing with full 
carrying power.— F, C. Sumner. 
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6050. Pantin, C. F. A. (Cambridge U., England.) 
Behaviour patterns in lower invertebrates. In 
Society for Experimental Biology, Physiological mech- 
anisms in animal behavior, (see 26: 5966), 175—195.— 
Analysis of behavior patterns in Coelenterates and 
other simple organisms shows many instances in 
which similar adaptive behavior may be accom- 
plished by the use of different physiological mechan- 
isms. Although these organisms sometimes act as 
passive “‘reflex’’ instruments, in many activities the 
motivational state of the animal decisively modifies 
the response pattern. The relation of these findings 
to instinctive behavior patterns in higher animals 
is discussed. 43 references.—L. J. O’ Kelly. 


6051. Pardell, Seymour S. (Brooklyn State Hosp., 
New York.) Psychology of the hypnotist. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1950, 24, 483-491.—The psychological char- 
acteristics of a hypnotist as well as that of the pa- 
tient are discussed. Psychiatry and hypnodontics 
as well as hypnosis in dentistry point to the necessity 
of closer professional ties on educational, clinical, 
and research levels.— M. P. Kiinger. 


6052. Pratt, J. G. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
The Cormack placement PK experiments. J. 
Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 57-73.—Nine experiments 
were carried out by G. Cormack in testing his 
ability to influence moving dice by psychokinesis 
(PK) so that they would come to rest on the desig- 
nated one of two target areas. The results of all 
series pooled are highly significant. Four series in 
which the dice were electrically released from the 
apparatus yielded independently significant results. 
Series comparing different sizes and densities of dice 
showed significant differences in scoring rate but did 
not reveal any consistent relationship between scor- 
ing rate and the physical characteristics of the dice. 
—B. M. Humphrey. 


6053. Prechtl, Heinz, & Schleidt, Wolfgang M. 
(U. of Vienna, Austria.) Auslisende und steuernde 
Mechanismen des Saugaktes. (Releasing and 
steering mechanisms of the act of sucking.) Zschr. 
vergl. Physiol., 1950, 32, 257-262.—7 yellow neck 
mice (A podemus flavicollis), 3 guinea pigs, 3 white 
rats (all animals still naked and blind), and 30 
healthy newborn children were used in this experi- 
mental study of conditions releasing and steering 
the mechanism of the sucking act. The experi- 
mental arrangement consisted in simulating the 
conditions of the breast and nipples. It was found 
that rats, mice, guinea pigs possess an innate re- 
lease-mechanism for “‘fissures”’ as well as for warmth- 
optimum; that mice, rats and nurslings find the 
nipples with the aid of an “exploratory automa- 
tism” (lateral swinging of the head), the guinea pig 
with an “oral orientation-mechanism” which also 
appears in the child from the 3rd to 4th week and 
relieves the “exploratory automatism.”’ For both 
tactual stimuli in the mouth region are primarily of 
a releasing character. The sucking movements all 
point to the imperative characters of an automa- 
tism.— F. C. Sumner. 
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6054. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
The Forwald ents with placement PK. J. 
Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 49-56.—Forwald, a Swedish 
engineer, carried out two series of tests in which he 
tried by psychokinesis (PK) to influence 10 falling 
dice per trial so that they would land on a designated 
half of a target surface. The dice were released from 
an electrically-controlled dice channel from which 
they rolled down an inclined plane onto a smooth 
surface divided into two equal areas. A total of 
40,000 single-die throws gave significant results 
(CR = 5.00). Findings are interpreted as confirm- 
ing plcaement results of other experimenters.— 
B. M. Humphrey. 


6055. Rhine, Louisa E. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Conviction and associated conditions in 
spontaneous cases. J. Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 
164—-191.—Analysis of a collection of 1600 case re- 
ports of spontaneous psychic experiences showed that 
in over half of the cases the percipient had a definite 
feeling of certainty about the validity of the experi- 
ence. Of dream cases only about one-third showed 
this “conviction” feeling, while about two-thirds of 
the waking cases did. Precognitive psychic ex- 
periences showed a lower percentage of conviction 
cases than did non-precognitive psi (psychic) ex- 
periences. The cases were further analyzed into 
categories dealing with the manner in which psi is 
experienced and the extent of the knowledge con- 
veyed. Large differences were found in the percent- 
age of conviction cases appearing in the various 
categories —B. M. Humphrey. 


6056. Rhine, Louisa E. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Placement PK tests with three types of objects. 
J. Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 132-138.—Subjects tried 
by psychokinesis (PK) to make mechanically- 
released falling objects come to rest on a designated 
half of a target surface. Three types of objects were 
used in rotation: marbles, cubes, and coins. A total 
of 113,100 objects were thrown, the results of which 
were not statistically significant. A “special-sub- 
jects” section of the data showed several suggestive 
effects which may serve as the basis for further re- 
search plans.—B. M. Humphrey. 


6057. Smith, J. E. (Cambridge U., England.) 
Some observations on the nervous mechanisms un- 
derlying the behavior of starfishes. In Society for 
Experimental Biology, Physiological mechanisms in 
animal behavior, (see 26: 5966), 196—220.—Following 
a brief review of recent advances in knowledge of 
the neuroanatomy of the starfish, experimental ob- 
servations of factors influencing foot movement are 
reported. These are used to infer the nature of 
neural function in this species and to relate their 
function to adaptive behavior. 17 references.— 
L. I. O’Kelly. 


6058. Stetson, R.H. Motor phonetics; a study of 
speech movements in action. (2d ed.) Amsterdam, 
Netherlands: North-Holland Publishing Co., 1951. 
xi, 212 p. $3.50. (Copies obtainable from Psy- 
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chology Dept., Oberlin College, Oberlin, O.)—An 
application of the analysis of skilled movements to 
the processes of speech. Oscillograph methods were 
employed to record the muscular contractions of 
the speech apparatus, including thoracic and ab- 
dominal movements. The material has been or- 
rx into 8 parts: Basic concepts of phonology; 

ethods and apparatus in experimental phonetics; 
Coordinations of the movements of speech; Influence 
of the phonetic units on each other; Classification of 
phonemes; Stress and rate and their relation to 
the syllable and to the breath group; The breath 
group in English dependent on the stress pattern of 
the words; Rhythm and the characteristic utterance 
of a language. 107-item bibliography; glossary of 
motor phonetic terms.—A. J. Sprow. 


6059. Szasz, Thomas S. On the psychoanalytic 
theory of instincts. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 
25-48.—-The ill-defined basic psychoanalytic con- 
cepts and postulates pertaining to the theory of life 
and death instincts are examined in the light of cur- 
rent biological knowledge of life. It is suggested 
that there is only one primary instinct, a life instinct, 
which operates by drawing negative entropy from 
the environment.— N. H. Pronko. 


6060. Thouless, Robert H. (Cambridge U., Eng- 
land.) A report on an experiment in psychokinesis 
with dice and a discussion on psychological factors 
favo success. J. Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 89-102. 
—Reprint: see 25: 7292.—B. M. Humphrey. 


6061. Tinbergen, N. The hierarchical organiza- 
tion of nervous mechanisms underlying instinctive 
behaviour. In Society for Experimental Biology, 
Physiological mechanisms in animal behavior, (see 
26: 5966), 305—312.—The possibility that the various 
components of behavior are mediated by a number of 
levels of neural organization is proposed. The moti- 
vated animal shows two such levels in the division 
between exploratory and consummatory behavior, 
the latter being mediated by centers of the lowest 
level. Examples from the behavior of birds are 
given. The major role of the hypothalamus as a 
high-level center is stressed.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


6062. Wells, C. P. (Univ. College, London.) 
Spontaneous activity cycles in polychaete worms. 
In Society for Experimental Biology, Physiological 
mechanisms in animal behavior, (see 26: 5966), 128- 
142.—Activity cycles of the lugworm, Arenicola 
marina L., which lives in a fixed burrow in muddy 
sand flats between tide marks and lives on sand, were 
determined. There is a feeding cycle determined by 
an oesophageal pacemaker, and an irrigation cycle 
with an undetermined pacemaker in the ventral 
cord. The relation of these cycles of ‘“‘highly specific 
and functionally important acts” to the worm’s 
adaptation and to possibly similar mechanisms in 
other species is discussed. 39 references.—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 5952, 6205) 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


6063. Alcayde Vilar, Francisco. Variaciones fisio- 
légicas en sujetos emocionados. (Physiological 
variations in emotioned subjects.) Rev. Psicol. 
Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1951, 2, 21-26.—Emotional 
states provoke physiological changes which vary in 
intensity from individual to individual. Some of the 
difficulties encountered in the application of physiol- 
ogical methods to psychology are mentioned. Eng- 
lish summary.—E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 


6064. Brenman, Margaret; Gill, Merton, & 
Knight, Robert P. Spontaneous fluctuations in 
depth of hypnosis and their implications for ego- 
function. Jnt. J. Psycho-anal., 1952, 33, 22-33.— 
Studies of patients’ reports of spontaneous fluctua- 
tions in “depth of hypnosis”’ are explained as occur- 
ing when an existing psychological equilibrium is 
threatened. The indices of such disequilibrium are 
listed. The data are interpreted to include the no- 
tion that the hypnotic state involves not only the 
gratification of pregenital and oedipal libidinal 
needs but also a constantly changing balance be- 
tween such needs, hostility expressions, and defenses 
against both these instinctual impulses— WN. H. 
Pronko. 


6065. Dailey, Charles A. (V. A. Hosp., St. Louis, 
Mo.) The effects of premature conclusion upon the 
acquisition of understanding of a person. J. Psychol. 
1952, 33, 133-152.—Four experimental conditions 
were set up to determine whether partial knowledge 
of an individual would lead to erroneous diagnosis of 
his personality. All conditions involved reading 
biographical material, then completing the Guilford- 
Martin GAMIN test as the rater thought the sub- 
ject would answer the items; then the rater’s choices 
were compared to the subject’s actual replies. (1) 
Those who rated before reading the biography 
tended to repeat premature conclusions even after 
subsequently having contact with the material. 
(2) Reading only a small amount also stood in the 
way of making revisions after having fuller contact. 
(3) If allowed contact with just certain items of in- 
formation, the effect spreads to decisions about other 
materials read later; that is, the stereotype remains, 
evidence to the contrary. (4) Pausing during read- 
ing, then being given additional materials, hampers 
the acquisition of understanding an individual, as 
compared to results from raters who read through 
without interruption.—R. W. Husband. 


6066. Flugel, J. C. La tolérance. (Tolerance.) 
Rev. franc. Psychanal,. 1951, 15, 394-406.—Toler- 
ance, the basis of liberty, allows containment of 
negative and hostile affect. Tolerance is examined 
as a psychological state, as a controlling influence in 
coordinated thinking, as a moral force, as a mechan- 
ism redirecting aggression against the self, learned 
early in the ambivalence of childhood toward others, 
later in the ambivalence toward self-—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 
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6067. Forel, O.-L. Das Ressentiment; Ein 
Hindernis in der Umerziehung. (Resentment; a 
hurdle to re-education.) Beth. Schweiz, Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1948, No. 14, 5-37.—Resentment is a 
major factor in human behavior and a predisposi- 
tion is present in everyone. It is usually created in 
children through the abreaction of the parents’ re- 
sentment. It provides the fuel for both individual 
and mass conflicts, leading to war and destruction, 
only to breed more resentment in its wake. To 
break the vicious circle a re-evaluation and greater 
understanding of basic human values is sorely 
needed.—H. P. David. 

6068 Friedman, Paul. The bridge: a study in 
symbolism. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 49-80.— 
Bridge dreams of patients are analyzed and it is 
shown that the bridge plays a specific role in their 
analysis in addition to being a sexual and incestuous 
symbol. European folklore and a variety of literary 
productions are then cited to show what a fast hold 
the bridge has upon the fancy and fantasy of man, 
whether as an archaic residue or as an individually 
acquired symbol.— N. H. Pronko. 

6069. Hastorf, A. H., & Piper,G. W. (Dartmouth 
Coll., Hanover, N. H.) A note on the effect of ex- 
plicit instructions on prestige suggestion. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1951, 33, 289-293.—One of two experi- 
mental groups in the second administration of an 
attitude questionnaire, this time with the fictitious 
“scores” of 100 businessmen and educators added 
was explicitly told that “‘they had taken the test 
before and asked . . . to try and answer the ques- 
tions as nearly as possible in the same way as they 
had on the first administration.” Suggestion af- 
fected the responses of both groups about equally. 
“Apparently, there is no need for using vague or 
ambiguous instructions for the second administra- 
tion of the scale in suggestion experiments of this 
sort.” —J. C. Franklin. 

6070. Ladd, John. (Brown U., Providence, R. I.) 
Free will and voluntary action. Phil. phenomenol. 
Res., 1952, 12, 392-405.—The author contends that 
the problem of free will is primarily an empirical 
one, involving the psychology of motivation and 
personality. An adequate theory of free will must 
avoid the assumptions that: (1) the problem can be 
solved on metaphysical grounds alone, (2) the will 
and its acts are distinct from the activities proceed- 
ing from the will, (3) voluntary action is exclusively 
identified with choice, (4) the only causal determi- 
nants of voluntary action are specific desires, and (5)a 
theory of free will must predicate freedom of the 
causal characteristic which itself defines the freedom 
of action. It is suggested that the concept of volun- 
tary action can be illuminated by an organizing 
principle which integrates specific desires with dis- 
positional tendencies and beliefs. Spanish summary. 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6071. Luchins, Abraham S. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal.) The Einstellung test of rigidity; its relation 
to concreteness of thinking. J. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 303-310.—This is a study of the relation- 
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ship between behavioral rigidity, as measured by an 
Einstellung test, and concreteness of thinking, as 
measured by the similarities subtests of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale. Two criteria for be- 
havioral rigidity were utilized. In the case of the 
first, there was a “rather consistent but generally 
unreliable trend toward a positive relationship be- 
tween behavioral rigidity and concreteness of 
thinking.’’ When the second criterion was used, no 
consistent trend in the relationship was discovered. 
Validity of the 2 criteria is discussed, and suggestions 
made for further research on the systematic varia- 
tion of conditions under which tests of rigidity and 
tests of conceptual behavior are given.— F. Costin. 

6072. McGinnies, Elliott, & Sherman, Howard. 
(U. Alabama, University.) Generalization of percep- 
tual defense. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 
81-85.—‘‘The recognition thresholds of twenty male 
undergraduates were determined for eight five-letter 
words, approximately equal in frequency of occur- 
rence and of apparently neutral connotation. Four 
of these task words were always presented to the ob- 
server following full exposure of a ‘taboo’ word. The 
remaining four were always preceded by exposure of 
a neutral word. Duration thresholds of the observ- 
ers for the task words following critical, or taboo, 
words were significantly higher than their thresholds 
for task words following neutral words. An attempt 
has been made to interpret these findings in terms 
of reenforcement of an avoidance reaction that has 
generalized from the taboo to the neutral stimuli." — 
L. N. Solomon. 


6073. Ricciutti, Henry N. A review of procedural 
variations in level of aspiration studies. USAF 
Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull. 51-24, 1951, 
12 p.—Studies of level of aspiration are reviewed 
with respect to types of task utilized, manner in 
which subjects indicate level of aspiration, type of 
information reported to subjects regarding per- 
formance, whether individual or group tests, and 
types of scores utilized.—W. F. Grether. 

6074. Welch, Livingston. (Whitney Psychiat. 
Clinic, New York 21.) What is need reduction? 
J. Psychol., 1952, 33, 153-157.—Needs are dis- 
cussed, particularly in behavioristic literature, as 
if they were simple and not in need of precise defini- 
tion. Yet they fall into at least these categories: 
physiological and acquired; known and unrealized; 
pleasurably satisfied, painfully satisfied, and nega- 
tively satisfied; accompanied by pleasure, and fol- 
lowed by pleasure; accompanied by pain, and 
followed by pain; need for no needs (suicide). Two 
principal underlying concepts can be identified in all 
these: pain-reduction and enjoyment-augmentation. 
—R. W. Husband. 


6075. z. Wittgenstein, O. Fragen um einige 
archaische Bilder im Gestalten. (Concerning cer- 
tain archaic images in the process of formation.) Z. 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1951, 1, 165-172.—The 
concept, i.e., something one can comprehend, is 
usually confused with the symbol, i.e., with some- 
thing that is incomprehensible. Freud confuses sex 
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with love when he says that the great majority of 
dream symbols are sex symbols. The entrances to 
buildings not only symbolize the female genitals 
(Freud) but also the incomprehensible craving for 
the return to the womb, the piace of origin (Jung, 
Wittgenstein). A number of symbolic designs are 
analyzed in an attempt to demonstrate that they 
express positive and desirable activities rather than 
fearful and avoided objects.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


6076. Alper, Thelma G. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.), & Korchin, Sheldon J. Memory for 
relevant material. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 25-37.—Memory for socially relevant 
material was studied by two different recall meth- 
ods, the method of successive reproduction and the 
method of serial reproduction. The general tenor of 
the material was derogatory to women though ap- 
proximately equal numbers of pro-male, pro-female, 
anti-male, and anti-female items were included as 
well as ambivalent and neutral items. Since the 
temporal course of forgetting a socially relevant ma- 
terial varies considerably with the method of meas- 
uring retention, the results are presented in terms 
of the method used.— L. N. Solomon. 


6077. Anichkov, S. V. Farmakologiia uslovnykh 
refleksov. (The pharmacology of conditioned re- 
flexes.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1952, 38, 3-12.—A survey 
of pharmacological studies of the conditioned reflex 
is provided. The exploitation of the scientific 
“heritage of I. P. Pavlov” is urged.—J. D. London. 


6078. Antonitis, Joseph J. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Response variability in the white rat during 
conditioning, extinction, and reconditioning. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 273-281.—Variability of 
nose-thrusting responses in 12 male albino rats was 
studied during unconditioned responding, condition- 
ing, extinction and reconditioning. Response vari- 
ability is a decreasing monotonic function of the 
number of reinforcements (given in blocks in suc- 
cessive conditioning sessions), is consistently greater 
at the beginning than at the end of conditioning and 
reconditioning sessions, is less during reconditioning 
after extinction than during continuous conditioning 
and is high and irregular during unconditioned re- 
sponding and extinction.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

6079. Boycott, B. B., & Young, J. Z. (University 
College, London.) The comparative study of learn- 
i In Society for Experimental Biology, Physiologi- 

mechanisms in animal behavior, (see 26: 5966), 
432-453.—Experiments on simple learning in the 
octopus are described, followed by data on the re- 
sults of ablation of various parts of the cuttlefish and 
octopus central nervous system. In general the 
highest centers (lobus frontalis superior) appear 
necessary for maintenance of inhibitory habits. 
Neuroanatomical considerations suggest an integra- 
tive role between sensory sources in the lobes 
frontalis. Differences between the octopus and 
cuttlefish in these respects are discussed. 11 refer- 
ences.— L. I. O'Kelly. 
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6080. Caldwell, Willard E., & Sandler, Henry M. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D. C.) The 
role of gaseous formaldehyde as reinforcement in 
maze learning in albino mice. J. Psychol., 1952, 33, 
47-56.—The principal objective was to enlarge a 
concept of reinforcement by Caldwell: that any pat- 
tern of energy operating upon the receptors of the 
organism produce disequilibrium of energy between 
the receptors and he dienes of the organism. Us- 
ing 28 sated albino mice, formaldehyde as motiva- 
tion, and the absence of formaldehyde as reinforce- 
ment, the experimental group gave a statistically 
better performance for mean errors and time in one 
experiment, only on the error score on the second, 
and variability of controls was much greater.—R. W. 
Husband, 

6081. Carpenter, R. K., & MacLeod, L. D. 
(Burden Neurol. Inst., Bristol, Eng.) The effects of 
ethyl alcohol and acetaldehyde on maze behaviour 
and motor co-ordination in rats. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 
98, 167-173.—When both alcohol and acetaldehyde 
were administered maze behavior was much more 
disturbed on second and third runs than when either 
was used alone. Apparatus to allow careful observa- 
tion and recording of behavior in a plane maze is 
described.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6082. Datel, William E., & Seward, John P. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) On the persistence of 
an ear-scratching response in the rat. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 58-61.—‘“The experiment 
was essentially a repetition, on a larger scale, of 
Olson's study of the after-effects of an irritant on 
ear-scratching in rats. Collodion was applied to the 
ears of eight animals on five successive days, while 
eight other animals were observed as a control. 
Ear-scratching was sampled in ten-minute observa- 
tion periods once a day. The results substantiated 
Olson's finding in direction but not in degree. For 
at least 16 days after cessation of treatment the 
mean scratching of the experimental animals was 
higher than that of the controls at a significance 
level between .05 and .01."" Theoretical implica- 
tions of these findings, in terms of functional au- 
tonomy, secondary reinforcement, and secondary 
motivation are discussed.— L. N. Solomon. 


6083. Deese, James, & C ter, J. A. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) ve level and rein- 
forcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 236-238.— 
Thirty rats divided into two equal groups were run 
in a 3-ft. long runway under conditions of food 
deprivation. After 24 trials, the motivation was re- 
versed for both groups, the low-drive group which 
had been fed immediately before training was now 
fed after the training, the high-drive group which 
had been fed following the daily training was now fed 
first and then trained. Performance was measured 
in terms of response latency. S's trained under low 
drive attained the level of performance of the high 
drive group immediately after being placed on high 
drive. The performance of the high-drive group did 
not change significantly when they were switched 
to low drive—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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6084. de Mon G., & Perlmutter, H. V. 
Apprendre en groupe. Une expérience de psychol- 
ogie sociale. (Learning in a group; a social psy- 
chology experiment.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 359-376.— 
20 groups, each consisting of 3 subjects of same age 
(20 years old), sex, and training, were subjected to 
learning as quickly as ible a list of 19 nonsense 
words of 2 syllables. First, each individual had to 
learn the list by himself and subsequently to learn 
an equivalent listina group. Results were quantita- 
tive and qualitative. Group performance proved 
superior to individual work. However, the number 
of exceptional cases where this rule does not hold 
(ineficacious groups, individuals disequilibrating 
and enfeebling the whole group, subjects of high 
level who lose in working collectively) incline the 
authors to think that group work does not bring the 
solution of all the problems of efficacy.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

6085. Dinsmoor, James A. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The effect of hunger on discriminated re- 
sponding. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol 1952, 47, 67-72. 
—‘‘The present experiment was conducted in order 
to analyze in a more systematic fashion, without 
speculative embellishments, previously reported ob- 
servations on the increased frequency of generalized 
verbal responses at high levels of drive. The cor- 
responding bar-pressing rates of six white rats under 
positive (reinforced) and negative (nonreinforced) 
stimulation have been compared at seven levels of 
hunger. With the exception of a single deviant 
value, the two rates remain closely proportional; one 
is a linear function of the other. It is concluded that 
the increase in rate is general, and that a stimulus 
discrimination, as measured by the relative rates of 
response, is not affected by changes in drive.”— 
L. N. Solomon. 


6086. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U/., Evan- 
ston, I.) The effect of unequal amounts of practice 
on motor learning before and after rest. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 257-264-—157 subjects were 
trained on a pursuit rotor for a 5-min. pre-rest ses- 
sion, 10-min. rest and a 5-min. post-rest session. 
Groups worked under massed practice (MP) or 
distributed practice (DP) during the pre-rest session. 
One of the DP groups was given MP and one of the 
MP groups received DP during the post-rest session. 
DP subjects performed significantly better than the 
MP subjects at the end of the pre-rest period. 
Relative reminiscence gain was the same for all 
groups. Post-rest distributed practice groups were 
significantly superior to the post-rest massed groups. 
Results indicated that ‘‘S’s who had used distributed 

ractice before rest had not only shown superior per- 
ormance, but had learned as much as massed prac- 
tice S’s, even though they had considerably less 
practice.""—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

6087. Hovland, Carl IL, & Kurtz, Kenneth H. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Experimental studies 
in rote-learning th : IX. Influence of work-de- 
crement factors on v . J. exp. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 265-272.—12 subjects learned lists of non- 
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sense syllables by the serial anticipation method 
under the following conditions: ‘“‘(a) 10 min. of addi- 
tion followed immediately by learning: (b) 10 min. 
of addition with 2 min. of rest (color naming) be- 
tween work and learning; and (c) control, without 
prior work.”” Interpolated rest under condition (b) 
resulted in the only net gain in subsequent recall. 
Color naming tended to interfere with recall after the 
first trial. Lack of reminiscence under control con- 
ditions is discussed —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

6088. Konorski, J. (Nencki Institute of Experi- 
mental Biology, Lodz.) Mechanisms of learning. 
In Society for Experimental Biology, Physiological 
mechanisms in animal behavior, (see 26: 5966), 
409-431.—“‘In this paper an attempt has been 
made to separate and to define certain simple types 
of learning and to some degree to analyze their 
physiological mechanism. The following types have 
been discussed: (1) the modifiability of unconditioned 
reflexes, and especially the extinction of the orienta- 
tion reflex; (2) classic (first-type) conditioning, both 
excitatory and inhibitory; (3) motor (second-type) 
conditioning; (4) latent learning, i.e., association of 
‘neutral’ stimuli.” 40 references.—L. J. O’Kelly. 


6089. Lashley, K. S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) In search of the engram. In Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology, Physiological mechanisms in ani- 
mal behavior, (sec 26: 5966), 454-482.—A review of the 
experimental evidence on neural mechanisms in learn- 
ing and memory leads to conclusions: (1) ‘‘the theory 
of well-defined conditional reflex paths’’ is mistaken; 
(2) there is no demonstrable localization of a memory 
trace; (3) ‘associative areas’’ are not storehouses for 
memories; (4) “the trace of any activity is not an 
isolated connexion between sensory and motor ele- 
ments”; (5) cortical equivalence indicates multiple 
representation of memories; (6) since all brain cells 
are constantly active, “‘no great excess of cells. . . 
can be reserved as the seat of special memories.” 
58 references.—L. I. O’ Kelly. 

6090. Lowell, Edgar L. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The effect of need for achievement on 
learning and speed of performance. J. Psychol., 
1952, 33, 31-40.—40 male college students were 
given a scrambled word task on which learning could 
take place, and a simple addition task on which no 
further improvement was to be expected. A pro- 
jective measure of “achievement motivation’’ was 
used to compare level of motivation with per- 
formance on the two tasks. On the scrambled word 
task the groups started equal, but those with greater 
motivation improved more rapidly and kept im- 
proving; on the addition task the group with higher 
motivation showed a higher output from beginning 
to end.— R. W. Husband. 

6091. Nagaty, Mohamed O. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) The effect of reinforcement on 
closely following S-R connections: I. The effect of a 
backward conditioning procedure on the extinction 
of conditioned avoidance. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
239-246.—‘‘Forty albino rats were conditioned to 
rotate a wheel to the sound of a buzzer, and then were 
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given 50 experimental trials under 3 different condi- 
tions: (1) shock 1 sec. before the buzzer; (2) shock 
20 sec. before the buzzer; & (3) the buzzer alone 
without shock.” Conditioned responses suffered 
extinction under all three conditions, the results of 
(1) and (2) not being expected on the basis of back- 
ward conditioning and spread of reinforcement to 
subsequent events. Extinction was greatest under 
condition (3) and least under condition (1) which 
indicated that although shock during the extinction 
trials did not present extinction it did facilitate its 
prevention to some extent.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

6092. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The generalization gradient in recognition memory. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 231-235.—Subjects learned 
a series of 24 six-letter nonsense words (constructed 
to yield a randomized distribution of vowels and 
consonants) and retention was tested immediately 
by a retention test of 48 items “. . . in which there 
were groups of six items representing 0-1, 1-, 2-, 
and 3-— letter changes from the original items and a 
group of 24 items unrelated to the original learning 
items.”” The greater the number of elements com- 
mon to both the original learning and test items the 
more frequently were these items chosen in the 
recognition test. ‘Frequency of recognition re- 
sponses describes a gradient of stimulus generaliza- 
tion.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


6093. Pribram, Karl H. (Yale U. Sch. Med., 
New Haven, Conn.) Some physical and pharmaco- 
logical factors affecting delayed response perform- 
ance of baboons following frontal lobotomy. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1950, 13, 373—382.—Following train- 
ing on a delayed response problem 2 immature 
Chacma baboons were subjected to bilateral frontal 
lobotomy. For 6 months thereafter they showed a 
low performance level on this test. Significantly im- 
proved performance was obtained following: intra- 
muscular Nembutal; intramuscular insulin; reduced 
environmental temperature; fasting. No improve- 
ment was noted with increased environmental tem- 
perature, benzedrine, or prefeeding. Both the 
physical and pharmacological changes affect central 
neural mechanisms, which in turn are related to 
changes in energy metabolism, better performance 
being positively related to increased food intake.— 
C. E. Henry. 


6094. Subes, J., & Vire, D. Souvenirs d’enfance 
et genése dela mémoire. (Recollections of childhood 
and the genesis of memory.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 
60-—76.—50 subjects between 18 and 26 years of age 
(39 F; 11 M) were orally interrogated as to their 
recollections of early childhood. The earliest recol- 
lections are found in greatest number in the course of 
the 4th year. Rarely do subjects of 20 years of age 
feel themselves still actually emotionally affected 
one way or another by the recollection. Universally 
characteristic of these recollections of childhood is 
the conservation of the luminous impression. These 
recollections are not chosen at random but are re- 
lated to 3 fundamental aspects of the infantile affec- 
tive life: the desire to equal grown people: curiosity 
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and disquietude in regard to birth; anguish in the 
presence of death. 33 references.—F. C. Sumner. 


6095. Thomas, Hobart F., & Stone, Calvin P. 
(Stanford U., Calif.) Maze performance of albino 
rats under influence of dilantin sodium while sub- 
jected to electroshock. J. Psychol., 1952, 33, 
127-132.—Ingestion of sodium dilantin (an anti- 
convulsant) in daily doses averaging about 65 mg 
by adult male rats averaging 238 grams weight did 
not significantly alter the effects of electro-convul- 
sive shocks (one per day) on their rates of maze 
learning as compared with controls given convul- 
sions without dilantin. Their performances were 
significantly worse than those of rats given sodium 
without shock. The differences between groups 
gradually disappeared during a 10-day period after 
shocks and dilantin medication were discontinued. 
—R. W. Husband. 

6096. Thorpe, W. H. (Cambridge U., England.) 
The concepts of learning and their relation to those 
of instinct. In Society for Experimental Biology, 
Physiological mechanisms in animal behavior, (see 
26: 5966), 387-408.—Types of learning, including 
habituation, conditioning, trial and error learning, 
insight learning and imprinting are described and 
illustrated in a variety of species. He concludes that 
“something conative and of the fundamental nature 
of learning is inherent in the very perception of all 
patterned stimuli, since the very recognition of pat- 
tern involves comparison usually in both time and 
space. . . . Learning involved in perception must 
therefore be phylogenetically prior to anything 
which could be classified as instinct and must indeed 
be an essential component, on the perceptory side at 
least, of even the most rigid instincts.” 61 refer- 
ences.— L. J. O'Kelly. 

6097. Thune, Leland, E. (Vanderbilt U., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) Warm-up effect as a function of level 
of practice in verbal learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 250-256.—60 undergraduate subjects work- 
ing individually were required to learn one perfect 
repetition 15 ten-item lists of unrelated paired- 
associate adjectives at the rate of 3 different lists on 
each of 5 days. Efficiency of learning was related 
to the number of lists previously learned within the 
session and to the number of prior learning sessions. 
The rapid warm-up gain within the session was rela- 
tively independent of and consistently larger than 
the general practice effect obtained for the five ses- 
sions. This rapid gain was lost during the interval 
(one day for 65% of the subjects) between sessions.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstract 6227) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


6098. Chapman, A. H., & Mensh, Ivan N. (Wash- 
ington U. Sch. Med., St. Louis.) Déja vu experience 
and conscious fantasy in adults. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl., 1951, 25, 163-175.—220 persons, ranging 
in age from 15 through 69 years, were individually 
interviewed. Data were obtained on their psycho- 
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logical experiences of déjA vu and day-dreaming 
(conscious fantasy) and on related factors. In 
general, déjA vu experience was found to be signifi- 
cantly and inversely related to age; there was a 
slight relation to education, occupation, and travel; 
and there were no sex differences. Day-dreaming 
was also found to decrease significantly with age, 
occurred in nearly twice as many individuals as did 
déja vu, and was not related significantly to sex, 
education, occupation, or travel.—A. Weider. 

6099. Cohen, John. (Birkbeck Coll., U. London, 
England.) Ontogenesis of thought. Psychiatry, 
1952, 15, 27—31.—The interpretation of thought re- 
= a temporal dimension and a unique, indivi- 

ual specificity related to an individual. Intellec- 
tualistic and nativistic influences are criticized and 
generalizations of “‘set’”’ suggested as an alternative 
theory.— N. H. Pronko. 

6100. Deschamps, C., & Michaud, E. Figures 
éométriques vues par de jeunes techniciens. 
Geometrical figures viewed by young technicians.) 

Enfance, 1951, 4, 277-285.—Boys and girls 14 to 18 
years of age, attending an apprentice school, were 
examined to determine realistic, pragmatic, and con- 
ceptual thinking. 2 tasks involving space percep- 
tion were used. Pragmatic thinking decreased with 
age, conceptual thinking increased with age, while 
realistic thinking was less frequent.— F. C. Sumner. 

6101. Hadamard, J. A propos de la psychologie 
de linvention. (The psychology of invention.) 
Acta Psychol., 1952, 8, 147-153.—Though im- 
portant individual differences exist, a constant in all 
invention seems to be a period of incubation before 
the illumination phase, in which period more or 
less unconscious processes play a significant part. 
Among several choices, there is a conscious selection 
of one. Selective forgetting is necessary to suppress 
inadequate solutions for the freer synthesis of the 
desirable one. More or less essential is the interven- 
tion of concrete, particularly geometric, material.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 

6102. Jacobi, Jolande. Los demonios del suefio. 
(The demons of the dream.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1950, 5, 491-503.—Explanations of the 
nightmare vary from “a respiratory block"’ to ‘‘visi- 
tations by spirits,” but there is general agreement 
as to the symptoms. Various ancient and recent 
opinions are cited and a number of old pictures of 
nightmare figures are reproduced. Treatment has 
varied from talismen to psychoanalysis. Modern 
opinion is divided between physiological and psy- 
choanalytic explanations. Kant, seeing the night- 
mare as an adjustive mechanism, was probably clos- 
est to the modern point of view.—G. B. Strother. 

6103. Krabbe, Maria J. Beelddenken en woord- 
blindheid. (Image thinking and wordblindness.) 
Rotterdam: van hum Slaterus Arnhem, 1951. 
182 p. Hfi 7.90.—Results of more than 20 years of 
observations of wordblind children. Certain lan- 
guage difficulties of otherwise normal and even intelli- 
gent children are to be put down to wordblindness. 
These wordblind children form a peculiar type with 
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specific abilities and inabilities. These specific 
qualities result from the image thinking which is 
opposed to idea thinking. Both ways of thinking 
make different demands upon the teaching method. 
—M. Dresden. 

6104. Renneker, Richard. Dream timing. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 81-91.—The ringing of an 
alarm clock may precede, accompany, stimulate or 
terminate many dreams in such a way as to permit 
one to say that the dreamer was “‘saved by the bell.” 
This economic timing, maintained by the ego’s 
awareness of time relationships, occurs under condi- 
tions of adequate ego control.— N. H. Pronko. 

6105. Schneck, Jerome M. (26 W. 9th Street, 
New York 11.) A note on spontaneous hallucina- 
tions during hypnosis. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 
492-494.—In addition as brought out in a previous 
report to altered ego-state during hypnosis it has 
been observed that spontaneous hallucinatory ex- 
periences may occur during hypnosis. A spontane- 
ous auditory hallucination experienced by a patient 
in hypnoanalysis is described. 2 references.—M. P. 


Klinger. 
(See also abstract 6161) 


INTELLIGENCE 


6106. Solé ae at J. Genialidad famosa 
psicopatologia. minence and psychopathology. 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1950, 5, 745-754.— 
Some writers have held that genius is an anticipation 
of evolutionary trends. Terman has defined genius 
merely as superiority on a test. Many have felt 
that it is a psychopathological phenomenon. The 
latter point of view is supported by study of J. J. 
Rousseau, Don Quixote, and other examples. Points 
of similarity and difference between genius and 
insanity are discussed.—G. B. Strother. 


(See also abstract 6487) 


PERSONALITY 


6107. Baudouin, Charles. La force en nous. 
(The strength within us) (6th ed.) Paris: Delachaux 
& Niestlé, 1950. 138 p. 5 fr.—A _ philosophical 
essay reconciling the idea of the ‘“‘soul” with a mod- 
ern concept of “moral strength.”” This is defined as 
a flexible force within the individual which serves 
as the basis for personality and the actions of the 
individual. The same “force” which results in pas- 
sionate outbursts can be sublimated and made bene- 
ficial. Chapter headings are Effective Thought, 
The Corporal Foundation, Personality and Spon- 
taneity, The Internal Life, Thinking, Judgments of 
the Heart, Work and Courage, and Personal In- 
fluence.—B. Sless. 

6108. Deguy, H. Kilarheit der Begriffe. (Clear- 
ness of concepts.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1948, 1 (5/6), 
25-28.—Discusses the concepts of respectability, 
truth, and honesty. These are impossible without 
society. In the primeval woods, a lone man could 
not be brave. He would be merely headstrong, reck- 
less, or light-headed. Character traits are not 
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hereditary. They come from the cultural heritage, 
from environment, or by chance. It is risky to pre- 
dict future behavior from past conduct, for social 
traits such as honesty. However, individual traits 
like energy or endurance can be reliably predicted. 
Persistence is shown in collectors of stamps or street- 
car transfers; such people may or may not be per- 
sistent in laying by wealth and property.—S. 
Adams. 

6109. Lindemann, Eric (Harvard School of 
Public Health, Boston, Mass.), & Clarke, Lincoln D. 
Modifications in ego structure and personality reac- 
tions under the influence of the effects of drugs. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 561-567.—Reviewing 
their earlier formulation of the relationship of be- 
havior after drug administration to the personality 
of the patient, the authors replace it by a new formu- 
lation in terms of the goals and motivations of a 
given individual. Further studies are needed to al- 
low prediction of drug effects in specific individuals. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

6110. Phillips. E. Lakin. (George Washington 
U., Washington, D. C.) Attitudes toward self and 
others: a brief questionnaire report. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 79-81.—On the basis of an objec- 
tive, multiple choice questionnaire, and using a col- 
lege student population, the relationship between 
attitudes toward one’s self and attitudes toward 
others is explored. ‘Substantial’ positive relation- 
ships are reported, and interpreted by the author as 
“far above that expected by chance.”” These results 
are compared with similar clinical findings. Possi- 
bilities of this questionnaire approach for use in 
further studies in personality and therapy are sug- 
gested.— F. Costin. 

6111. Sarbin, Theodore R. (U. California, Berke- 
ley), & Farberow, Norman L. Contributions to role- 
taking theory: a clinical study of self and role. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 117-125.—This 
paper illustrates the use of the concepts of role and 
self in interaction in explaining apparently equivocal 
results in age-regression experiments. Using hyp- 
notic age-regression, various age roles were assigned 
to six subjects. The Rorschach and Draw-A- 
Person tests were administered and clinical observa- 
tions were noted. A brief generalized statement of 
how the concepts of role and self can aid the under- 
standing of all social-psychological behavior is pre- 
sented.— L. N. Solomon. 

6112. Wikler, Abraham. (U. S. Public Health 
Service Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Mechanisms of ac- 
tion of drugs that modify personality function. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 590-599.—The mechanisms 
through which drugs modify personality “in terms of 
subjective experience, overt performance and neuro- 
physiology” are critically examined. Certain general 
conclusions are derived regarding the incommensur- 
ability of “subjective” and “objective” data, organ- 
ism-environment and the nature of a stimulus. 
They are reconciled with a monistic theory of ‘‘mind”’ 
and “body.”— N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstract 6270) 
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AESTHETICS 


6113. Arnold, Paul. Elements de l’art dramati- 
que. (Elements of dramatic art.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1951, 44, 371-387.—The dramatic art is 
analyzed from five points of view: the physical be- 
havior of the actor, the localization, the words, the 
time element and the story. The conclusions are 
that the “rules” of Corneille on theatrical produc- 
tions are erroneous and have caused many aberra- 
tions. The theatrical art is not an imitation of real 
life but an autonomous means of communicating a 
story.—G. Besnard. 

6114. Baudoin, Charles. Esquisse d’une psycha- 
nalyse de l’Eneide. (Sketch of a psychoanalysis of 
the Aeneid.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 6-23.—Virgil’s 
Aeneid is analysed from the psychoanalytic point of 
view. The behavior of the characters is scrutinized 
using Latin excerpts from Virgil's original text where 
frequent allusions to psychoanalytic theory are 
found.—G. Besnard. 

6115. Benveniste, E. La notion de “rythme” 
dans son expression linguistique. (The notion of 
“rhythm” in its linguistic expression.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1951, 44, 401-410.—Research on the 
etymology of the word “rhythm” through Greek 
literature reveals that the notion of “rhythm” grew 
out of a lengthy analysis of (1) the “structure of 
things,”’ (2) “a measuring theory applied to dance 
figures,” and (3) “the modulations of song.”—G. 
Besnard. 


6116. Bianquis, Genevieve. Le temps dans 
oeuvre de Thomas Mann. (Time in the works of 
Thomas Mann.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 44, 
355-370.—The time element is analyzed in several 
writings of Mann particularly the “Zauberberg” 
and ‘‘Joseph and his brothers."’ Mann believes that 
the psychological time, i.e., the time actually lived, 
takes precedence over chronological time and that 
we have an obligation to use the time element well in 
order to give it a durable value.—G. Besnard. 


6117. Broudy, Harry S. (State Teachers College, 
Framingham, Mass.) Some duties of a theory of 
educational aesthetics. Educ. Theory, 1951, 1, 
190-198.—Problems of aesthetic literacy, compe- 
tence, productivity, preference, standards, and edu- 
cational justification are considered. The hypothe- 
sis is suggested that aesthetic activity is arrested 
at the intellectual and emotional level of adolescence; 
causal factors are lag of technique behind need for 
expression and pressure of socially unavoidable 
stereotypes. Art is “good” if it objectifies for the 
maker an emotionally significant aspect of experi- 
ence or if it expresses a significant mode of experi- 
ence for any observer equipped to receive it.—A. E. 
Kuensit. 


6118. Cassou, Jean. La nostalgie du metiér. 
(The nostalgia of the craft), J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1951, 44, 185-194.—From the middle of the 
nineteenth century to the first quarter of the twenti- 
eth modern art has suffered from a divorce with 
society. The “schools’’ ceased to exist and only in- 
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dividuals came to the foreground. This resulted in 
a loss of the “savoir faire’ and a loss of the skills of 
the trade. Modern art is a combination of technical 
knowledge and artistic genius; there is a need for 
formal education in the technical aspect of the arts.— 
G. Besnard. 

6119. Chastaing, Maxime. Notes sur le style du 
roman. (Notes on the style of romantic writing.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 44, 286-302.—The 
aesthetic nature as well as the style of romantic 
writings are examined by analyzing romantic styles 
of the “‘adult”’ writers.—G. Besnard. 

6120. de Schloezer, Boris. Quelques considéra- 
tions sur le langage musical. (Some considerations 
on musical language.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 
44, 225-236.—"A spirit of revolt is present in the 
musical world today; this revolt may lead to a com- 
plete revision of the musical art but is accompanied 
by deep confusion.” This spirit of hypercriticism isa 
healthy sign and should be encouraged. Music is a 
language in the sense that it is a communication from 
the composer to the auditor, but this communication, 
contrary to common thinking, is not necessarily auto- 
biographic. A study of musical works will reveal an 
autobiography of the “musical” life of the author, 
not of the author himself.—G. Besnard. 

6121. Emmanuel, Pierre. Notes sur la création 
poétique. (Notes on poetic creation.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1951, 44, 261-268.—A poet can not 
explain poetic creation in general but only as it re- 
lates to his own work. Six notes drawn from the 
author's personal life are developed and their rela- 
tions to poetic creation are explained.—G. Besnard. 

6122. Farnsworth, Paul R. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Notes on “coldness” in violin playing. J. Psychol., 
1952, 33, 41-45.—Pairs of recorded violin solos were 
played to student groups, to see which of each pair 
would be rated “‘colder,”’ as music critics often rate 
certain performers. In many instances the same 
piece played by different artists was used. There 
was consistency in rating coldness, even without 
knowledge of the name of the player or having any 
visual impressions as one would have if in an audi- 
ence.—R. W. Husband. 

6123. Francastel, Pierre. Destruction d’un es- 
pace plastique. (Destruction of a plastic area.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 44, 128-175.—The 
plastic area of the Renaissance disintegrated during 
the last part of the nineteenth and the first part of 
the twentieth century. This destruction took place 
slowly and was the result of the dissatisfaction of 
several generations with a movement which no longer 
blended with the social and intellectual trends of the 
time.—G. Besnard. 

6124. Gougenheim, G. La valeur psychologique 
des temps le monologue de aro. (The 
psychological value of the tenses in Figaro’s solilo- 

uy.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 44, 472-477.— 
An analysis of the soliloquy of Figaro in act V of 
Beaumarchais “‘ Marriage de Figaro’ show that “the 
imperfect tense offers a means of escaping the 
reality of the present.” —G. Besnard. 
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6125. Jamati, Georges. Le langage poétique. 
(Poetic language.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 
44, 269-279.—Illustrated with several quotations of 
poetic writings, the article attempts to show that 
man finds in poetic language more complete and 
satisfying means of communication than through 
the medium of scientific language.—G. Besnard. 


6126. Krestovsky, Lydie. Le dédoublement es- 
thétique. (Esthetic duality.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 
37-45.—The true sources of an artist’s inspiration are 
to be found in his unconscious in which his multiple 
egos are set in motion as soon as the creative mechan- 
ism is itself in motion.—G. Besnard. 


6127. Lalo, Charles. Esquisse d’une classifica- 
tion structurale des beaux-arts. (Outline of a 
structural classification of the fine arts). J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1951, 44, 9-37.—On the basis of Gestalt 
theory the fine arts may be classified structurally 
into 7 autonomous varieties of supra-structures; 
each supra-structure is composed of 3 degrees: A. 
Fullness and optimum adequateness of the supra- 
structures; B. subtraction and abstraction of one or 
more supra-structures; and C. addition or contamina- 
tion of other supra-structures—either internal or 
external. The traditional dualism of fine arts classi- 
fication is critically examined. The 7 supra- 
structures are: Audition, vision, movement, action, 
construction, language and sensuality.—G. Besnard. 


6128. Lapicque, Charles. La couleur dans |’es- 
pace. (Color in space.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1951, 44, 106-127.—A discussion of the color schemes 
used by artists to portray perspective. The discus- 
sion centers around: (1) the classical tradition of 
using blue in the background and reds, yellows and 
oranges in the foreground; (2) Leonardo de Vinci's 
theory based on the phenomenon of opalescence, and 
(3) chromatism theory. No one theory is advanced 
as a panacea but only as helpful guide for the artist. 
—G. Besnard. 


6129. Le Breton, Maurice. Temps et personne 
chez William Faulkner. (Time and man in William 
Faulkner.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 44, 344- 
354.—William Faulkner's use of the time element in 
his writings as well as the pessimism of its charac- 
ters is analyzed. Several of his characters 
are used as examples. Faulkner is not the 
originator of a technique but he had done more than 
anyone else to “‘vulgarize”’ a new trend in romantic 
writing.—G. Besnard. 


6130. Mauron, Charles. L’art et psychanalyse. 
(Art and psychoanalysis.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 24-36.— 
The distinction Roger Fry makes between the emo- 
tional aspect of pure art—the contemplation of 
certain formal relations—and that of impure art— 
emotions foreign to the esthetic pleasure proper—is 
a sine qua non to psychoanalysis applied to art. 
Psychoanalysis can only be applied to impure art. 
In the true writer there is a character who knows his 
unconscious; this character is called the ego “‘or- 
phique”’ and it is pro to add this ego “‘orphique”’ 
to the collection of Freudian myths.—G. Besnard. 
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6131. Meyerson, I. elques aspects de la per- 
sonne dans le roman. (Some aspects of the human 
being in romantic writings.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1951, 44, 303-334. —A study of the development of 
romantic writings brings precious information on the 
psychological history of man. The history of ro- 
mantic writings from 1880 to the present with specific 
reference to the “self versus others” is done in three 
stages: from 1880 to 1900, 1900 to 1930, and from 
1930 to the present. The contribution of each period 
is explained.—G. Besnard. 


6132. Moon, Parry. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass.) A proposed musical no- 
tation. J. Franklin Inst., 1952, 253, 125-143.—A 
new musical notation is described which is said (1) 
to simplify the appearance of a musical score, (2) to 
eliminate the memory work involved in key signa- 
tures, (3) to present ‘‘a true visual picture from which 
the intervals between notes can be grasped in- 
stantly,” and (4) to associate “a definite graphical 
pattern with each melody.” It is concluded that 
“such a notation has an almost magic effect in broad- 
ening mental grasp and in expediting cerebration.”’ 
Critical comments by Eugene Ormandy, Walter 
Hinrichsen, Elsa Hilger Ezerman, Helene Diedrichs, 
Paul Hindemith, and J. L. Bawden are included.— 
R. W. Burnham. 


6133. Picard, C. Sens et portée des arts Alexan- 
drin’s. (Meaning and scope of the Alexandrian 
arts). J. Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 44, 65-84.—A 
text should not be judged only on its internal logic 
and its appearance but the underlying psychological 
principles should be fully analyzed. A thorough 
study of Alexandrian Hellenism increases our knowl- 
edge of the past, present, and even future human 
thought processes. Many specific texts and past 
events are analyzed by the author in support of his 
general thesis.—G. Besnard. 


6134, Réau, Louis. L’influence de la forme sur 
liconographie dans l’art médiéval. (The influence of 
form on iconography in medieval art.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1951, 44, 85-105.—The majority of art 
historians and archeologists who are more literary 
men than artists attempt to explain iconographic art 
on the basis of previous literary work. Christian 
iconography has hundreds of themes which can not 
be explained by previously published Christian 
works. The initial inception of many Christian 
themes comes from pre-existing pagan themes. The 
author shows how and why original themes were 
transformed, contaminated and finally disappeared; 
though in some cases the disappearance is only 
superficial.—G. Besnard. 


6135. Renou, Louis. Art et religion dans la 
poétique sanskrite: le “‘jeu de mots’’ et ses implica- 
tions. (Art and religion in Sanskrit poetry: the 
“pun” and itsimplications.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1951, 44, 280-285.—The “play on words” is very 
widely used in Sanskrit literature. hough in 
other languages a pun is usually comical in Sanskrit 
it is a distinguished mode of expression. The use 
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of “play on words”’ is traced through Sanskrit litera- 
ture.—G. Besnard. 


6136. Rosenfeld, Eva M. Le “Moise a la téte 
de Pan,” un paralléle. (Moses with the head of 
Pan: a parallel.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1951, 15, 
425-444.—To a historical and dynamic interpreta- 
tion of the Moses of Michelangelo according to 
Freud and his “Moses and Monotheism”’ and Reik’s 
“Ritual” the author adds her own psychoanalytic 
conceptions. Included is a religious and semantic 
explanation of the horns on the forehead of the 
statue.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


6137. Saint-Saéns, Marc. Le carton et la liberté 
de création dans la tapisserie. (The painting and 
the freedom of creation in tapestry.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1951, 44, 176-184.—In the last few years 
tapestry has undergone a revival which is mainly 
due to a close cooperation between the painter and 
the tapestry maker. This understanding between 
the two artists had suffered severe blows in the past 
few centuries and is only beginning to reappear.— 


G. Besnard. 

6138. Schaeffner, André. Music populaire et 
art musical. (Popular music and musical art.) J. 
Psych. of norm. path., 1951, 44, 237-258.—Based in 
part, on a study of primitive negro music the author 
shows the similarity between the traits which are 
usually believed to pertain only to popular music 
and those of the musical art.—G. Besnard. 


6139. Souriau, Etienne. L’insertion temporelle 
de l’oeuvre d’art. (The temporal insertion of ar- 
tistic work.) J. Psychol. norm. path. 1951, 44, 38-62. 
—A philosophical discussion, based on many ex- 
amples, of the importance of temporal insertion in 
artistic work.—G. Besnard. 


6140. Stolnitz, Jerome. (Colgate U., Hamilton, 
N. Y.) On the formal structure of esthetic theory. 
Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1952, 12, 346-364.—‘“The 
formal structure of esthetic theory” refers to a logi- 
cal framework made up of the theory of art, the 
theory of esthetic experience, and the theory of 
esthetic value and criticism, and the inter-relation- 
ships between them. The author examines these 
inter-relationships apart from the doctrines compris- 
ing any particular esthetic system. The two crucial 
relationships discussed in detail in this paper are: 
“1) the relation between the theory of art and the 
theory of esthetic experience; 2) the relation between 
the theory of esthetic attitude and the theories of 
esthetic response and value.” Spanish summary.— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6141. Villiers, André. Fonction sacrée de Il’ac- 
teur. (Sacred function of the actor.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1951, 44, 388-400.—The actor during 
the early stages of the theater had a sacred function 
analogous to that of the priest but nevertheless had 
a “marginal” life and was excommunicated. In the 
last decades of this century however the religious 
prejudice has vanished but the actor still has a 
sacred function to perform and his life is that of a 
non-conformist.—G. Besnard. 
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6142. Villiers, André. La psychologie de l'art 
dramatique. (Psychology of dramatic art.) Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1951. 223 p. 200 fr.—Examines the 
principles of dramatic art. After placing the ex- 
amples of the Greek, medieval, Elizabethan, and 
oriental theatres in tive, the author analyzes 
the different elements of the theatre from this point 
of view: the play, the actor, participation, frame- 
work, human scale, movement, symbol, and alle- 
gory. Similarly, the staging and actual problems are 
studied by consideration of general principles and 
technical exigencies.—A. J. Sprow. 

6143. Wurmser, André. Je, romancier. (lI, 
novelist.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 44, 335- 
343.—A study of the pro’s and con’s of writing a 
novel in the first or in the third person. The benefits 
and the difficulties of each style are demonstrated. 
—G. Besnard. 
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6144. Aichhorn, A. Gewaltlose Erziehung. 
(Non-punitive education.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1948, No. 14, 99-115.—The concept 
of non-punitive education derives from the theoreti- 
cal position that neither parents nor educators have 
a moral right to abuse the power entrusted to them 
by the educational process. A non-punitive ap- 
proach is especially important in handling the mani- 
fold problems produced by the stresses of the post- 
war period. A number of brief case reports are pre- 
sented.—H. P. David. 

6145. Banham, Katherine M. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Obstinate children are adaptable. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 84-89.—"Conflict between 
dependent and independent action occurs all through 
life and in all kinds of social situations,’’ according to 
Banham. She points out that this condition is 
aggravated during the second year of life and in 
adolescence. Obstinacy is the end product of this 
conflictual state which can be overcome “when the 
child finds something he can do that will bring satis- 
faction to him while complying with the wishes of 
those for whom he cares."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6146. Caprio, Frank S. (1853 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) A study of some psychological 
reactions during pre-pubescence to the idea of death. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 495-505.—100 persons, a 
miscellaneous group of adults, men and women, of 
various ages differing in economic status, religious 
affiliation, occupation, and educational level were 
interviewed regarding their reactions during child- 
hood to the idea of death. A number of examples of 
free associations from these persons are given and 
show that many symptoms of anxiety in neurotic 
adults can be traced te traumatic experiences in 
childhood related to death and fear of death. The 
author contends that parents should be re-educated 
regarding the effects which traumatic influences 
have on the emotional development of the child. 
18 references.— M. P. Klinger. 
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6147. English, O. Spurgeon, & Foster, Constance. 
Your behavior problems. Chicago, ill.: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1952. 49 p. 40¢.—Tells 
children why they misbehave and suggests how they 
can learn to control their actions. Once children 
understand the need for control and self-discipline, 
they are more likely to achieve constructive behavior 
patterns.—( Courtesy of Publisher.) 

6148. Garrison, Karl C. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
Growth and development. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1952. xii, 559 p. $5.00.—This book is 
designed to “‘provide a reliable and rather complete 
account of the growth and development from infancy 
throughout the childhood years.”” The first part deals 
with some fundamental principles, inheritance and 
prenatal development, and infancy. Part II reviews 
various aspects of growth with a chapter on language 
growth and development by Florence M. Young 
and a chapter on the development of social behavior 
and attitudes by Florence Heisler. Personality de- 
velopment is the topic of part III. A selected list of 
motion pictures to accompany each chapter is ap- 
pended.—B. Lowenfeld. 

6149. Gruenberg, Sidonie M., (Ed.) Our chil- 
dren today: a guide to their needs from infancy 
through adolescence. New York: Viking Press, 
1952. viii, 366 p. $3.95.—This symposium at- 
tempts to synthesize present knowledge in the field 
of child psychology, and brings up to date the over- 
view Our Children published 20 years ago by the 
Child Study Assn. of America. The 26 contributors 
include such names as Arnold Gesell, Anna Freud, 
Lawrence Kubie, Fritz Redl, Carl Binger, Lawrence 
Frank, David Krech, and David Levy. Area evalu- 
ations include the socio-economic-cultural impact on 
the attitudes of children; growth and development, 
emotional needs, nursery school, and health prob- 
lems of young children; discipline, parents, and char- 
acter building in middle childhood; preadolescence, 
adolescence, sex education and maturation; changing 
goals of education, and communication and spiritual 
values. Bibliography.—V. Johnson. 

6150. Katz, David. Rapport sur les recherches 
de la Section de Psychologie de l’Enfant de |’Institut 
de Psychologie de Stockholm. (Report on the 
researches of the Child Psychology Section of the 
Institute of Psychology of Stockholm.) Enfance, 
1951, 4, 92-96.—16 studies in child psychology 
awaiting publication which were carried out under 
the auspices of the Institute of Psychology of Stock- 
holm are briefly abstracted.— F. C. Sumner. 

6151. Kirkendall, Lester A. Helping children 
understand sex. Chicago, IIl.: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1952. 49 p. 40¢—Tells adults 
how and when to give their children sex education 
information. It points out the need for correct 
terminology and discusses how adults’ attitudes in- 
fluence the way children feel about this matter.— 
(Courtesy of Publisher.) 

6152. Korenchevsky, V. (Gerontological Research 
Unit, Oxford, England.) Rejuvenative, or preventive 
and eliminative treatment of senility. Geriatrics, 
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1950, 5, 297-302.—‘‘The rejuvenative treatment of 
senility . . . might easily become dangerous in its 
practical applications, as the experiments on rats 
suggest. Its danger is not only in simultaneous pro- 
duction of pathological changes in various organs, 
but also in its tendency to change the nature of the 
species. . . . Before starting geriatric treatment of 
human beings, numerous morphological, physio- 
logical and biochemical geriatric experiments on 
animals, in properly equipped research centers, have 
to be performed in order to ascertain the favourable 
effects, and absence of any harmful action.’’—R. G. 
Kuhlen, 

6153. Leroy, Alice. Représentations de la per- 

tive dans les dessins d’enfants. (Representa- 
tion of perspective in the drawings of children.) 
Enfance, 1951, 4, 286-307.—To ascertain at what 
age children begin to represent perspective in their 
drawings, 2 tests were employed on 4500 boys and 
girls ranging in age from 4 to 13-14. The 2 tests 
were: (1) The children were asked to draw the fol- 
lowing 3 objects: an auto, a house, a boat; (2) they 
were asked to criticize absurd pictures. The first 
expressions of perspective are seen at the age of 4 
and by 8 quit the domain of the exceptional as 
judged by adult norms. While yearly increasing, the 
successes are not 100% even at 13 years of age. Sex 
differences are negligible, boys being only slightly in 
the ascendency in drawing perspective and consid- 
erably so in the criticism of incorrect perspectives.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

6154. Lézine, Iréne. Recherches sur les étapes 
de la prise de conscience de soi chez les jeunes 
jumeaux. (Researches on the stages of taking con- 
sciousness of self in young twins.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 
35—49.—A preliminary report is made of a study of 
the stages of taking consciousness of self in 24 pairs of 
young twins. Precise conclusions are not drawn 
save that it is noted as others have observed: (1) a 
verbal retardation in twins, the existence of a 
language to themselves consisting of deformed words 
and at times unintelligible to other members of the 
family; (2) no particular retardation on vocabulary 
tests; (3) difficulty in tests which make appeal to the 
distinction between self and others as in drawing 
different parts of one’s own body, recognition of self 
in photo, or designation of self in the mirror.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


6155. Lynip, Arthur W. (Houghton Coll., Hough- 
ton, N. Y.) The use of magnetic devices in the col- 
lection and analysis of the preverbal utterances of 
an infant. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1951, 44, 221- 
262.—The Sound Spectrograph (developed recently 
by the Bell Telephone Laboratories) was employed 
in this study to analyze samples of one infant's 
vocalizations during the first 56 weeks of life. The 
original vocalization protocols of the infant were ob- 
tained with a magnetic recorder. The vowels and 
consonant sounds produced by the infant do not 
approximate the adult model to any appreciable de- 

ree until about the end of the first year of life. 34- 
item bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 
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6156. Malrieu, P. La construction de lobjet et 
les attitudes sociales de l’enfant de la naissance a 
deux ans. (The construction of the object and the 
social attitudes of the child from birth to two years.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 44, 425-437.—The 
perception, understanding and eventual manipula- 
tion of concrete objects by children from birth to two 
years is studied in terms of the child’s social environ- 
ment and attitude. A gradual understanding is 
brought about through social awareness with a de- 
cisive step forward toward the eleventh month.—G. 
Besnard. 

6157. Martin, William E. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Quantitative expression in young children. Genet. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1951, 44, 147-219.—3 to 7 year 
old children were exposed to a series of visual stimuli 
designed to elicit quantitative expressions of num- 
ber, size, and pattern, and each of the 150 subjects 
was given a traditional test of number ability. With 
advancing age children increase in their ability to 
handle concepts of number, size, and quantity. 
The several findings of this investigation support 
the conclusion, “That which determines a child's 
behavior in a quantitative situation which is un- 
structured. . . is not only his knowledge and ability 
in this specific area, but also his motivation toward 
and his sensitivity to quantitative characteristics 
in that situation.” 64-item bibliography.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

6158. Merani, Alberto L. Qu’est-ce qui provoque 
les réactions négatives du petit enfant? (What is it 
that provokes the negative reactions of the little 
child?) Enfance, 1951, 4, 217-221.—The author sees 
from the standpoint of physiological chemistry de- 
ficiency in carbohydrates as causal factor in indiffer- 
ent or negative reactions of the small child. The 
greatest source of energy for the nerve and muscle is 
glucose which has also the mission of furnishing ma- 
terial for the integration of tissues. On the other 
hand, carbohydrates play the role of exciter of metab- 
olism which in turn procures promptly and easily to 
the cells the glucose.— F. C. Sumner. 


6159. Naville, P. Remarques sur l’enquéte na- 
tionale sur le niveau intellectuel des enfants d’age 
scolaire. (Remarks on the National Investigation of 
the intellectual level of children of school age.) 
Enfance, 1951, 4, 377-384.—The author critically 
analyzes a study of the intellectual level of school 
children made on a national level by the National 
Institute of Demographic Studies. He criticizes the 
test used. He does not believe that conclusions con- 
cerning the roles of environment and heredity in in- 
telligence can be drawn from the evidence.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

61460. Peller, Lili E. (Coll. City New York.) 
Mo. sof children’s play. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 
36, 66-83.—A dynamic explanation of the various 
roles assumed by the child in play situations includ- 
ing the love, admiration and fears he anticipates, his 
passive and active experiences, the need for incognito 
or disguised situations, vengeance, retaliation and 
other needs is included. These needs of the child 
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are often either denied or inadequately met. There- 
fore, the play activity is dynamically selected to help 
the child resolve his “frustrations, fears, unfulfilled 
hopes, the disappointments and the envy rooted in 
his situation in the family.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6161. Szuman, Stefan. Comparaison, abstraction 
et pensée analytique chez l’enfant. (Comparison, 
abstraction and analytic thought in the child.) 
Enfance, 1951, 4, 189-216.—By means of questions 
like those on the comparison test of the Binet-Simon 
Scale to the number of 24 pairs and requiring that 
the child give resemblances and differences of the 2 
items in a pair, 243 children of different ages (pre- 
school, 7, 10, 13, and 15 years of age) were studied as 
to their abilities to compare, abstract and do analytic 
thinking. The principal results were to the effect 
that thinking in the child becomes with age more and 
more independent of concrete images, more and more 
extensive and comprehensive; that with age both the 
number of positive comparisons and the number of 
resemblances according to common class increase.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

6162. Tramer, M. Geistige Reifungsprobleme; 
Beschleunigtes Entwicklungstempo einer philo- 
sophischen und dichterischen Begabung bei einem 
Knaben. (Problems of intellectual maturation; 
accelerated development of a boy’s philosophical 
and poetic gift.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 19, 
1-31.—In the second section of an essay on the 
problems of intellectual precocity, an analysis of 
the intellectual output of a boy from early age until 
his premature death at 16 reveals superior mental 
development with normal physical growth. ‘“‘The 
author is not fully satisfied that the explanation that 
this impressively homogeneous development into a 
dynamic personality resulted from the combination 
of the ‘radical’ components of his inheritance and 
the fermenting power of mixed racial elements. . . 
there is a factor which belongs in the realm of meta- 


physics . . . the ‘miracle of development’ following 
a general ‘law of life’ reveals itself."—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


6163. Ullmann, Francis. Life with brothers and 
sisters. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1952. 40 p. 40¢.—Friction between brothers 
and sisters is a common occurrence in most families. 
In some cases resentment may be deep-rooted; in 
others, the conflict may be occasional and unim- 
portant. In either case, brother-sister relationships 
-_ be improved, through understanding and a desire 

et along better. This booklet has been prepared 

to help children get along better with their brothers 

2 sisters—to understand them and accept them as 
individuals.—(Courtesy of Publisher.) 

6164. Williams, Melvin J. (Florida State U., 
Tallahassee.) Counseling with parents and teachers 
on the preschool level. Marriage Fam. Living. 
1952, 14, 19-22.—‘Preventive counseling ... is 
designed to build up social attitudes and patterns of 
acceptable social behavior which will halt the de- 
velopment of serious mental, personality, and social 
problems. . . . Counseling designed to socialize pre- 
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school children . . . even under favorable conditions 
. » » Cannot be regarded as a cure-all method of 
dealing with pre-school problems . . . it should be 
. » « practiced as a normal aspect of the life of the 
child in his every day experiences.’’—M. M. Gillet. 


6165. Zaragoz4, José. El problema de los bien 
dotados y su atenci6én en Valencia. (The problem of 
gifted children and the attention given to them at 
Valencia.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1951, 
2, 27-40.—A synthesis is made of investigations 
conducted at Valencia with well endowed children. 
Boys surpassed girls in abstract matters. English 
summary.—E. Sdénches-Hidalgo. 


(See also abstracts 5959, 6409, 6494, 6506) 


Maturity & OLp AGE 


6166. Birren, James E., & Botwinick, Jack. 
The relation of writing speed to age and to the senile 
psychoses. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 243-249.— 
Data reveal a loss of writing speed in later life, par- 
ticularly in individuals with senile psychoses. The 
differences in writing speed between senile subjects 
and ‘“‘normal elderly”’ ones were less than the differ- 
ences between normal elderly and young subjects. 
The author indicates that tests of writing speed 
might be helpful as aids in the psychological ex- 
amination of the elderly.— F. Costin. 

6167. Cavan, Ruth Shonle. (Rockford Coll., 
Rockford, Ill.) Adjustment problems of the older 
woman. Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 16-18.— 
The older woman today faces problems different 
from those of earlier generations. People live longer, 
are old for a longer time, and the characteristics of 
aging have their psychological counterparts. With 
earlier marriages, there must be earlier adjustment 
for the mother to the children’s maturity. Widow- 
hood and retirement may mean adjustment to low- 
ered income. Health problems are increased with 
the general decline of physical vitality. ‘In early 
middle-age it behooves the woman to look ahead. . . 
to the end that she will continue to have satisfying 
emotional and social experiences.’"—M. M. Gillet. 


6168. Fox, Harland. (U. Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis.) Utilization of older manpower. Harvard Bus. 
Rev., 1951, 29, 40-54.—168 firms employing 56,749 
people in Minnesota were surveyed by interview and 
questionnaires in the spring of 1950. Among the 
results was the finding that a close correlation exists 
between the existence of pension plans and a failure 
to use workers over 65: Of the non-pension firms, 
93% keep on most or all of their hourly employees, 
and 87% keep on most or all of the salaried em- 
ployees 65. Of the pension firms only 33% keep on 
most or all of the hourly paid and only 26% of the 
salaried employees.—W. H. Osterberg. 

6169. Hunter, Woodrow W. A proposed activity 
center for older people. Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 121-128. 
—‘‘An activity center is one approach which appears 
to have considerable merit for a larger proportion of 
older people in any community, especially if the 
center is purposefully planned to satisfy diverse 
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needs and conceived in a spirit of providing the 
maximum opportunities for older people to do for 
themselves.”” Such a proposed center is described.— 
R. G. Kuhlen. 

6170. Maves, Paul B. (Drew U., Madison, N. J.) 
The church in community planning for the aged. 
Geriatrics, 1950, 5, 339-342.—The contributions the 
church can make to meeting the needs of the aged 
are described.— R. G. Kuhlen. 

6171. Thewlis, Malford (Thewlis Clinic, Wake- 
field, R. I.), & Gale, E. T. Ambulatory care of the 
aged. Geriatrics, 1950, 5, 331-336.—"“‘A large per- 
centage of illnesses in old age is of an ambulatory 
nature. ... The problem is how to treat these 
aged people to keep them out of hospitals. ...A 
preventive program includes mental hygiene, psy- 
chotherapy, care of focal infection, and adequate 
nutrition. . . . Early ambulation is necessary after 
any illness and after surgery.’’—R. G. Kuhlen. 


6172. Tompkins, Harvey J. The aged patient in 
the public psychiatric hospital. Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 
57-62.—The increased demands upon public psy- 
chiatric hospitals occasioned by the increase in the 
aged might intelligently be reduced (and with greater 
economy and greater happiness) by community 
programs which include the establishment of old 
age guidance centers, infirmaries for the aged, and 
geriatric units in public hospitals. The paper dis- 
cusses the public psychiatric hospitals’ care of the 
aged from the point of view of personnel, patient 
care, activities, and research.—R. G. Kuhlen. 


(See also abstract 6447, 6462) 
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6173. Antonitis, Joseph J., & Sher, Adam J. 
(U. Maine, Orono.) Social regression in the white 
rat. J. Psychol., 1952, 33, 99-111.—Two experi- 
ments were conducted concerning the social behavior 
of white rats in connection with electric shock. In 
the first experiment, adult males with “normal 
laboratory social experience background” spent 
more time in the vicinity of stimulus rats after they 
were given an arbitrary series of 30 shocks in the 
test situation. In the second experiment, using the 
same apparatus and procedure, it was found that the 
mean time spent in the vicinity of stimulus rats was 
significantly increased after electric shock. These 
results fit in with previous studies of regressive be- 
havior.—R. W. Husband. 


6174. Avigdor, Rosette. (New York U.) The 
psychology of rumor. Psychol. Newslr, 1951, No. 
34, 6—-10.—Allport and Postman’s study of rumor is 
analytically discussed with the proposed idea of 
elaborating on their work. Several tendencies found 
to exist (leveling, sharpening, and assimilation) are 
discussed. Assimilation is most thoroughly pre- 
sented accompanied by actual instances of its 
operation. Allport and Postman’s results are then 
presented and several modifications of their work are 
suggested as further research along these lines.— 
D. S. Leeds. 
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6175. Bass, Bernard M., & Norton, Fay-Tyler 
M. (Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge.) Group size 
and leaderless discussions. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 
35, 397-400.—When leaderless discussion parti- 
cipants were studied in groups of 2, 4, 6, 8, and 12, 
there was a significant decline in the mean leadership 
assessment earned by participants as the groups 
studied became larger in size. Maximum stratifica- 
tion in the absolute sense occurred in discussion 
groups of six. Relative stratification tended to in- 
crease directly with increases in discussion group size. 
Consistency of leadership behavior was at a mini- 
mum in discussion groups of 2. Beyond this point, 
no systematic trends were clearly discernible for 
behavioral consistency in relation to group size.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


6176. Bion, W. R. Experiences in groups: VII. 
Hum, Relat., 1951, 4, 221-227.—The author analyzes 
the function of groups from the standpoint of psy- 
choanalysis. He reviews the conventional distinc- 
tions between individual and the group. The es- 
sence of groupness lies in the effects which other 
people have upon beliefs, ideas, emotions and mo- 
tives of the individual.—R. A. Littman. 


6177. Chowdhry, Kamla, & Newcomb, Theodore 
M. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The relative 
abilities of leaders and non-leaders to estimate 
opinions of their own groups. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 51-57.—‘“It was found that 
leaders of a group are significantly superior to non- 
leaders and isolates in their ability to judge group 
opinion on familiar and relevant issues, the differ- 
ence between leaders and isolates being usually 
greater than the difference between leaders and 
non-leaders.” It is further concluded that in certain 
groups the ability to be a good judge of others’ atti- 
tudes is a necessary but not a sufficient condition of 
being chosen for leadership.—L. N. Solomon. 


6178. Cobb, Katherine. Measuring leadership in 
college women by free association. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 126-128.—This study is pri- 
marily concerned with the value of the L key (leader- 
ship in women) of the Goodenough Speed-of-Associa- 
tion test for civilian use and with the relationship 
of the other keys to it. It was found that the L 
scores of college women leaders are significantly 
higher than those of the controls—L. N. Solomon. 


6179. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Social psychology ; an analysis of human be- 
havior. New York: Holt, 1952. xix, 583 p. $5.00. 
—Presents the more important and more enduring 
problems of social psychology in 19 chapters which 
are organized into 3 parts: The individual in society, 
The behavior of groups, and Social change. The 
book has been documented by direct quotations 
from many of the significant and representative ma- 
terials of social psychology.—A. J. Sprow. 

1680. Federn Ernst. (239 Central Park West, 
New York.) Mental hygiene as applied to the pre- 


vention of war. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1949, 23, 
45—53.—In this paper, there is no more than an at- 
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tempt to give some basic ideas about a vitally neces- 
sary mental hygiene program. For the attainment 
of such a goal, mental hygiene must face tasks which 
are closely tied up with political and social condi- 
tions. These modern tasks enter the realm of 
sociology and politics. In these fields, all reform 
problems ought to be judged from the angle of their 
influence on the mental health of all individuals in- 
volved, and from their influence on mental health in 
any sociological change that is planned.—A. Weider. 


6181. Lasswell, Harold D., Lerner, Daniel & 
Rothwell, C. Easton. The com tive study of 
elites. An introduction and bibliography. Palo 
Alto: Stanford University Press, 1952. 72 p. 
Hoover Institute Studies, Series B: Elite Studies, No. 
1.—The concept of the elite designates the holders 
of high position in a given society and is the criterion 
of values by which that society lives. The manner of 
selection of the “leadership . . . the breadth of the 
social base from which it is recruited; the way in 
which it exercises the decision-making power; the 
extent and nature of its accountability ... are 
the indicators of the degree of shared power, shared 
respect, shared well-being, and shared safety in a 
given society at a given time.’’ Changes in the elite 
structure are indices of revolution. By determin- 
ing what is happening to the elites of world societies, 
the underlying hypothesis of the research on Revolu- 
tion and the Development of International Rela- 
tions (RADIR) can be tested, viz., that a ‘‘world 
revolution is under way during our epoch.”’ 37-page 
bibliography.—E. L. Gater. 

6182. Maier, Norman R. F. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), & Solem, A. R. Audience role playing: a 
new method in human relations training. Hum. 
Relat., 1951, 4, 279-294.—A method of audience role 
playing for training in human relations is described. 
Knowledge is not sufficient to bring about changed 
attitudes, and this method is designed to utilize 
individual’s feelings for effecting such changes.— 
R. A. Littman. 

6183. Murphy, Robert C., & Glaser, Nancy. The 
problem of cross disci community education 
by a psychiatric clinic. Hum. Relat., 1951, 4, 265— 
278.—In preparation for the setting up of a com- 
munity psychiatric clinic, a series of group seminars 
was held. Factual information alone is not sufficient 
in helping people handle emotional relationships. 
It is believed that the group leader plays a part 
comparable to the psychotherapist in individual 
therapy.— R. A. Littman. 

6184. Parsons, Talcott. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The superego and the theory of social 
systems. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 15-25.—Because of 
its importance to sociological theory, the concept of 
the superego derived from a study of the individual 
is brought into relation with a study of the plurality 
of interaction of personalities. It is shown that cer- 
tain modifications of Freud’s structural theory of 
personality are necessary in order to bring it into the 
same general conceptual scheme with that of the 
social system.— N. H. Pronko. 
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6185. Rees, J. R. The role of psychiatry and the 
social sciences in world affairs: an address. Psy- 
chiatry, 1952, 15, 1-13.—The new social techniques 
arising today can be useful in solving many of the 
current social problems. Not only teaching others 
but participation with them is recommended. It 
must also be realized that the healing arts must be 
content with limited results.— N. H. Pronko. 


6186. Reiwald, Paul. De geest der massa. (The 
spirit of mass.). Kroonder: Bussum, 1952. 446 p. 
Hfi, 9, 50.—The significance of the mass problem to 
democracy. Description of mass experiments, de- 
piction of masses by well known authors, poets, and 
historians. The author conceives mass psychology 
as a great common object to which biology, psy- 
chology, and sociology give their own peculiar con- 
tribution. 230 references.—M. Dresden. 


6187. Rommetveit, Ragnar. Det kologiske 
grunniaget for ryktedaning og ryktespr . (The 
psychological basis for the origin and spread of 
rumor.) Norsk Pedag. Tidskr., 1952, 36, 1-11.—A 
general discussion of the literature in this field.— 
M. L. Reymert. 


6188. Schacter, Stanley. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.), Ellertson, Norris; McBride, Dorothy, & 
Gregory, Doris. An experimental study of cohesive- 
ness and productivity. Hum. Relat., 1951, 4, 229- 
238.—Cohesiveness has 2 meanings: (1) refers to 
characteristics of the group such as morale, efficiency 
or esprit, and (2) the attractiveness of the group for 
its members. Productivity may be expected to 
differ by the degree of cohesiveness under the first 
definition, and by the direction of group induction 
under the second. The relations of cohesiveness and 
induction were studied in a number of small student 
groups where the activities were designed to control 
the nature of the induction. Negative induction 
appeared to result in slow-down of productivity but 
not speeding up from positive induction.—R. A. 
Littman. 


6189. Znaniecki, Florian. Cultural sciences: their 
origin and development. Urbana, Ill.: University 
of Illinois Press, 1952. ix, 438 p. $6.00.—The cul- 
tural sciences—social sciences and humanities—are 
examined critically and historically from the point 
of view of their sharing the characteristics of the 
natural sciences. The author argues that they are of 
the same nature. Scientists study data to determine 
“what order of relationships exist among them... .” 
Human experiences can be data of such investiga- 
tion. Conscious human actions are the object of 
investigation of the cultural sciences rather than 
“cultural values abstracted from the actions in 
which they are used.” Such actions are limited 
systems and as such “can be analyzed and com- 
pared . . . from their comparative analysis taxono- 
mic generalizations can be made upon which other 
scientific generalizations . . . depend.” Sociology 
is considered the basic cultural science.—C. M. 


Louttit. 
(See also abstract 6580) 
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Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


6190. Carter, Launor. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Haythorn, William; Meirowitz, Beatrice, & Lan- 
zetta, John. The relation of categorizations and 
ratings in the observation of group behavior. Hum. 
Relat., 1951, 4, 239-254.—Ratings of behavior of 
and in groups present serious methodological prob- 
lems because of differences in rater standards and 
the halo effect. Values of rates were studied by ob- 
servation of small group behavior. The reliabilities 
of trait ratings averaged .68 but ranged from near 
0 to .94.—R. A. Littman. 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


6191. Barnes, J.A. The perception of history in a 
plural society: a study of an Ngoni group in North- 
ern Rhodesia. Hum. Relat., 1951, 4, 295-303.— 
The Ngoni culture has deteriorated since the de- 
feat by the British in 1898. However, the tribe 
maintains a set of traditions, all of which antedate 
this period, this in spite of the fact that their actual 
conduct closely parallels that of their neighbors. 
The legends, while widely held, do not appear signifi- 
cant as behavior determinants in contemporary life. 
—R. A. Littman. 


6192. Bratt-Oestergaard, Nancy. Rorschachtests 
von dinischen Landesverritern. (Rorschach proto- 
cols of Danish traitors.) Beth. Schweis. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1950, No. 19, 93-101.—A group of 126 
Danish Nazis, either sentenced to death or long 
prison terms, were found to be highly suggestible 
neurotics. Superficial, unreliable, egocentric, and 
affectively labile, they repressed deeper human emo- 
tions. A subgroup of 27 high officials (Fihrer) were 
generally effective administrators who sacrificed 
human values to the egocentricity and conceit satis- 
fied by the Nazi system. Rorschach protocol, in- 
terpretation, and case abstract of a terrorist leader 
are included. ‘‘Latent Nazis exist in all countries.’ 
They are usually persons who “repress’”’ their own 
individuality, replacing it with an ideology which 
then determines subsequent behavior.—H. P. David. 

6193. Fornier, Jean. Utilisation d’un test psy- 
chologique comme méthode d’enquéte ethnogra- 
phique: la “resonance collective.”” (Utilization of a 
psychological test as a method of ethnographic in- 
vestigation: the “collective resonance."’) Enfance, 
1951, 4, 323-358.—The Prudhommeau Drawing 
Test, as a projective technique, was used in an 
ethnographic study of 457 children 6 to 15 years of 
age in Brittany. Intellectual factors would not ap- 
pear to have sufficient importance in the Bretons;: 
the personalities were suggestible to influences of 
a socio-religious complex. Social life was based on 
stable and homogeneous interpersonal relations.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


6194. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Studies of social intolerance: II. A personality 
scale for anti-Semitism. J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 33, 
247-255.—“An item analysis of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory in two different 
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high school senior classes using the Levinson- 
Sanford anti-Semitism scale as a criterion yielded 
32 items, each of which significantly differentiated 
the criterion subsamples in both classes. These 
items were strongly suggestive of certain personality 
trends on the part of both the more and the less 
prejudiced students. The 32 items were also con- 
sidered as a scale, which appeared to be sufficiently 
reliable and valid to be used as a measuring instru- 
ment in its own right."—J. C. Franklin. 

6195. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Studies of social intolerance: III. Relationship 
of the Pr scale to other variables. J. soc. Psychol., 
1951, 33, 257-—262.—‘‘Scores on the Pr scale were 
correlated with the following variables: 15 scales 
from the MMPI, including the social introversion, 
the academic achievement, and the status scales; 
the Maslow Security-Insecurity Inventory; the 
Amer. Home Scale; Otis IQ; three-year high school 
grade average; and an E-F scale for ethnocentric 
and anti-democratic attitudes.” The relationships 
found tend to “substantiate the validity of the Pr 
scale" and “expand the meaning of the Pr scale” by 
showing “what other traits and factors tend to 
covary with it.”—J. C. Franklin. 

6196. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Studies of social intolerance: IV. Related 
social attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 33, 263-269. 
—‘‘The relationship of responses on a conventional 
personal data and attitude blank to scores on an 
anti-Semitism scale was demonstrated. Proper 
choosing of response alternatives for 11 items per- 
mitted the development of a ‘scale’ called Po, 
which correlated to the extent of .46 with its criterion 
in a first sample, and .32 in a second sample. The 
direction of response in each case was compatibie 
with previous theorizing concerning the psychologi- 
cal factors related to anti-Semitic attitudes, and the 
results further underscored the contention that social 
attitudes are organized and structured in definable 
and consistent ways.”—J. C. Franklin. 

6197. Landman, Ruth H. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Studies of drinking in Jewish culture. III. 
Drinking patterns of children and adolescents at- 
tending religious schools. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1952, 13, 87-94.—Orally administered questionnaire 
to 229 children CA 5 to 17 shows that the signifi- 
cance of the introduction of children to alcoholic 
beverages in a family situation is crucial—in a family 
culture where it is important to behave so as to 
please parents and the children accept the standards 
of their parents positively, the attitudes toward 
alcohol seem to predict practically a 100% use with 
practically no over-indulgence.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6198. Lolli, Giorgio (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.), 
Serianni, Emidio; Banissoni, Ferruccio; Golder, 
Grace; Mariani, Aldo; McCarthy, Raymond G., & 
Toner, Mary. The use of wine and other alcoholic 
beverages by a group of Italians and Americans of 
Italian extraction. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 
27-48.—Because of the low addiction rates for 
Italians, various factors relating to culture and nutri- 
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tion were studied in 58 S’s in Rome and 52 in New 
Haven. Groups which use alcoholic beverages 
mainly during or after meals have a lower addiction 
rate than groups which use the beverages before or 
between meals.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6199. Paulme, Denise. Fautes sexuelles et “pre- 
mier morts” dans une société africaine. (Sexual 
mistakes and “first deaths” in an African society.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 507-524.—An 
explanation of the mores of the Kissi tribes of French 
Guiana as they pertain to sexual relations. The 
role of the “‘sarino”’ or sorcerer in treating the “‘ma”’ 
(probably syphilis) incurred by a member of the 
tribe is explained in detail.—G. Besnard. 


6200. Pieris, Ralph. (U. Ceylon, Colombo 3, 
Ceylon.) Character formation in the evolution of the 
acquisitive society. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 53-60.— 
“The purpose of this paper is to give an account of 

. . a historical transition of Sinhalese society from 
an ideology based on cooperative principles of 
mutuality of obligation, to a competitive or indi- 
vidualistic ethos of an Acquisitive Society, with a 
view to determining the psychological factors in- 
volved in such a transformation.” — N. H. Pronko. 


6201. Prothro, E. Terry. (American U., Beirut.) 
Ethnocentrism and anti-Negro attitudes in the deep 
south. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 105—108.— 
An attempt is made to determine whether the strong 
anti-Negro feelings in the Deep South is attributable 
to the prevalence of generally anti-democratic, 
ethnocentric persons in that area. It was found that 
those persons who were favorable toward the Negro 
were generally favorable toward other groups, and 
those persons who had unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward Jews and other ethnic groups were generally 
anti-Negro. Still, a large portion of the sample was 
low on general ethnocentrism but definitely anti- 
Negro. Situational, historical, and cultural factors 
appear to be of considerable, perhaps major, import, 
in addition to personality dynamics, in solving the 
“American dilemma.”—L. N. Solomon. 


6202. Ramnoux, Clémence. La mort du héros. 
(The death of the hero.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 46-52.— 
The death of Cuchulainn, a legendary Irish hero, is 
taken as an example of the necessary conditions 
which permit the slaying of a warring hero. The 
hero can only die as a “consequence of the moral 
law the observance of which insures his strength.""— 
G. Besnard. 

6203. Randle, Martha Champion. Psychological 

from Iroquois folktales. Amer. /. Folklore, 
1952, 65, 13-21.—Treating folktales as projective 
utterances, the author analyses relations between the 
sexes, age groups and members of the same age group 
to show underlying attitudes within the established 
social order.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


* 6204. R6éheim, Géza. The panic of the gods. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 92-106.-—Examples 
from the mythologies of different cultures are pre- 
sented to show a consistent pattern,—anxiety of the 
many, victory achieved by one. A hypothesis re- 
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garding the panic of the gods is presented. “It isa 
nightmare in which the many and helpless gods, as 
well as the many devouring demons, are multiple 
representations of the dreamer. The prototype of 
the devouring demon is the infant at the breast; it 
becomes ‘many’ to conceal its identity. Its anxieties 
are also multiplied and frequently combine with the 
parental objects, primarily the mother, the object of 
oral aggression.”” Several theories are applied to this 
constellation.— N. H. Pronko. 


6205. Rose, Lyndon, & Rose, Ronald. (Toowong, 
Brisbane SW 1, Queensland, Australia.) Psi experi- 
ments with Australian aborigines. J. Parapsychol., 
1951, 15, 122—131.—Semi-civilized, half- and lower- 
caste natives of New South Wales were tested for 
extra-sensory perception (ESP) and psychokinesis 
(PK). Two experimenters conducted the tests. 23 
subjects participated in ESP card tests, making a 
total of 296 standard ESP runs in all. The highly 
significant results (CR = 6.57) were contributed 
mainly by one subject. In the PK tests with colored 
cubes, the 1896 runs (of 24 die-throws each) did not 
produce significant results (CR = 1.61). The au- 
thors stress the need for carrying out further tests 
before the native culture deteriorates.—B. M. Hum- 


phrey. 
(See also abstract 6372) 


SocitaAL INSTITUTIONS 


6206. Baumgarten, F. Demokratie und Charak- 
ter. (Democracy and character.) Mensch u. 
Arbeit, 1948, 1(2), 21-25.—The social interactions of 
groups may be characterized by equality or by com- 
plementary relations of inferiority and superiority. 
Intellectual growth does not guarantee the growth 
of character. National groups may be progressive 
or backward in character development, and may 
retrogress to earlier stages of development. The 
type of organization of a state depends on the char- 
acter of its citizens.—S. Adams. 

6207. Bower, William C. (U. Chicago, Iil.) 
Contribution to the psychology of religion. Relig. 
Educ., 1952, 47, 67-70.—George A. Coe’s theories are 
discussed. According to Coe, religious values can be 
effective only if they are functionally related to 
experience. ‘‘They must have their genesis in ex- 
perience and operate in experience as actors of 
evaluation and control, rather than be imposed upon 
experience from some assumed ‘super-natural’ and 
authoritative source.’’—G. K. Morlan. 

6208. Chang, Tien-lin. Uber die politische Erzie- 
hung Chinas. (On the political education of China.) 
Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 14, 
38-57.—In a paper originally delivered in 1945, 
the author presents a survey of the thinking of 
Chinese philosophers on education, politics, and 
government. He offers the view that China is too 
complex to be absorbed by any external political 
ideals, whether communistic or democratic. What- 
ever political forces finally prevail in China and in- 
fluence the educational processes, they will have a 
distinctly Chinese flavor.—H. P. David. 
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6209. Elias, Gabriel. (U. Arkansas, Fayetteville.) 
A measure of “homelessness.” J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 62-66.—The Elias Family Opinion 
Survey was constructed both to furnish a measure 
of the concept “homelessness” and to supply, at 
least temporarily, a first tool with which the term 
can be operationally designated. Construction of 
the test, standardization results, and a discussion of 
possible uses of the test are presented—L. N. 
Solomon. 


6210. Freedman, Ronald, & Whelpton, P. K. 
Social and psychological factors affecting fertility. 
XV. Fertility planning and fertility rates by adher- 
ence to traditions. Milbank Mem. Fd Quart., 1952, 
30, 61-90.—Planned families tend to be small even 
if the attitudes of the mates are traditional of cer- 
tain social question.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6211. Green, T. L., (U. Ceylon.) The cultural 
determination of personality in Ceylon. Sch. & 
Soc., 1952, 75, 164-166.—The personality charac- 
teristics, religious factors in character determination, 
child-rearing practices in Ceylon, and sociological 
implications of cultural experiences in Ceylon are 
discussed in relation to cultural analysis and re- 
orientation. Western technology is coming to 
Ceylon rapidly but without full realization of the 
necessary socialization which must have priority. 
“It is in this field of the cultural redetermination of 
personality that the real problems of the East are 
to be found.”—R. S. Waldrop. 


6212. Hill, George W., & Tarver, James D. 
Marriage and divorce trends in Wisconsin, 1915- 
1945. Milbank Mem. Fd Quart., 1952, 30, 5-17.— 
Average age at marriage has risen very slightly; 
non-farm divorce rates are higher than farm, but not 
so greatly as formerly; upper middle class marriages 
ending in divorce last somewhat longer (10 years) 
before breakup than others.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6213. Karpf, Maurice J. Premarital counseling 
and psychotherapy. Marriage. Fam. Living, 1952, 
14, 56-74.—2 cases. (1) An interfaith problem. A 
Jewish girl contemplating marriage to a Catholic 
young man of Italian parentage was helped ‘“‘on a 
conscious level’’ to make her own decision. The 
interviews are detailed. (2) An intercultural prob- 
lem: a high school teacher contemplates marriage to 
an automobile mechanic with inferior education and 
cultural background. Although the marriage was 
unhappy, despite the husband’s material success, 
the young woman was glad she had tried the experi- 
ment. Discussions, p. 66-75 and reply.—M. M. 
Gillet. 

6214. Link, Eugene P. (N. Y. State U., New 
Paltz.) Sociological contributions to psychiatric 

iage counseling. Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 
14, 32-35.—The author in discussing marriage 
counseling emphasizes the importance of social 
factors. He suggests that psychiatric counseling 
may frequently neglect this important aspect. He 
argues for the place of the sociologist in the medical 
clinic.—M. M. Gillet. 
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6215. Lurgat, André. L’organisation de l’espace 
urbain. (The organization of urban space.) J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1951, 44, 197-222.—Six specific 
topics relative to the organization of urban space 
are treated: zoning, structures, i.e. regular vs. irregu- 
lar pattern, traits common to both types of struc- 
tures, alignment as fundamental and structural 
element of ancient cities, alignment with reference 
to distribution of buildings and the rational organiza- 
tion of urban space.—G. Besnard. 

6216. McGuire, Carson. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Family life in lower and middle class homes. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 1-6.—Comparisons are 
made between attitudes of mothers in lower and 
middle class homes. Both groups showed a positive 
attitude toward cleanliness. The middle class 
mothers place greater emphasis on their children’s 
education and they oppose physical punishment. 
The lower class mothers use physical punishment al- 
though more of their babies are breast fed.— M. M. 
Gillet. 

6217. Odenwald, Robert P. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D.C.) Psychiatric and religious aspects 
of marriage problems. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1952, 14, 7-13.—“One of the most obvious sources of 
marital breakdown is immaturity. . . . Mixed mar- 
riages, feminine over-emancipation and birth con- 
trol’’ all contribute to unhappy marriages. The 
husband who fails to share the burdens at home is 
also to blame for some of our marriage failures. 
Since the ‘‘basic function of the married woman is 
child-bearing . . . the answer to this problem. . . is 

. a frank return to the old standards, the wife 
making the home . . . while the husband supplies 
the means.”—M. M. Gillet. 

6218. Stoodley, Robert H. (Wellesley Coll. Mass.) 
Mother role as focus of some family problems. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 13-16.—These 
days “family adjustments are not easy. . . . Certain 
aspects of the mother role . . . conspire to make it 
extremely difficult . . . for the mother to carry out 
her social obligations, partly because the newest 
trends in child care. . . have not produced an inte- 
grated system of rules for lay use.’’ With modern 
emphasis upon social influence, the mother’s influ- 
ence is more than likely to decline in the home. 
“Permissive child-training” has, we have seen, not 
always panned out. “The status and prestige of 
mothers are not adequate at the present time [for ] 
the job they are expected to perform.”—WM. 
Gillet. 

(See also abstracts 6134, 6231) 


LancuaGe & COMMUNICATION 


6219. Bayet, Albert. Noms ‘ es” et noms 
“communs.” (Proper nouns and common nouns.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 492-506.—Words 
have meaning only insofar as man has given them 
meaning. The connotation of a word changes as well 
as the word itself undergoes changes. Many com- 
mon nouns are derived from proper nouns and be- 
long to one of three categories: common nouns which 
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have the same meaning as the proper noun from 
which they are derived; common nouns which “‘at- 
tract attention to one of the elements evoked by the 
proper noun,” and a third category where the com- 
mon noun “attracts attention to an object quite 
different from the person or the location designated 
by the proper noun.”” Several examples of each cate- 
gory are taken and their changes and permutations 
analyzed.—G. Besnard. 


(See also abstract 6125) 
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6220. Argow, Walter W. (Indiana Mental Hy- 
giene Society, Indianapolis.) The mental health of 
the three little monkeys. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 
36, 121-126.—Using the symbol of the “‘see no evil— 
hear no evil—speak no evil’’ monkeys, the author 
points out the modern concept of the harmfulness 
in such an approach to modern life. The need is for 
freedom to think, development of emotional inde- 
pendence in order that we may be mentally healthy. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6221. Baltimore, Maryland. City health depart- 
ment. Mental hygiene in maternal and preschool 
child health; an outline for public health nurses. 
(Rev. ed.) Baltimore, Md.: Author, 1951. 20 p.— 
A syllabus for in-service training courses and as an 
aid to the nurse in using mental hygiene concepts. 

6222. Merrill, Maud A. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Oscillation and progress in clinical psychology. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 281-289.—In her ad- 
dress as the retiring President of the Western Psy- 
chological Association, the speaker gives a brief 
overview of some of the chief characteristics of 
clinical psychology today. These are related to 
historical developments in this field, and how this 
development has been affected by other disciplines. 
Strengths and weaknesses of present day trends and 
practices in clinical psychology are assessed.— F. 
Costin. 

6223. Reed, George E. (Verdun Protestant Hos- 
pital, Montreal, Quebec), & Silver, A. The first 
traveling psychiatric clinic in Quebec; a report of 
experiences with one year’s operation. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 676-679.—‘‘The first year of 
operation of a traveling mental health clinic func- 
tioning as part of a mental hospital service, with 
emphasis on treatment and preventive psychiatry, is 
described. Close liaison with the local medical pro- 
fession and new techniques of therapy are referred to 
and recommended. The results of this pilot project, 
attempting to serve a large area at a considerable 
distance from the clinic headquarters, auger well for 
its successful operation in smaller communities 
nearby. The clinic appears to be a useful and fitting 
extension of a mental hospital service because of the 
efficient therapeutic aids now available.”— N. H. 
Pronko. 

6224. Stevenson, Adlai E. The partnership of 
public and private agencies in the field of mental 
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hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 1-5.—The 
Governor of IIlinois, in an address at the first annuai 
meeting of the National Association for Mental 
Health, indicates his recognition of the importance 
of the preventive aspects of mental hygiene and the 
cooperative relationship between public and private 
agencies in prevention, early diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and return of the patient to a full life program. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6225. U. S. Public Health Service. National 
Institute of Mental Health. Catalog: mental health 
pamphlets and reprints available for distribution 
1951. U.S. Publ. Hlth. Serv. Publ. No. 19, 3rd ed., 
1951. vi, 53 p.—This bibliography includes entries 
under the major headings: National Mental Health 
Program; information for professional personnel; 
mental health guidance; mental health problems; 
mental health services; and study programs and 

roup activity. Items listed are currently available 
rom the indicated sources.—C. M. Louttit. 

6226. Zerfoss, Karl. Readings in counseling. 
New York: Association Press, 1952. xiii, 639 p. 
$6.00.—531 brief extracts from a wide variety of 
sources are organized into 20 chapters which are 
grouped into 6 parts: counseling today, meaning of 
guidance, understanding the individual, working 
with the individual, working with the individual in 
the group, resources of the counselor. 178-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 6183, 6551) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


6227. Bach, George R. Some diadic functions of 
childhood memories. J. Psychol., 1952, 33, 87-98.— 
It has been frequently suggested that recollection of 
early childhood memories can help adults solve per- 
sonality or psychosomatic disorders. However, at 
least three writers (Freud, Adler, Lewin) have 
pointed out the distortions, shifts, and restructurings 
which occur, and thus reduce accuracy of these 
memories. The author checked this by giving pa- 
tients cards to identify in terms of (1) their own 
problems, (2) similar to their own cases, or (3) not 
theirs and not applicable to their situations. Pa- 
tients correctly identified only 52% of their own 
incidents, as told and tape-recorded at time of 
original therapy; after this lapse of one year or 
longer 25% more were judged as generally applicable 
but not as having occurred to the patient himself; 
and 23% more of the actual incidents were said to 
be false and not applicable to their personal cases. 
Hence, sources of memories other than “the couch” 
are necessary. —R. W. Husband. 

6228. Caligor, Leopold. (Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance, New York.) e determination of the in- 
dividual’s unconscious conception of his own mascu- 
rap vac | identification. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 
15, 494-509 our tests were administered in this 
investigation: a drawing technique, the “Eight Card 
Redrawing Technique (8 CRT)”; a blank card 
adaptation of the TAT, the “Thematic Appercep- 
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tion Test Blank Card Technique (BCTAT)"; the 
MMPI, a “conscious” paper-and-pencil scale; a 
retest of the 8 CRT. The data collected were: 
“Complete or nearly complete test records were 
finally obtained for 111 subjects, 53 of whom were 
males and 58 of whom were females. All were psy- 
chologically unsophisticated.” The results of these 
tests are analyzed and comparisons made. Clinical 
implications of the 8 CRT and BCTAT and sugges- 
tions for further studies are presented.—S. Hutter. 


6229. Christenson, James A., Jr. (V.A., Tampa, 
Fla.) Clinical assessment of ego strength. Jnt. 
Rec. Med., 1951, 164, 687-688.—A tentative five 
point scale for the clinical assessment of ego strength 
is presented since the strength of the patient’s ego is 
regarded as an important factor in prognosis for 
psychotherapy and personality tests used for the 
assessment are regarded as formal and sterile.— 
J. W. Bowles. 

6230. Gordon, William E. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The professional base of social work 
research—some essential elements. Soc. Wk J., 
1952, 33, 17-22.—Three major questions are dis- 
cussed by the author: (1) What does social work re- 
search have in common with research that makes it 
research and not some other form of social work ac- 
tivity? (2) What does social work research have in 
common with social work that makes it social work 
research and not some other kind of research? and 
(3) Is social work research a sufficiently distinct and 
unique something to provide the basis for a profes- 
sional activity and organization?—L. Long. 

6231. Griffith, Edward F. A sex guide to happy 
marriage. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1952. 
352 p. $3.00.—With a preliminary discussion of 
marriage and the family and a non-technical dis- 
cription of the anatomy and physiology of sex, 
the mental and emotional problems of sexual rela- 
tionships are considered. Subsequent chapters are 
concerned with a wide variety of problems; those 
pertaining to the engaged couple, the initiation of 
sex relations and control of conception, the spacing 
of children, abortion, sex problems of the male, and 
the diagnosis and treatment of sterility. There is a 
final chapter on marriage counseling in the U. S. by 
Lardlaw and Dow. An appendix furnishes a direc- 
tory of family counseling services, marriage counsel- 
ing services and planned parenthood clinic services. 
Introduction by Robert Latou Dickinson.— N. H. 
Pronko. 


6232. Hollis, Ernest V., & Taylor, Alice L. So- 
cial work education in the United States ; ; the report 
of a study made for the National Council on Social 
Work Education. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951, xix, 422 p. $5.50.—The purpose of this 
report is “‘to establish some bench marks in the field 
of social work education that the profession and 
university officials can use in charting a course 
for the next two or three decades.” Part I deals 
with the foundations for educational planning and 
includes such topics as the evolution of social work 
education, the scope and status of social work, and 
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the expanded role for social work. Part II charts 
a course for social work education, and Part III gives 
recommendations on how to translate the report into 
action.—E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 

6233. Holt, Robert R. 
Topeka, Kans.) The accuracy of self-evaluations: 
its measurement and some of its personological cor- 
relates. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 95-101.—The 
author describes and explains a statistical technique 
for measuring insight, which for the purposes of this 
study he defines as “the degree to which self-evalua- 
tions are accurate.” The measure was expressed in 
terms of overt needs, 35 being included in the final 
measure of insight. The insight statistic was ‘‘the 
sum of squared deviations between a subject's self- 
ratings" of his needs and “criterion ratings by a 
Diagnostic Council.”” Results obtained from a popu- 
lation of 10 college students are presented in some 
detail and evaluated.— F. Costin. 

6234. Hook, Jeanette Winifred. Is your inter- 
view showing? Occupations, 1952, 30, 332-334.—A 
questionnaire study of reactions to counseling ex- 
periences was made with 221 college freshman men 
and women. In general, 60% felt that their inter- 
views had been satisfactory. Some of the complaints 
of the others are given.—G. S. Speer. 

6235. Luft, Joseph. (Stanford U., Calif.) Differ- 
ences in prediction based on hearing versus reading 
verbatim clinical interviews. J. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 115-119.—*‘The purpose of this study was 
to examine the relative effectiveness of listening to a 
clinical interview as compared to reading the same 
interview. By use of a prediction technique to 
measure judgment, it was found that readers and 
listeners did equally well in predicting responses to 
objective test items. Identifying projective test 
responses, however, seemed to be easier for the 
listeners."" The author infers from these data that 
“the voice in spontaneous speech tends to ex- 
ternalize significant underlying aspects of the per- 
sonality which may not be apparent in the content 
of the speech.” —F. Costin. 

6236. Menninger, Karl A. A manual for psychi- 
atric case study. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1952, xii, 355 p. $6.75.—The manual is divided 
into 3 parts encompassing 10 chapters plus an ap- 
pendix. Part 1: The collection and organization of 
case material; Part 2: Treatment records; Part 3: 
Case reports. In this part, Chapter IX concerns 
itself with “‘The writing of psychiatric reports and 
papers.’’ Chapter X entitled “Illustrative case 
records’’ contains comprehensive clinical case his- 
tories of 4 patients. The Appendix contains the 
‘‘New American Psychiatric Association Nomencla- 
ture’; ‘Standard Veterans Administration Nomen- 
clature (1951)"; a list of personality types (pre- 
clinical); adjunctive therapy modalities; and a dis- 
cussion of a “Model Commitment Law.” 46-item 
bibliography.—S. Hutter. 

6237. M er, Karl A. (Menninger Clinic, 
Topeka, Kansas.) Recording the fin s of the 
psychological examination (“‘mental status”). Amer. 


(Menninger Found., 
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J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 600-609.—Since standard 
forms used in hospitals show little influence of 

ychiatric developments since Kraepelin, an outline 
or a psychological examination is presented and 
discussed. With a minimum of theoretical discus- 
sion, it bridges this gap by using concepts of psycho- 
analysis, psychobiology, and other holistic per- 
sonality theories.— N. H. Pronko. 

6238. Shtoffer, Sarah. (St. Elisabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Analysis through dream analy- 
sis. Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1951, 6, 158-168. 
—Some 1100 dreams of a 35 year old male are 
analyzed by the author, the patient being entirely 
unknown to her. The case history is likewise in- 
ferred from the dream material. The patient’s de- 
pression (chief complaint) is assumed to be due to 
guilt feelings which result from his incestuous de- 
sires and homosexual tendencies. His anxiety re- 
flects a fear of death as punishment for his sex activi- 
ties. A subsequent paper will present more dream 
material and other associative evidence.—C. E. 
Henry. 

6239. Snijders, J. Th. Het wetens chappelijk 
karakter van de psychodiagnostiek. (The scientific 
character of psychodiagnostic.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 7, 269-285; 411-439.—The object of 
scientific psychodiagnosis can be defined as the rela- 
tively constant and individual traits derived from 
the behaviour of the subject. What a psychodiag- 
nostic judgment needs for being scientific is, that it 
implies a reference to expected behaviour against 
which it can be checked. This condition is fulfilled 
by judgments about determining factors of behaviour 
as well as about behaviour-dispositions. Both im- 
ply a reference to behaviour from which they are 
derived and to other behaviour that is to be ex- 
pected. Our ideal should not be sought in bold 
statements of predictions, but in a more explicit 
and accurate formulation of the legitimate refer- 
ences to criterion-behaviour.—(Rewritten; Courtesy 
of Ned. Tijschr. Psychol.) 

6240. Thorman, George D. (Family Service 
Assoc., Indianapolis, Ind.) Contribution of social 
casework to parent education. Marriage Fam. Lio- 
ing. 1952, 14, 23-26.—The Association's social 
workers have seen “the adverse effects of faulty 
parent-child relations in cases of disturbed or de- 
linquent children” so often that ‘‘the Family Service 
Association began to develop an educational program 
designed to help parents achieve a sane and healthy 
relationship to their children . . . through group 
counseling.” —M. M. Gillet. 

6241. Walker, Robert G. (Cushing V. A. Hosp., 
Framingham, Mass.) A com: n of clinical mani- 
festations of hostility with hach and MAPS 
test performances. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 444- 
460.—A study to determine the relationship between 
estimates of hostility based on certain psychological 
test performances and clinical judgments based on 
therapeutic interviews. 40 S’s were used in the 
study: 36 males and 4 females. All were patients 
receiving psychotherapy in a Veterans Hospital or 
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Clinic. A rating scale whose total score, “Therapy 
Hostility Rating (THR),”’ was designed to be used 
by the Ba beens page The complete battery of 
tests administered to the patient consisted of the 
Rorschach test (performance only), the MAPS Test, 
the Picture-Frustration Study and a questionnaire 
on hostility. Various methods for judging and scor- 
ing hostile responses are described. 22 references.— 
S. Hutter. 


6242. Wedell, Carl, & Smith, Karl U. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) Consistency of interview methods 
in appraisal of attitudes. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 
35, 392-396.—The consistency of interview-ratings 
among trained and partly-trained interviewers was 
investigated in this study. 200 employees filled out 
attitude questionnaire booklets. Within six weeks 
after these questionnaires were completed, the 
employees were interviewed by six trained and ex- 
perienced interviewers. Three core questions which 
were self-judged by each employee, and rated by the 
interviewers, were also objectively rated by two indi- 
viduals who had not done any of the interviewing. 
Three main results were: (1) interviewers overesti- 
mate attitude in comparison with self-judged atti- 
tude; (2) objective rating of interview record sheets 
is closer to self-rating (questionnaire) than the inter- 
viewers’ rating; and (3) interviewers vary sig- 
nificantly among themselves in the degree of cor- 
respondence with the self-ratings of the question- 
naire.— W. H. Osterberg. 


6243. Wittenborn, J. R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Symptom patterns in a group of mental 
hospital patients. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
290-302.—"The present report describes the de- 
velopment of a set of symptom rating scales for 
mental hospital patients. These scales were rated 
for a heterogeneous sample of veteran patients. 
The scales were then intercorrelated and the inter- 
correlations were factor-analyzed. As a result of 
this analysis seven clusters or groupings of symp- 
toms were revealed. The clusters are relatively 
clear-cut and clinically plausible. This is taken as 
evidence that it may be possible to score the ratings 
for a given patient with respect to each of the 
clusters, and on the basis of such a scoring prepare a 
profile which would indicate the degree to which the 
patient's symptom manifestations resemble each of 
the various symptom clusters existing among mental 
hospital patients.’’"— F. Costin. 


(See also abstracts 6166, 6538) 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


6244. Aborn, Murray (Michigan State Coll., East 
Lansing.), & Derner, Gordon F. variability in 
relation to age on the Revised ord-Binet. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 231-235.—The authors 
examine the thesis that age differences in variability 
between the Stanford-Binet age levels are due to 
sampling errors in the standardization data. Their 
findings do not support this position. They con- 
clude, on the basis of their data, that such differ- 
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ences are due to factors inherent in the test itself. 
They therefore recommend that in order to maintain 
the meaning of the IQ as a uniform index of intel- 
ligence, standard scores (T or Z scores being pre- 
ferred) should be used rather than I Q’s themselves.— 
F. Costin. 

6245. Abramson, Leonard S. (VA Hospital, 
Knoxville, Iowa.) The influence of set for area on 
the Rorschach test results. J. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 337-341.—“This study investigated the 
effects on the Rorschach test results of set given by 
instructions to perceive the ink blots as a whole in 
one experimental group and in detail in another ex- 
perimental group.” Population consisted of 122 
college students. Experimental set altered com- 
ponents of the areas of response. Many determinants 
and content components and ratios were also altered. 
The results suggested how important standardized 
instructions are on the Rorschach, and that a ‘‘care- 
ful testing of the limits’’ should be made “‘to ascer- 
tain what the subject’s preconceptions were prior to 
taking the test.’’— F. Costin. 

6246. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fla.) The 
influence of color in the Rorschach test on reaction 
time in a normal population. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 
15, 481-485.—A report of a study “to ascertain the 
effect on the reaction time of a normal college student 
population of the presence and absence of color in 
the Rorschach cards II, III, VIII, IX, X.” 25 
adjusted college students were tested with two sets of 
Rorschach Ink Blot cards, one being a special achro- 
matic printing. Some of the conclusions are: ‘‘1. 
There is no significant difference in the reaction time 
Indexes of the standard colored and special achro- 
matic Rorschach plates II, III, VIII, IX, X for this 
population. 2. There is no reliable delay in reaction 
time between the five color and five non-color stand- 
ard Rorschach cards.’’—S. Hutter. 

6247. Andrew, Gwen; Walton, Ralph E., Hart- 
well, Samuel W., & Hutt, Max L. The Michigan 
Picture Test: the stimulus values of the cards. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 51-54.—Ten cards from 
the Michigan Picture Test (a projective technique) 
were evaluated in terms of (1) stimulus value, (2) 
developmental differences, and (3) relationship be- 
tween “obvious content” of pictures and stories 
elicited by them. Stimuli were compared according 
to 2 test variables, ‘‘Level of Interpretation” and 
“Verb Tense.” 3rd and 5th grade populations were 
used. The findings suggest that ‘the clinician may 
make serious errors in interpretation without specific 
normative data for the pictures which are used.” 
To increase the accuracy of interpretation when using 
projective tests like these, the authors propose that 
a “considerable amount of such normative data” be 
accumulated.— F. Costin. 


6248. Ardoino, J. Réflexions sur les tests de 
projection. (Thoughts on projective tests.) Psyché, 
1952, 7, 53-61.—Projection is ‘“‘the expression itself 
of the psychological dynamism;” it is a spontaneous 
activity by which the conscious and unconscious 
aspect of personality aired out through the medium 
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of the surrounding world. The interpretation of the 
results of projective tests can be modified and im- 
proved; it reveals not only some immovable aspect of 
the ego but the whole psyche.—G. Besnard. 

6249. Bash, K. W. Zur Bestimmung und Bedeu- 
tung der Kleindetailantworten (Dd) im Rorschach- 
Versuch. (On the definition and significance of small 
detail responses (Dd) on the Rorschach test.) Beith. 
Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1950, No. 19, 73-78.— 
The varied definitions offered for the scoring of Dd 
responses in introductory Rorschach manuals are 
surveyed. Despite different theoretical positions, 
actual practice among Rorschach workers is fairly 
common. Small size, relative infrequency, and ob- 
scureness of response are usually emphasized. The 
significance and interpretation of Dd responses is 
discussed in terms of gestalt principles.—H. P. David. 

6250. Benarick, Stanley; Guthrie, George M., & 
Snyder, William U. (Pennsyloania State Coil.). 
An interpretive aid for the Sc scale of the MMPI. 
J. consult, Psychol., 1951, 15, 142-144.—On the 
basis of responses to the MMPI, a method was de- 
veloped which would identify nonpsychotics with 
“abnormally elevated Sc scores similar to those 
characteristic of schizophrenic patients.” The 
method is described and its limitations discussed.— 
F. Costin. 

6251. Bijou, Sidney W., & Kenny, Douglas T. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) The ambiguity values of 
TAT cards. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 203-209.— 
21 TAT cards were studied in terms of their am- 
biguity value, this value being determined on the 
basis of estimates by 51 judges. The greater num- 
ber of interpretations a picture evoked, the lower 
was its ambiguity. The median rank order values of 
the pictures were presented, and their meaning dis- 
cussed, particularly in relation to Murray’s esti- 
mates of the relative ambiguity of the cards. Im- 
plications of the study were made for further re- 
search on “the relationship between stimulus am- 
biguity and extent of personality revealed in the 
fantasy produced.”— F. Costin. 

6252. Bills, Robert E., Vance, Edgar L., & 
McLean, Orison S. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) 
An index of adjustment and values. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 257-261.—Using 49 traits, the 
authors have constructed an “Index of Adjustment 
and Values,” which is designed to measure “the 
values of a person, his acceptance of self, and the 
discrepancy which exists between his concept of 
self and his concept of his ideal self." Split-half and 
test-retest reliability coefficients are given. On the 
basis of three studies, the authors conclude that 
“the Index is a valid measure of adjustment and 


values.” — F. Costin. 

6253. Buckle, D. F., & Holt, N. F. (U. Mel- 
bourne, Australia.) Comparison of Rorschach and 
Behn inkblots. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 486-493.— 
A study of the “degree of similarity between Ror- 
schach and Behn series of inkblots, using the same 
subjects to investigate—(a) the overall similarity 
between profiles, and (b) the differences between 
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each pair of inkblots."" 39 students who were di- 
vided into 2 groups at random, each group was 
given both series by the group method. The data 
were subjected to Analysis of Variance and Chi- 
square techniques. The Behn inkblots were found 
to give very similar results to the Rorschach series. 
The similarity of response pattern arises from the 
structural similarity of each Behn blot to the cor- 
responding Rorschach blot. It is considered that an 
alternative form of structurally equivalent blots is 
invalid as a repeat test.—S. Hutter. 


6254. Cass, William A., Jr. (U. Kansas, Law- 
rence.), & McReynolds, Paul. A contribution to 
Rorschach norms. J. consult. Psychol. 1951, 15, 
178-184.—This is a presentation of Rorschach norm- 
ative data on a sample of 104 normal adult subjects. 
Emphasis is made that the data are not “fixed or 
ultimate,"’ but represent “the beginning of a sta- 
tistical standardization which long has been over- 
due." — F. Costin. 

6255. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Classical and standard score IQ standardization of 
the LP.A.T. Culture-Free Intelligence Scale 2. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 154~-159.—Standardi- 
zation procedures are described for Scale 2 of the 
IPAT culture-free intelligence test, in terms of 
“classical” IQ standardization (IQ's literally ob- 
tained) and also in terms of the standard score IQ. 
Scale 2 is designed for the 8 year to adult age range. 
The author explains why he feels it would be helpful 
to psychometrists for intelligence tests to be provided 
with both kinds of standardization data.— F. Costin. 


6256. Clark, George C., & Allen, Robert M. 
(U. Miami, Fla.) Item analysis aid for the Min- 
nesota Miultiphasic Personality Inventory. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 262.—Describes a tech- 
nique devised by the authors, called the Item 
Analysis Aid (IAA) which permits a rapid method 
of individual item analysis of MMPI scores. “This 
supplementary aid was devised for the sole purpose 
of helping the MMPI user to increase its informa- 
tional value.”—F. Costin. 

6257. Cohen, Jacob. (Coll. City, New York.) 
The chance distribution of Szondi valences. J, 
consult, Psychol., 1951, 15, 130-133.—‘‘Using prob- 
ability theory, the theoretical valence distribution 
for Szondi factors was found on the assumption of 
random choice of photographs. An example of its 
use in research with the Szondi was provided.”— 
F. Costin. 

6258. Cook, Murray. (New York Univ.) A pre- 
liminary study of the relationship of differential 
treatment of male and female head size in figure 
drawing to the degree of attribution of the social 
function of the female. Psychol. Newsir, 1951, No. 
34, 1-5.—Machover’s definition of the head as a 
seat of social dominance and her consideration of 
differential treatment of drawn male and female 
figures is the basis of this experiment. 54 male 
University students were given a 15 item ques- 
tionaire, the answers based on a 5 point scale. Sub- 
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jects drew a picture of a person and then one op- 
posite of the sex drawn. Analysis of the results be- 
tween the experimental group (N = 12; female 
head unambiguously larger than the male head) 
and control group (N = 42; female head not un- 
ambiguously larger than male head) presented re- 
sults significant at the .01 level. Considerable 
overlap existed between two groups leading author to 
believe that the hypothesis may hold in general but 
not for the individual.—D. S. Leeds. 

6259. Dalla Volta, Amedeo. (Genova U., Italy.) 
La rappresentazione grafica di alcuni del 
mondo esterno come test del grado di sviluppo 
mentale del bambino. (The graphic representation 
of certain aspects of the external world as a test of 
the mental development of the child.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 325-332.—The author 
distinguishes five stages of development in chil- 
dren’s drawing: (1) the child is unable to represent 
undefined forms (up to 5-5); (2) the child is capable 
of representing undefined forms (from 5-5 to 7); 
(3) the child gives impressionistic representations 
supplemented with different objects (7 to 8); (4) 
the child tends to introduce many details (8 to 11); 
(5) the child introduces the 3rd dimension and 
shows greater precision, or originality (11 to pu- 
berty). These graphic manifestations could usefully 
supplement the results of various intelligence scales. 
8 illustrations.—A. Manoil. 


6260. David, Henry P. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia U., New York.), & Rabinowitz, William. The 
development of a Szondi instability score. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 334-336.—“‘The Szondi 
Test was administered to 20 hospitalized paranoid 
schizophrenic women and to 20 student nurses. 
Szondi Instability Score, SIS, based upon changes in 
choice reactions to each of the 48 photographs, was 
developed. This technique differs from the usual 
method of Szondi profile interpretation and analysis 
of changes in factorial constellations. The paranoid 
schizophrenics obtained a higher mean and greater 
variance on the SIS than did the student nurses. 
The clinical meaning of the SIS was considered.’”’"— 
F. Costin. 


6261. De Rita, Lidia. (Bari U., Italy.) Sulla 
possibilita di utilizzazione del reattivo di Rorschach 
nell’infanzia prescolastica. (On the possibility of 
using the Rorschach test with the preschool child.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 354-367.— 
A critical analysis of the possibility of Rorschach 
examination for preschool children is presented. 
The author has examined 50 girls aged between 4 
and 6, and indicates difficulties of classification of 
“modalities of perception.” As for the factors de- 
termining the answers, “‘until the child has not dis- 
entangled his egocentrism . . . and begun ‘thinking’ 
as the adult, nobody will be able to judge his per- 
ceptive process.” The author states that “the 
Rorschach test cannot have (for preschool chil- 
dren) the same value as it has for adults. It could 
however be used for the establishment of the degree 
of evolution of the intellectual capacities of the 
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child.” Supplementary researches are necessary.— 
A. Manoil. 

6262. Diers, Wallace C., & Brown, Clinton C. 
(VA Hospital, Ft. Thomas, Ky.) Rorschach “or- 
_— signs” and intelligence level. J. consult. 

sychol., 1951, 15, 343-345.—36 hospital patients 
were given complete diagnostic psychological test- 
ing and their records analyzed for signs of organic 
brain damage by the use of Hughes’ signs of intra- 
cranial pathology. 25 were diagnosed multiple 
sclerosis; the control group of 11 carried miscel- 
laneous and nonneurological diagnoses. In the 
MS patients, dichotomized on the basis of group 
mean intelligence, the lower group exhibited a 
greater number of Hughes’ signs. No significant 
difference in mean Hughes’ signs was found between 
the lower MS group and a control group. It is sug- 
gested that the Hughes’ signs inadequately discrim- 
inate between patients with intracranial pathology 
and patients of low original intellectual endowment. 
— F. Costin. 

6263. Eichler, Robert. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.) 
A comparison of the Rorschach and Behn-Rorschach 
inkblot tests. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 185-189. 
—An investigation was made of “the extent to 
which the Behn and Rorschach inkblot tests give 
equivalent results.” It was found that the Behn 
was “quite similar” but not “parallel” to the Ror- 
schach as a testing device. Possible important uses 
of the Behn were presented, and implications of 
“incidental findings’’ on Rorschach test-retest re- 
sults discussed.— F. Costin. 

6264. Elkisch, Paula. Comment to a reply by 
Drs. Gehl and Kutash. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 
514—-515.—Several points are made in an attempt to 
clarify some of the issues raised by Drs. Gehl and 
Kutash, in “A reply to Elkisch’s critique of the 
Graphomotor Projection Technique.” (See 26: 
6268.)—.S. Hutter. 

6265. Eron, Leonard D., & Ritter, Anne M. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) A comparison of 
two methods of administration of the Thematic 
Apperception Test. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
55-61.—TAT stories of 2 groups, each consisting of 
30 male college students, were gathered by 2 differ- 
ent methods: (1) the “standard, individual, oral 
method of administration,” and (2) “‘an adapted, 
group, written method.” Production of each group 
was compared statistically. In general there were 
“marked similarities” between the stories of each 
group; there were also some differences. Both simi- 
larities and differences are discussed, with the 
authors concluding that stories gathered by the 
written method are of value in establishing norms for 
the TAT, “at least insofar as thematic content is 
concerned,”’ and represents an economy of effort. 
For clinical situations, however, they recommend 
the traditional individual method of administration. 
— F. Costin. 

6266. Feifel, Herman. (Winter V. A. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kansas.) An analysis of the word defini- 
tion errors of children. J. Psychol., 1952, 33, 65-77. 
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—Qualitative differences appear in vocabulary 
tasks with increasing age. 100 children of each age 
from 6 to 14 were given Form L of the Stanford Binet 
Vocabulary Test, and these principal differences ap- 
peared: progression rather than definite stages 
characterized growth, no type of error appearing at 
any given age exclusively; the omit errors made up 
85-90% of the total mistakes; omits decline with in- 
creasing age, wrong definitions characterize older, 
clang associations appear with younger, older chil- 
dren guess more than younger, misinterpretations 
and repetitions appear at all ages; finally, errors of 
older children are similar in type and frequency to 
those of normal adults.—R. W. Husband. 

6267. Fosberg, Irving Arthur. (VA Hospital, 
New Orleans, La.) Four ents with the 
Szondi Test. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 39-44.— 
On the basis of 4 experiments with the Szondi Test, 
in which fundamental claims of the technique were 
investigated, Fosberg concludes that such claims 
“must be looked upon with great scepticism.”’ Al- 
though a few of the findings are interpreted as giving 
“comfort” to Szondi’s theory, they are not consid- 
ered sufficient proof for the validity of the test. 
Most of the experimental findings fail to support the 
theory. Referring to various “pertinent questions,” 
Fosberg asserts that the Szondi Test, in its present 
form, should not be used in a clinical situation until 
experimental evidence answers these questions.— 
F. Costin. 

6268. Frandsen, Arden N., & Higginson, Jay B. 
(Utah State Agricultural Coll., Logan.) The Stan- 
ford-Binet and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 236-238.— 
IQ norms from the Stanford-Binet and Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children, based on a popula- 
tion of 4th grade children, were found to be com- 
parable at the average level, and “‘very probably 
fairly comparable at least within the range of 1 to 2 
sigma's above and below the mean.” The 2 tests 
seem to measure, to a great extent, the same factor 
or factors, and both were found to be valid pre- 
dictors of achievement, as measured by the Stanford 
Achievement Test. Factors measured by the Verbal 
and Performance Scales of the WICS seemed to be 
“fairly independent.”-— F. Costin. 

6269. Gehl, Raymond H., & Kutash, Samuel B. 
A reply to Elkisch’s critique of the Graphomotor Pro- 
jection Technique. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 510-513. 
—The authors reply to an article by Elkisch (see 26: 
4004). “The inaccuracies concerning the alleged 
priority of her ‘method’ are corrected in this issue by 
the Editors. This rejoinder, therefore, will confine 
itself to discussing her conclusions concerning the 
supposed identity of the two methods, and evaluat- 
ing her criticisms of the Graphomotor Projection 
Technique."" The two methods are compared and 
discussed critically.—S. Hutter. 

6270. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.), MecClosky, Herbert, & Meehl, Paul E. A 
personality scale for social responsibility. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 73-80.—On the as- 
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sumption that responsibility should be one of the 
factors in the constellation of personality variables 
underlying political participation, an attempt has 
been made to develop a scale for responsibility having 
adequate reliability and validity for the specifica- 
tion of group trends and differences. The implica- 
tions of this scale for general personality analysis 
are discussed, and its limitations recognized. It is 
concluded that the scale is sufficiently well standard- 
ized to serve in the manner indicated.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

6271. Griffith, Richard M. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton.) Test-retest similarities of the Rorschachs of 
patients without retention, Korsakoff. J. proj. 
Tech., 1951, 15, 516-525.—“‘A method is proposed 
for demonstrating the reliable features of the Ror- 
schach by test-retest of patients with negligible 
memory for recent events, usually the Korsakoff 
syndrome. Criteria for lack of memory are neces- 
sary. Sample protocols of four cases are presented. 
It would seem that, besides the formal aspects of 
these records some of which cannot be handled by 
the method very weil due to the difficulties on the 
inquiry, that original and autistic content is reliable. 
More cases would show which classes of content are 
the more reliable.” —5S. Hutter. 

272. Grossman, David. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Psychological Service Center.) The construction and 
validation of two insight inventories. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 109-114-—“A technique for 
measuring insight was described, as well as the 
construction of two trial inventories. A check was 
made on the validity and reliability of each. Part I 
proved to be less reliable and less valid (when com- 
pared to therapist’s ratings) than Part II, but seems 
more practical in that it is easier to construct and 
score. Part II showed a significant and moderate 
correlation with the criterion and holds promise as a 
research instrument."’ The limitations of the in- 
ventories were discussed and suggestions given for 
improving the technique.— F. Costin. 

6273. Gurvitz, Milton S. (Hillside Hosp., Belle- 
rose, N. Y.) A forerunner of Rorschach. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 120-121.—The influence 
of S. Hens on Rorschach’s thinking is discussed. 
Though lacking the clinical insight and creativeness 
of Rorschach, the work of Hens “anticipated in 
embryonic form a surprising amount of material 
now used in Rorschach theory and diagnosis.’"— 
F. Costin. 

6274. Kent, Grace H. (Vermont St. Hosp., 
Waterbury, Vt.) Performance tests as clinical in- 
instruments for children. J. Psychol., 1952, 33, 
3-26.—The author was particularly interested in de- 
veloping a children’s test which will be interesting, 
not too frustrating, and acceptable to the child. 
She standardized on 629 Vermont school children, 
5-13, the Lincoln Hollow Square and the Color 
Cube series tests, and found them optimally suitable 
for ages of 7 through 11. She admits that verbal 
scores are better for IQ computation, but neverthe- 
less feels that these performance tests give fairly 
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good age norms, and are useful for clinical purposes 
as well as on normals.—R. W. Husband. 

6275. Liefmann, E. Zur Frage des Rorschach- 
Versuches als Intelligenztest. (On the problem of 
the Rorschach as a test of intelligence.) Beth. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend, 1950, No. 19, 102—109. 
—Essentially, this article attempts to show that 
quantitative formulae derived from the Rorschach 
test usually provide inaccurate indices of intelligence. 
Specifically, the author illustrates that the formulae 
presented by Fuchs (see 20: 4666) would have been 
inappropriate for a number of subjects whose proto- 
cols appear in Rorschach’s volume. It is concluded 
that the overall quality of an individual’s test 
responses offer a more adequate estimate of intellect 
than the routine application of quantitative formu- 
lae.—H. P. David. 

6276. Luchins, Abraham S. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, Can.) On recent usage of the Einstellung- 
effect as a test of rigidity. J. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 89-94.—After a brief discussion of the na- 
ture of the Einstellung effect, the author evaluates 
some of the work other psychologists have done in 
using the Einstellung effect as a test of rigidity. He 
disagrees with their interpretations, pointing out 
that “‘the Einstellung behavior is influenced by field 
conditions and cannot be understood merely as a 
characteristic of the individual’s mental makeup.” 
Suggestions for further research on the problem, 
stemming from the author’s own work, are made.— 
F. Costin. 

6277. McClelland, William A. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) A preliminary test of role-playing 
ability. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 102-108.--“A 
scale of 32 items purporting to measure role-playing 
ability was derived from the MMPI.” Relationship 
between RP (role-playing) scores and MMPI scores 
are discussed. Reliability and validity data are 
presented. Validity is considered as “‘suggestive,”’ 
with further validation necessary ‘‘before the scale 
can be used for other than research purposes.””— 
F. Costin. 

6278. Marzi, Alberto. (Bari U., Jialy.) Osserva- 
zioni sul T.A.T. con particolare riferimento alla 
sedicesima tavola. (Observations on T.A.T. with 
particular reference to the sixteenth plate.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 333-336.—The 
analysis of various responses to the XVI TAT plate 
(the white plate), shows that the main character- 
istic of the stories as given by the subject, ‘‘seem to 
be determined by conscious or unconscious imagina- 
tive elements.” The stories are related to the ‘‘in- 
dividual imaginative type, and acquire value only 
in function of it. . .”. A research as to the imagina- 
tive or creative type of the subject is necessary be- 
fore the administration of the TAT. The interpreta- 
tion of TAT requires previcus information not only 
as to the subject’s imaginative capacities, but also 
of many other aspects of his personality.—A. 
Manoil. 

6279. Péchoux, R., & Cosnier, J. Problémes de 

e et test de Rorschach. (Psycho- 
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pedagogical problems and the Rorschach test.) 
Enfance, 1951, 4, 50-59.—From Rorschach testing 
of 200 municipal school children of Lyons either in 
systematic fashion (150 pupils from 10 to 14 years of 
age) or in referral cases (50 pupils) certain conclu- 
sions are drawn as to the value of the Rorschach in 
psychopedagogical connections: (1) That it is inap- 
plicable to the primary school in a systematic fashion 
and is without practical utility for the majority of 
children; (2) that it possesses high value for elucidat- 
ing particular cases detected by the teacher as 
difficult, bad, or retarded pupils; (3) that it furnishes 
aid in diagnosing, in determining a possible etiology, 
in deducing an appropriate therapy under the form 
of an individual psychopedagogical counseling.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

6280. Perlman, Janet A. Color and the validity 
of the Rorschach 8-9-10 per cent. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 122-126.—The assumption was 
tested that productivity on the colored Rorschach 
cards, as measured by the 8-9—10 per cent (as sug- 
gested by Klopfer) is a function of color. The find- 
ings indicated that color did not bring variability in 
production ‘‘over and above the potentialities of the 
achromatic blots.’”” The author concludes that indi- 
vidual differences in the 8-9—10 per cent cannot be 
attributed to color. She presents an alternative 
basis for the 8-9-10 per cent interpretation. Sug- 
gestions for further tests of the validity of the ra- 
tionale of this interpretation are made.— F. Costin. 


6281. Porta, Virginio. (Milano U., Italy.) La 
valutazione dell’intelligenza col test di Rorschach. 
(The measure of intelligence with Rorschach test.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 337-349.— 
A method for a quantitative determination of intel- 
ligence with the Rorschach test is presented in detail. 
The author uses 17 factors such as G number, G 
level, G quality (PG, Gi», GF—), M number, M 
quality, G/M, pm, F + %, Or%, Or—, V%, Z%, in- 
terests, T.C., succession (atypical plates), number of 
R, and mean time, which are analyzed in detail. 
The author gives the following correlations obtained 
by Porta and Contini: Terman-Rorschach r .68; 
Vermeylen-Rorschach r. 75; Terman-Vermeylen 
r .68. The use of glutamic acid in cases of mental 
deficiency shows the following increases: Terman 
+11.7%, Vermeylen +12.5%; Rorschach +14.4%. 
One psychogram for an 11 year old boy. 11 refer- 
ences.—A. Manoil. 


6282. Rav, Jehuda. (Vocational Guidance Center, 
Tel-Aviv, Israel.) Anatomy responses in the Ror- 
schach test. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 433-443.—A 
report of the significance of anatomy responses (At.) 
found in both clinical and normal groups. 200 males 
assumed to be ‘‘normal” were given the Rorschach. 
in groups of five to ten persons. Four minutes were 
given to each plate. The subject wrote down his 
responses and after the test indicated them on the 
location chart, denoting the determinants (color, 
movement, shading). A general conclusion is: 
“Anatomy responses do not indicate hypochon- 
driasis. . At. is a result of restriction and is 
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formed with a minimum of intellectual strain.”— 
S. Hutier. 

6283. Pertejo Sensefia, J. (Universidad Central, 
Madrid.) La “escala metrica de Oseretzsky” para 
el examen de la motorica. (The Oseretzsky test for 
the examination of motor function.) ev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1950, 5, 539-553.—Oseretzsky's 
test of motor function attempts to measure innate 
motor capacities. Motor quotients may be com- 
puted by the formula “motor age/chronological 
age.” The results on certain types of abnormal in- 
dividuals yield more substantial differences from 
normal than are indicated by the Terman-Merrill 
test. Mongoloid children are severely retarded, 
simple oligophrenics less so, and children with be- 
havior problems the least of the three. Tests of 
motor development should be more widely used for 
diagnosis and as a guide to training. 46-item 
bibliography.—G. B. Strother. 

6284. Reid, John W. (Albright Coll., Reading, 
Pa.) Stability of measured Kuder interests in 
young adults. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 307-312.— 
The Kuder Preference Record, Form BB, was ad- 
ministered to college freshmen upon entrance and 
again 15 months later. Test and re-test correla- 
tions for the 9 scales ranged from .72 (computational) 
to .89 (persuasive) with a median of .77. Rank 
order of scores for the 9 interest fields on first test 
was correlated with similar rank order on re-test for 
each student. The range of these coefficients was 
from —.71 to +1.00 with a median of .88.—M. 
Murphy. 

6285. Rogers, Lawrence S. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Unit, Denver, Colo.) Differences between neurotics 
and schizophrenics on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 151-153.—2 groups of 
veterans, one diagnosed as neurotic (100 subjects) 
and the other as schizophrenic (83 subjects) were 
compared with respect to their patterns of subtest 
scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. Significant 
and non-significant results of the comparisons are 
presented in detail.— F. Costin. 

6286. Roudinesco, Jenny, & Geber, Marcelle. 
De Putilisation du test de Gesell pour l'étude du 
comportement des jeunes enfants. (On the utiliza- 
tion of Gesell’s test for the study of the behavior of 
young children.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 309-322.—The 
present authors study the types of reaction to aspects 
of the test situation on the part of children of 1 to 
4 years when subjected to the Gesell test. Aspects 
of the test situation which have an effect on the be- 
havior of the child are discussed under: (1) separa- 
tion of child from his mother and placement in insti- 
tution; (2) attitude of child toward the adult tester; 
(3) the attitude toward the place or new situation; 
(4) attitude toward the test itself —F. C. Sumner. 

6287. Sanderson, Herbert. (Jewish Community 
Service Soc., Buffalo, N. Y.) Card titles in testing 
the limits in Rorschach. J. Psychol., 1952, 33, 
27-29.—25 adults, after taking the Rorschach in the 
usual manner, were asked to go through the cards 
again and give them titles or names. This explores 
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the person’s ability to produce whole responses, 
prevents meaningless or superficial replies, and tests 
flexibility in shifting from an unstructured associa- 
tive process to one demanding a high degree of integ- 
ration.— R. W. Husband. 

6288. Sanderson, Herbert. (Jewish Community 
Service Society, Buffalo, N. Y.) Norms for “shock”’ 
in the Rorschach. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
127-129.—An attempt was made to set up statis- 
tically significant criteria for ‘‘shock’’ as measured by 
the reaction time to each Rorschach card. The de- 
velopment of these criteria are described. The 
author holds that application of such norms ‘“‘will 
further objectify the meaning of increase in reac- 
tion time, especially as it applies to the concept of 
‘shock’.”—F. Costin. 

6289. Sanford, Fillmore H., & Rosenstock, Irwin 
M. Projective techniques on the doorstep. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 3-16.— Data are pre- 
sented which show “‘a) that it is possible for inter- 
viewers relatively untrained in psychological pro- 
cedures to administer simple projective devices on 
the doorstep, b) that the responses obtained are 
readily and objectively coded, c) that the repeat re- 
liability for simple projective devices is substantial, 
and d) that the responses to the projective stimuli 
fall into consistent psychological patterns, patterns 
that are congruent with an independently derived 
theory of personality."”—L. N. Solomon. 

6290. Scharmann, Theodor. Die Zwischenraum- 
deutungen im Rorschachtest. Versuch einer ges- 
taltpsychologischen Erklarung. (White space re- 
sponses on the Rorschach test. An attempted ge- 
stalt psychological explanation.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1950, No. 19, 64-72.—White 
space responses result from a reversal of figure and 
ground which is considered a phenomenon of per- 
ception and intelligence, not necessarily indicative of 
oppositional tendencies as originally assumed by 
Rorschach. Administration of the test to 55 subjects 
with brain injuries and lesions revealed that the 24 
records yielding from 1 to 5 space responses also 
gave evidence of greater flexibility of intellectual 
and apperceptive processes than the 31 protocols 
devoid of space responses.—H. P. David. 

6291. Schneider, Ernst. iginal-Ausarbeitungen 
von Hermann Rorschach. (Original test interpreta- 
tions by Hermann Rorschach.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1950, No. 19, 5-24.—The author 
has reproduced 4 test protocols originally scored and 
interpreted blindly by Rorschach. The comments 
made illuminate the technique employed by Ror- 
schach in arriving at a diagnostic formulation.— 
H. P. David. 

6292. Seashore, Harold G. (Psychological Corp., 
New York.) Differences between Verbal and Per- 
formance IQs on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
For Children. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 62-67.— 
A “discrepancy score’’ (the numerical difference be- 
tween a Verbal IQ and a Performance IQ) on the 
WISC was computed for each of 2200 subjects, 100 
boys and 100 girls representing each age from 5 to 
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15. Results are described and interpreted, with 
emphasis on size of scores in terms of age groups and 
various socio-economic factors. No important age 
differences appear. With respect to socio-economic 
analyses, the authors conclude that “intra-group IQ 
discrepancies are much greater and of more sig- 
nificance than inter-group differences in the relative 
sizes of V- and P-IQs.”—F. Costin. 

6293. Smith, Sidney, & George, C. E. Rorschach 
factors related to ental stress. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 190-195.—‘‘Using 108 college 
subjects between the ages of 17 and 29 years, the 
relationship between certain Rorschach factors and 
stress was investigated... . A measurement of 
stress was obtained by the administration of a digit- 
symbol test and the Wechsler-Bellevue Information 
Test both before and after verbally induced stress.”’ 
On the basis of their data, the investigators con- 
cluded that (1) there is a curvilinear relationship 
between F% and alterations in behavior caused by 
stress, (2) a similar relationship between M/M + FM 
does not seem to exist, (3) the F factor does not pre- 
dict behavior under stress for older subjects studied 
(over 29 years of age.)— F. Costin. 

6294. Snyders, Georges. Quelques inquiétudes 
au sujet du Binet-Simon-Terman. (Some dis- 
quietudes on the subject of the Binet-Simon- 
Terman.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 5-17.—Intelligence 
tests notably the Binet-Simon-Terman are criticized 
on the score of their emphasis upon verbalism and 
formalism in both of which the student has ad- 
vantage over the laborer who nonetheless possesses 
an intelligence which has been accustomed to deal 
with material things and real life-problems. In- 
telligence tests and notably the Binet-Simon- 
Terman will render so much the more of service as 
they transcend the stage of simple empiricism, as 
they take consciousness of their real object and of 
their limitations. Intelligence tests are more gen- 
erally to be criticized for ignoring the developmental 
possibilities of the individual and for decreeing a sort 
of “‘definitive fate’’.— F. C. Sumner. 

6295. Spitz, Charlotte. Ueber eine neue Methode 
der Rorschach-Ausw - (A new method of 
Rorschach analysis.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1950, No. 19, 88-92.—A new method of 
Rorschach analysis, developed by Franz Merei of 
the Budapest Psychological Institute, is reported. 
Merei holds that the individual Rorschach plates 
have valence characteristics uniquely theirs, to which 
the subject responds in terms of his own needs. His 
rationale is based upon the theories of Lewin and 
Szondi. The specific valence characteristics, es- 
tablished on the basis of 10 years research and 
“thousands of protocols,’’ are briefly enumerated. 
Analysis of a given protocol depends upon the de- 
gree of deviation from empirically established 
norms.—H. P. David. 

6296. Stein, Harry. Scoring movement re- 
sponses on the Rorschach. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 
526-533.—A discussion of the assumptions which 
underlie the M (movement) determinant in the 
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Rorschach. The scoring systems of Beck, Klopfer 
and Piotrowski as they relate to movement re- 
sponses are analyzed and discussed. The author sug- 
gests a ‘restructuring of M scoring’’ which “utilizes 
certain aspects of Piotrowski’s, Klopfer’s and Hertz’ 
contributions to the movement category, but rear- 
ranges their contributions to fit the pattern es- 
tablished for the other determinants. The system 
suggested here is an extension of Rorschach's original 
distinction between the extensor and flexor types of 
movement response.”’—S. Hutter. 

6297. Stern, E. Le test des quatres images de 
Van Lennep. (The Four Picture Test of Van 
Lennep). Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1952, 7, 48-75.— 
The F.P.T. is an excellent test, easy to handle but it 
gives less information than the TAT and takes more 
time. There is no contradiction between the two 
tests, but the TAT gives a more complete impres- 
sion of the personality. Author agrees with Van 
Lennep that the F.P.T. does not claim to replace 
any other test but that it demands its place and its 
right beside them.— M. Dresden. 

6298. Stora, Renée. Le probléme des couleurs 
dans les Rorschach francais. (The problem of 
color in the Rorschach tests of French subjects.) 
Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1950, No. 19, 
79-87.—Some evidence is presented suggesting that 
C and CF responses do not necessarily indicate ob- 
servable labile and impulsive behavioral character- 
istics. A Rorschach and Behn-Rorschach were 
administered to a single subject and the protocols 
have been reproduced. The data were analyzed in 
detail and deviations between extensive color reac- 
tions and actual behavior discussed.—H. P. David. 


6299. Székely, Lajos. Grundlage der Persénlich- 
keitsdiagnose vermittels projektiver Tests. (Foun- 
dations of personality diagnosis by means of projec- 
tive tests.) Acta Psychol., 1952, 8, 169-193.—The 
author proposes to sketch the basic patterns linking 
the ‘‘“common sense”’ understanding of people with a 
scientific theory of personality; to indicate the 
boundaries which separate them and correlate 
scientific theory and the principles of personality 
diagnosis. Toward these ends, personality is de- 
fined and the uses of non-projective and particularly 
projective tests like the Rorschach and the TAT are 
described with reference to individual subjects.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 

6300. Taylor, Mahlon V., Jr., & Taylor, O. M. 
(Allegheny Vocational Counseling Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) Internal consistency of the Group Conformity 
Rating of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 250-252.—Rosen- 
zweig’s Picture-Frustration Study yields what he 
calls a ‘‘“Group Conformity Rating,”’ which he con- 
siders a measure of social adjustment in the direc- 
tion of conventionality. On the basis of tests of in- 
ternal consistency of Rosenzweig’s instrument, the 
investigators conclude that there is no evidence to 
show the existence of such a trait as “‘group con- 
formity,” nor that the GCR is a reliable measure of 
any trait.— F. Costin. 
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6301. Wallen, Richard. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Factors affecting the choice of certain 
Szondi test pictures. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
210-215.—A basic assumption of the Szondi Test, 
that the determinants of the choice of pictures are 
related to the disorders of the photographed patients, 
is challenged. The author found, on the basis of 
data presented in this study, that “test subjects 
choose pictures which appear accepting and friendly” 
and “reject pictures that appear cruel and asocial.” 
He considers his findings consistent with the view 
that the choice of pictures depends upon learned 
reactions to facial expressions, and not consistent 
with the assumption of the Szondi test, that such 
choices are related to the disorders represented by 
the photographed patients.— F. Costin. 

6302. Wallon, Henri. Les tests psychologiques 
et la clinique mentale. (Psychological tests and the 
mental clinic.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 1-4.—Brief 
characterizations of intelligence tests and projective 
tests preface a discussion as to (1) whether psycho- 
logical tests can in some measure take the place of 
the clinical examination; (2) whether they as 
auxiliary instruments provide an aid to the clinic; 
(3) whether their use is without danger. The posi- 
tion taken is that psychological tests cannot replace 
the clinical examination but that the clinic can derive 
profit from them provided they are utilized as tools 
and their results are not hypostatized—F. C. 


Sumner. 

6303. Weider, Arthur; Noller, Paul A. & 
Schramm, Theodore A. (U. Lowisville (Ky.) School 
of Medicine.) The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children and the Revised Stanford-Binet. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 330-333.—Performance 
on the WISC and the Stanford-Binet were correlated, 
the population being 106 white children in Louisville, 
Ky., whose ages ranged from 5 years to 11 years, 11 
months. Rather high correlation coefficients were 
found between the two tests for all subjects. Binet 
1Q’s tended to be higher than WISC [Q's for the 
same children. A table of equivalent scores for the 
prediction of WISC IQ’s from Binet IQ’s is pre- 
sented.— F. Costin. 

6304. Welsh, George S. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Oakland, Calif.) Some practical uses of 
MMPI profile coding. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
82-84.—'‘MMPI coding is of value in reducing the 
T-scores to a form that may be handled conven- 
iently. The code is useful in filing data and in locat- 
ing cases for research or clinical use. Ease and 
economy in communication result from the use of 
coding. The placing of codes in tabular form may 
disclose relationships which were not easily seen in 
usual methods of presentation.”— F. Costin. 

6305. Welsh, George S., & Sullivan, Patrick L. 
Booklet-card, card-booklet item conversion tables 
for MMPI. Orinda, Calif.: George S. Welsh 
(author), n.d., 2 p. $1.00 per set of two tables (ad- 
dress (Welsh) 72 La Cuesta, Orinda, Calif.) Table I. 
Card (Individual) to Booklet (Group). Table II. 
Booklet (Group) to Card (Individual).—The 2 
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tables allow for the conversion and checking of items 
from the individually administered MMPI to the 
group administered version of the test and vice versa. 
Items that occur twice in the booklet (group) form 
are marked with an asterisk and are listed under the 
heading ‘‘Repeated Pairs.”—S. Hutter. 

6306. Wheeler, John L., Jr., & Wilkins, Walter L. 
(St. Louis U., St. Louis, Mo.) The validity of the 
Hewson ratios. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
163—166.—The Hewson ratio method of differential 
diagnosis (intersubtest comparisons using weighted 
subtest scores of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale) was 
found “‘not valid enough for clinical diagnosis of 
neurosis, functional psychosis, or normalcy.” It 
should also be applied to diagnosis of organic brain 
disease ‘‘with considerable caution.”” While the 
method revealed significant trends for differential 
diagnosis for some of the clinical groups, its ability to 
successfully diagnose any given case was “nearly 
nonexistent."— F. Costin. 

6307. Wheeler, William Marshall. (VA Neuro- 
psychiatric Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.), Little, Ken- 
neth B., & Lehner, George F. J. The internal 
structure of the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 1951. 
15, 134-141.—A factorial study was made of the 
MMPI scales. Factor loadings indicate that while 
the test lends itself to diagnosis in terms of “‘neu- 
rotic” or “‘psychotic”’ it does not permit diagnosis in 
terms of the type of neurosis or psychosis, or any 
other specific category. On the basis of their find- 
ings, the authors conclude that “refined differential 
diagnosis or the formulation of dynamic personality 
descriptions on the basis of MMPI profiles is a ques- 
tionable procedure.’ — F. Costin. 

6308. Wittenborn, J. R., & Eron,L. D. (Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn.) An application of drive theory 
to TAT responses. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
45-50.—The “drive-evocation-drive reduction par- 
adigm of behavioristic psychology” is used as an 
aid to predict how certain selected features of TAT 
responses will correlate with each other. The 
authors feel that this type of application, within the 
exploratory limits set by the purpose of the investiga- 
tion, does give “positive results.’’ Both ‘‘theoreti- 
cal” and “practical” implications of the study are 
discussed.— F. Costin. 

6309. Wittenborn, J. R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Holzberg, J. D. The Wechsler-Bellevue 
and descriptive diagnosis. J. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 325—329.—On the basis of data described in 
this study, the authors conclude that the use of 
Wechsler-Bellevue subtests scores for differential 
diagnostic purposes, or for predicting types of 
symptoms, “are limited and may be so restricted as 
to be of no practical value.” The data do suggest, 
however, that for research purposes the use of a 
quantified multiple diagnostic procedure based on 
rating sales may have advantages over psychiatric 
diagnoses.— F. Costin. 

6310. oz&, José. (Escuela E. de Orientacion, 
Valencia.) raduacion de un test psicometrico. 
(Standardization of a psychometric test.) Rev. 
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Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1950, 5, 755-770.—The 
standardization of the Ballard Omnibus Intelligence 
Test was undertaken with a group of 2,442 Valencia 
school children ranging from 7.7 to 12.6 years of age. 
Age norms are presented and the results are com- 
pared with those of Ballard in London. The Valen- 
cia group appears to be superior in the younger ages 
but the difference disappears at higher ages and is 
reversed from age 10 on.—G. B. Strother. 


(See also abstracts 6194, 6335, 6408, 6420, 
6472, 6569) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


6311. Arbuckle, Dugald. (Boston U., Mass.) 
The general counselor: must he be eclectic? J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 76-78—The writer 
argues that the “general counselor who is oriented 
to the nondirective point of view” need not be eclec- 
tic even though he is faced with a great variety of 
counseling situations. Within the framework of 
counseling as he defines it, Arbuckle illustrates with 
9 specific cases, drawn from college situations, how 
the general counselor can operate in a basically non- 
directive manner. He then states 5 “principles of 
action” that such a counselor can use.— F. Costin. 


6312. Bergler, Edmund. Predictions, guesses and 
hunches in psychotherapy. Init. Rec. Med., 1952, 
165, 1-10.—Prognosis and prediction in medicine 
are regarded as synonyms, but medical predictions 
are reasonable only if based on clinical experience. 
A guess does not denote a lesser certainty, but is an 
application of assumptions pertaining to a specific 
body of material. A hunch in psychotherapy is de- 
fined as “. . . intuitive suspicion pertaining to the 
patient’s unconscious; although clinical knowledge 
is used as an ingredient, the hunch goes beyond 
clinical knowledge.”—J. W. Bowles. 

6313. Bergman, Daniel V. (U. Chicago, Iil.) 
Counseling method and client responses. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 216-224.—This general 
hypothesis was tested: ‘‘What is the nature of the 
relationship between counseling method and client 
self-exploration and insight?’”’ Within certain limita- 
tions, as set forth in the article, the author con- 
cludes that “‘self-exploration and insight are con- 
comitants only of reflection of feeling, while abandon- 
ment of self-exploration is significantly related to 
‘interpretation’ and structuring.” — F. Costin. 

6314. Bigelow, Newton, & Clark, Beatrice. 
(Marcy (N. Y.) State Hosp.) Educational therapy in 
a public mental hospital. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 
259-267.—Some 200 hospital patients were engaged 
in the educational therapy program which consisted 
of music appreciation, listening and group singing, 
current events, language, mathematics and house- 
hold arts. The report covers a two year period. 
Difficulties, curriculum, procedure and progress are 
described.— M. P. Klinger. 

6315. Browne, Hermina Eisele. (New Jersey 
State Hosp., Marlboro.) The use of music as a 
therapy. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 90-103.—A 
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discussion of the growth of music as a therapeutic 
modality in this country. Particular attention is 
res to the program at the New Jersey State 

ospital at Marlboro where the author is the director 
of the Music Therapy Department. The program is 
described in detail and the role of staff and patients 
is elaborated.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6316. Cameron, D. Ewen. (Allan Memorial 
Institute of Psychiatry, Montreal 2, Can.) Be- 
havioral concepts and psychotherapy. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1950, 24, 227—242.—Concepts concerning the 
source of power in human affairs, the relationship of 
the individual to society, the organization of the in- 
dividual, and the desirable way of life may hinder 
one’s response to psychotherapy. Since it is possible 
to recognize some concepts of human behavior as 
being actual health hazards, attempts should be 
made to approach the problem of altering the mores. 
—M. P. Klinger. 


6317. Crowley, Ralph M. (247 Central Park W.., 
New York, 24.) A low cost psychoanalytic service: 
first year. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 462-482.—A 
year’s experience in low cost psychoanalytical 
service is discussed. 44 psychoanalysts treated 36 
patients in the analysts’ private offices. Two addi- 
tional functions to treating patients is screening 
applicants to determine therapeutic and financial 
acceptability and providing analysts in training with 
supervision given by faculty members of the William 
Alanson White Institute. Development and growth 
of analytical treatment, statistical tables of both 
patients and clinical staff are presented, as well as 
some of the problems of a low cost psychoanalytical 
service.—M. P. Klinger. 


6318. Doorbar, Ruth R. Projective art at Menlo 
Park. Welfare Reporter, 1951, 6(11), 3-4; 9.— 
Several thousand paintings of more than 300 pa- 
tients were collected and interpreted through free 
association, and under hypnosis or sodium amytal. 
Therapeutically the technique has proved to be of 
“exceptional value.’”’-—N. M. Locke. 

6319. Evart-Chmielniski, Eugénie. Traitement 
du caractére par le jeu chez l’enfant. (Treatment of 
character in the child by means of play.) Enfance, 
1951, 4, 18-34.—The history of the use of play as a 
diagnostic and therapeutic means with children hav- 
ing character disturbances is traced.— F. C. Sumner. 

6320. Fenichel, Otto. Problémes de technique 
psychanalytique. IV. (Problems of psychoanalytic 
technique.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1951, 15, 356- 
393.—The discussion of analytic techniques is con- 
tinued under several headings: structural aspects of 
interpretation, the analysis of transference, interpre- 
tive elaboration and particularly technical problems. 
The author summarizes: all interpretation and 
especially that of transference, must be repeated 
many times before each new barrage of resistance; 
in other words, an interpretive elaboration or ‘‘work- 
ing through” is necessary, achieving a union of the 
ego with what had previously been rejected by it. 
Through this union, instinctual tendencies formerly 
excluded become integrated and are able to dis- 
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charge and really liberate energies previously 
blocked.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


6321. Fiedler, Fred E. M4 Chicago, Ill.) Factor 
analyses of psychoanalytic, ee and 
Adlerian therapeutic relationships. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 32-38.—The ie Pet that the 
nature of the ‘therapeutic relationshi is a function 
of “expertness” rather than ‘ ‘school is supported 
by the results of four multiple factor analyses based 
on Q-technique assessments by 4 judges of 10 
recorded therapy interviews. Of the 10 therapists 
furnishing data, 4 were nondirective, 4 were psycho- 
analytically trained, and 2 were Adlerian. 5 were 
“experts” and 5 were ‘“‘non-experts.” ‘No factors 
were found which clearly separate therapists of one 
school from another,” but factors were discovered 
“which clearly differentiated experts from non- 
experts regardless of school.”— F. Costin. 

6322. Finegan, Russell, & Finegan, Kenneth. 
(Marcy State Hosp., N. Y.) Mixed groups in recrea- 
tion. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1951, 25, 206-213.— 
In dealing with mixed sex groups in mental hospital 
recreation, one must keep in mind the basic objec- 
tive in readjustment endeavors with mental patients. 
This objective is restoration of function already 
learned, but, because of some personality change 
through mental illness, lost to consciousness. The 
best help in readjustment of a patient is the use of 
parts or functions that will work, so as to give the 
most normal setting for what needs readjustment. 
The mixed type of recreation offers that normal 
setting. This paper reports on work with mixed 
groups in recreation therapy at Marcy and Utica 
State Hospitals.—A. Weider. 


6323. Gershman, Harry. (Central Islip (N. Y.) 
State Hosp.) Psychological factors in shock therapy. 
Psychiat. Quart. 1950, 24, 300-308.—Psychological 
factors rather than physiological are considered the 
important factors contributing to the recovery or 
relapse of the patient who receives shock therapy. 
Since shock therapy is considered an emotional ex- 
perience to which the patient is exposed, the patient 
uses his experience destructively or constructively 
according to his character structure.—M. P. Klinger. 


6324. Gitelson, Maxwell. (Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago, I.) The emotional position of the 
analyst in the psycho-analytic situation. Jn. J. 
Psycho-anal., 1952, 33, 1-10.—‘‘Counter-transfer- 
ences, like transferences, are dynamic and economic 
phenomena. They exist as facts of any analysis. 
They are a part of the dynamic and economic prob- 
lem in every analysis. The analyst must deal with 
them in himself and, together with his patient, he 
must deal with them when they intrude into the 
analytic situation. They are not subject to manipu- 
lation and wilful control. To the extent to which 
the analyst is himself open to their analysis and 
integration, he is in a real sense a vital participant in 
the analysis with the patient. It is this which con- 
stitutes the analyst’s real contact with the patient 
and which lets the patient feel that he is not alone.” 
—N. H. Pronko. 
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6325. Goodrich, D. W. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Research in tric occupational therapy. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1952, 6, 1-4.—The principle 
that every psychiatric occupational therapy depart- 
ment can with relatively little effort combine much 
needed clinical research with the therapeutic pro- 
gram is illustrated with concrete suggestions about 
methods most appropriate to this setting. Common 
pitfalls in reporting clinical observations in this field 
also are noted.—I. N. Mensh. 


6326. Grossman, Jean Schick. 
Assn., 119 W. 57th St., New York.) How to use 
hand puppets in group discussions. New York: 
Play Schools Assn, Inc., 1952, 52 p. 60¢.—Puppets 
may permit even more acting out than ordinary role 
playing. Group members are stimulated to talk, 
praise, or criticize the characters, or to verbalize 
feelings they might otherwise keep to themseives, 
without risking retaliation or punishment. It is then 
possible to seek out better ways of dealing with rela- 
tionships and to think more constructively. This 
technique can be used with children or adults in 
therapy or nontherapy discussion groups. Typical 
interactions in various groups are reported, sugges- 
tions for use are made, objectives outlined, and 
detailed instructions offered for making hand 
puppets.— V. Johnson. 


6327. Jacobson, Robert J. (Young Hotel Bldg., 
Honolulu, Hawait.) Psychodynamic modification 
of electric shock treatment. Psychiat. Quart., 
1950, 24, 350-374.—The use of the Liberson brief- 
stimulus electric shock machine was employed sub- 
convulsively in connection with the therapist talking 
to the patient and aiming at some therapeutic ob- 
jective. The results of psychodynamic electric 
therapy in 310 cases of mental illness are presented in 
tabular form. It is found valuable especially in 
treating chronic schizophrenics. Hostility reactions 
in all forms of mental illnesses responded, as well as 
the rebellious uncooperative attitude of the psycho- 
path. The administration of this type of therapy 
requires a specific psychobiological orientation on the 
part of the therapist. 4 references.—M. P. Klinger. 


6328. Kretschmer, E. (U.- Nervenklinik, Tibin- 
gen, Germany.) Der affektive Kontakt als biolog- 
isches Problem. (Affective contact as a biological 
problem.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1952, 2, 
1-9.—Disturbed affective contact leading to autism 
is considered a basic problem in schizophrenia and, 
to a milder degree, in schizoid personalities. The 
author concludes that biological factors determine 
direction and predi ition of contact capacity. 
In neuroses and maladjustments contact disturb- 
ances are often found er bare to impulse disorders 
resulting from disturbed cerebral physiology, par- 
ticularly lesions in the hypothalamus or certain brain 
lobes. The outlook for therapy is an optimistic one 
since biological and psychic factors are seen as con- 
stantly interacting and since constitution is not a 
finished product but a living potential that can be 
molded.—E. Ochs. 


(Play Schools 
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6329. Laboucarie, Jean. Bases et tendances de la 
psycho-chirurgie ; de douze observations 
personnelles. (Bases and tendencies of psycho- 
surgery; analysis of twelve personal observations.) 
Toulouse méd., 1950, 51, 437-467.—The history, 
anatomo-physiological action, types of intervention, 
indications, and results of psychosurgery are re- 
viewed. This section is followed by the presentation 
of 12 prefrontal lobotomy cases of the author and by 
his conclusion that “lobotomy remains a sympto- 
matic therapeutic, it has action only on the positive 
symptoms . . . and it cannot modify the negative 
symptoms.... It does not modify the psychological 
structure of the subject and it remains probably 
without effect on the developmental tendencies of 
certain psychoses, particularly the dissociative 


psychoses. It is only a temporary treatment of the 
psychoses and neuroses.”” 3-page bibliography.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


6330. Lagache, Daniel. Quelques aspects du 
transfert. (Some aspects of transference.) ev. 
frang. Psychanal., 1951, 15, 407-423.—Transference 
can be studied from the psychological angle of trans- 
fer of training. The usual definition of transference 
as essentially a displacement of negative or ambival- 
ent affect is challenged on several counts: the func- 
tional significance of repetition is not stated pre- 
cisely; the dynamism of unconscious motivation is 
left unclear; it does not do justice to the specificity 
of the transferred affects. The author concludes that 
transference should be essentially a transference of 
function. Freud’s position is reviewed as well as 
the “‘need for repetition and the repetition of needs,” 
the positive and negative effects of transference and 
the role of the analyst and the manner of transference 
production.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


6331. Lehrman, Samuel R. (100 W. 55th St., 
New York, 19.) Transference in psychotherapy. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 532-542.—Four cases are 
presented as examples of how the transference 
operates in the practice of psychotherapy. The 
transference is recognized as the foundation of all 
psychotherapy. It is pointed out that the therapist 
manipulates the transference to mitigate the conflict 
and increase the patient’s ability to recognize reality. 
14 references.—M. P. Klinger. 

6332. Levy, Sol. (Eastern State Hospital, Medical 
Lake, Wash.) Narcosynthesis immediately follow- 
ing insulin shock; five-year follow up and supple- 
mentary report. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 
610-616.—‘“‘10 out of 11 patients of the preliminary 
group have adjusted satisfactorily outside the 
hospital for periods of over 5 years, and 26 of the 30 
patients of the second group have also made satis- 
factory extra-institutional adjustment for periods of 
3 to 5 years without recurrence of symptoms of 
mental illness."—N. H. Pronko. 

6333. Linn, Louis, & ae, Soe R. (Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York.) ef shock therapy— 
an adjuvant to psychotherapy. Psychiat. Quart., 
1950, 24, 506-514.—Six cases are presented in which 
outpatient electric shock therapy was administered. 
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In order to keep the organic mental complications 
to a minimum treatments must be spaced as far 
apart as possible and the total number must be kept 
to a minimum. These requirements necessitated 
proper selection of the cases. The writers stated that 
their concept of psychotherapy has been a broad 
one as they believe they have made a contribution 
by keeping the patient on his job and in his normal 
social routine and in contact with those on whom he 
is emotionally dependent.—M. P. Klinger. 


6334. Luchins, Abraham S. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, Can.) Patients view the therapist: a training 
and research device. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
24-31.—On the assumption that ‘‘one can gain from 
the patient an understanding of how he perceives the 
therapist and the therapeutic situation,” the author 
describes a study which attempts to obtain directly 
the reactions of the patients to their trainee-therap- 
ists as well as the latters’ reactions to their patients. 
The data are based on group therapy sessions. Some 
sample excerpts from patients’ and trainees’ ex- 

ressed impressions of each other are presented, and 
implications drawn for applying this technique to 
therapy, training, and research.— F. Costin. 

6335. Lundin, William H. Projective techniques 
and psychotherapy : examination of a therapy process 
through the use of the Projective Movement Se- 
quence and Rorschach Technique. Proj. Tech. 
Monogr., No. 1, Sept. 1951. 39 p. $1.50.—A 
case study of one patient, carried in psychotherapy 
for 26 months. The patient who was seen 100 times 
for individual sessions of one hour each was diag- 
nosed as having a Character Neurosis. The patient 
““Maria” was tested on 9 separate occasions with 2 
techniques, the Rorschach and PMS (Projective 
Movement Sequence). 6 Rorschach and 3 PMS 
protocols are presented. The patient’s behavior, 
the therapeutic situation, and interpretation and 
comparisons of the test results as they reflect the 
therapy process are described in detail.—5S. Hutter. 

6336. Morrow, J. Lloyd. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of electroshock therapy from the stand- 
point of psychodynamic psychotherapy. Quart. 
Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1951, 6, 153-157.—The dis- 
advantages of electroshock therapy (EST) are not 
often recognized; at best the procedure is an ex- 
pedient which should have a limited place in therapy. 
The most consistent effect of EST is fear, which may 
be hidden in numerous ways. Whatever restitution 
is gained does not exceed the patient’s previous (often 
tenuous) homeostatic balance. EST should never 
be regarded as a substitute for good psychotherapy. 
—C. E. Henry. 

6337. Moustakas, Clark E. (WMerrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich.) Situational play therapy 
with normal children. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
225-230.—Two cases are described to show how 
“normal children” faced with a disturbing family ex- 
perience (in both cases, the arrival of a new baby) 
can be helped by situational play therapy. Tran- 
scripts of the recording of all sessions with both chil- 
dren are presented, and the conclusion made that 
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in each case gains were made in emotional insight 
and security.— F. Costin. 

6338. Parrish, Marguerite M., & Mitchell, Jack. 
(Pontiac State Hosp., Pontiac, Mich.) Psychodrama 
in a state hospi Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 
33-43.—-A description of the experiences with psy- 
chodrama in a state mental hospital. It is con- 
sidered an effective therapeutic technique and “‘war- 
rants greater study and use in state hospitals and 
clinic settings.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6339. Pauncz, Arpad. (VA Hosp., Downey, Ii.) 
Contribution to the concept of “total push” therapy. 
Psychiat. Quart Suppl., 1951, 25, 220-227.—While 
Myerson primarily emphasizes external factors to 
accomplish his goal of “total push,” this paper 
deals basically with the intrapsychic aspects of the 
patients. The following ideas are essential in the 
better understanding of patients and in the fuller 
utilization of the “total push” principal: “‘(a) Even 
the most severe psychiatric patients retain some 
aspect of their normality. ... (b) Many psycho- 
pathological manifestations are ... due... to 
basic personality trends, the display of which is 
facilitated by the psychosis. (c) Patients must be 
made aware of these facts,... and... must learn 
their own responsibilities for their conditions and for 
their present and future welfare. (d) Responsibility 
for one’s self is biologically determined and is valid for 
all forms of existence; . . .""--A. Weider. 

6340. Polak, Paul. (Psychother. Ambulans_ der 
Wiener Gebietskrankenkasse, Wien, Austria.) er 
den Methodenpluralismus in der Psychotherapie. 
(Concerning the multiplicity of methods in psycho- 
therapy.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1951, 1, 
253-257.—The various schools of psychotherapy 
may be considered as representing and illuminating 
various dimensions of personality. Freud’s psycho- 
analysis represents the biological dimension, Adler’s 
Individual Psychology adds the sociological dimen- 
sion, while Frankls’ existence analysis further con- 
tributes conscience. The goals differ in accordance 
with the schools’ conceptions of human essence. In 
the last analysis, all psychotherapies illuminate 
mental aspects and permit the patient to find his 
own meaning in life. 5 references.—E. Ochs. 

6341. Powell, John Walker. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.), Stone, Anthony R., & Frank, 
Jerome D. Group reading and group therapy: a 
concurrent test. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 33-51.—Nine 
patients were followed concurrently as they partici- 
pated in both group therapy and group reading 
situations. Thus, two different methods were pro- 
vided for dealing with the content of their problems, 
one for the evaluation of feelings, the other for 
understanding ideas and judgments. Their compara- 
tive, single and joint, therapeutic usage is discussed. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

6342. Schafer, Philip, & Norwick, Sydney S. 
(U. S. Off. Vocat. Rehabilitation, San Francisco, 
Calif.) An experiment in promoting human rela- 
tions in supervision. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 
6-24.—A report on a training conference for super- 
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visors of vocational rehabilitation. One of the sig- 
nificant findings was that “Insufficient appreciation 
of the psychological principles involved in dealing 
with people was recognized as one of the most funda- 
mental weaknesses of the rehabilitation program.” 
The need for the emphasis on the “whole person 
rather than his division into parts to be dealt with 
as such by training, physical restoration, placement 
and so on” was brought out by this meeting.— M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

6343. van der Berg, J. H. De réve éveillé van 
Robert Desoille (The “réve éveillé’” of Robert 
Desoille.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1951, 6, 345-384. 
—Author applied this psychotherapeutic method 
during 3 years with about 20 patients and concludes 
that the “réve éveillé”’ can very well be applied at 
the end of a psychoanalytical treatment, with pa- 
tients with whom a clear insight in their own struc- 
ture is the first or even the only condition for 
recovery ; with the so called excavated neurosis; but a 
certain intelligence of the patient is indispensable and 
the indication for a longer treatment with the réve 
éveillé is rather complicated and can only be dis- 
cussed by means of a number of case histories. 30 
references.— M. Dresden. 

6344. Wood, Austin B. (Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Transference in client centered therap 
and in psychoanalysis. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
72-75.—The argument centers around ‘the question 
of how transference may differ in client centered 
therapy from the transference which develops in 
analysis and how the two therapies differ in their 
handling of the problem.” Most of the discussion 
hinges on the contention that although Rogers 
claims the client-centered process itself prevents the 
development of a transference relationship, there is 
some doubt as to whether or not this is so. Wood 
bases his questioning of Rogers’ position on an exam- 
ination of 5 protocols of client centered cases. He 
then calls for a more detailed study of longer client 
centered records in order to clarify the question of 
whether or not transference does develop, and if so 
the nature of its process.— F. Costin. 

6345. Zilboorg, Gregory. The emotional problem 
and the therapeutic role of insight. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1952, 21, 1-24.—The concept of “insight” 
is scrutinized and redefined by recourse to two con- 
trasting case studies. It is asserted that “insight 
through transference is the only type of insight which 
serves the purpose of reorientation and redintegra- 
tion of the ego. Such insight is a purely affective 
process in the wake of which follows rational and 
affective appreciation of a new orientation of the 
ego toward the world and toward one’s own self.” — 
N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 6347, 6371, 6456) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 
6346. Bender, Lauretta. (Bellevue Hosp., New 
York.) Child psychiatric techniques: diagnostic and 
therapeutic approach to and abnormal de- 
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velopment through patterned, expressive, and group 
behavior. Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 1952. 
xi, 335 p. $7.50.—This volume gathers together 
papers by Bender, Schilder and co-workers, some of 
which appear essentially as originally published in 
various journals, some with considerable new ma- 
terial, and others not previously in print. The topics 
are those associated with the names of Bender and 
Schilder: visual-motor Gestalten; puppet shows, clay, 
painting, and other expressive activities in diagnosis 
and therapy; and the psychotherapeutic values of 
group activities on the children’s ward. 16-page 
bibliography.— L. J. Stone. 

6347. Diatkine, R. La signification du fantasme 
en psychanalyse d’enfants. (The meaning of phan- 
tasm in the psychoanalysis of children.) Rev. franc. 
Psychanal., 1951, 15, 325-343.—The case histories of 
two children are presented to show the role of 
phantasm in analysis and the theories of phantasm 
according to Anna Freud and Melanie Klein. The 
child isolates the analytic experience from reality 
by the repetition of phantasms and it is essential to 
reveal to him why he does this. Language is the 
ideal means of communicating the interpretation of 
phantasm as a defense, no matter how young the 
child.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


6348. Fau, René, & Memin, Charlotte. Bemer- 
kungen zur Umerziehung von Kindern mit charak- 
terlichen Fehlentwicklungen. Ergebnisse einer 
dreijahrigen Erfahrung. (Some remarks on the 
re-education of children with behavior disorders: 
results of three years experience.) Beth. Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 14, 66-98.—Experi- 
ence gathered in 3 years of work in a Home devoted 
to the “re-education” of children with behavior 
problems is reported. Factors related to the selec- 
tion of children for treatment are discussed, with 
mental retardation and chronic criminal behavior 
considered counterindicative. Each child received 
individual treatment, planned and supervised by a 
team consisting of physician, educator, and psy- 
chologist. The atmosphere of the Home provided 
as much freedom and responsibility as the child 
seemed capable of handling successfully —H. P. 
David. 

6349. Krug, Othilda. (U. Cincinnati, O.) The 
application of principles of child psychotherapy in 
residential treatment. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 
108, 695-700.—Some of the techniques for treating 
the child along with the parent are discussed and 
problems that arise out of their relations to the staff 
and the intraindividual relations of the staff members 
themselves are pointed out.—N. H. Pronko. 

6350. Le Guillant, L. La protection de l’enfance 
inadaptée en France. (The protection of malad- 
justed children in France.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 14, nerhiemcpeinin nym 
questions involved in providing adequate care for 
maladjusted French children are considered. The 
situation as it existed in 1947 is discussed with some 
suggestions for improvement offered. Evaluation 
and treatment should be handled by a team consist- 
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ing of educator, psychiatrist, social worker, and 
juvenile court judge.—H. P. David. 

6351. Odenwald, Robert P. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D. C.) The importance and function of 
child psychiatry. Med. Ann. D. C., 1950, 19, 368- 
370; 414.—So many adolescent and adult behavior 

roblems and personality disorders stem from child- 
ood conflict between instinctual needs and environ- 
mental frustration of them. The importance and 
function of child psychiatry are seen in the safe- 
guarding or restoration of proper emotional de- 
velopment and growth of the child—a task which the 
school and parent are failing to perform.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


6352. Pollak, Otto. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia.) Social science and psychotherapy for chil- 
dren; contributions of the behavior sciences to 
practice in a psychoanalytically oriented child guid- 
ance clinic. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1952. 242 p. $4.00.—With many specific cases as 
illustrations, Dr. Pollak and his collaborators indi- 
cate the contributions the behavior sciences can 
make to therapeutic practice in a psychoanalytically 
oriented child guidance clinic. Within a total situa- 
tional approach they examine the implications of 
family structure, social interaction, anxiety, extra- 
familial influences, culture conflicts, and age-sex 
factors. Also considered are the effective use of 
volunteers in treatment and the occasional neces- 
sity for setting limited treatment goals.—H. P. 
David. 

6353. van Krevelen, D. Arn. Kombinierte Psy- 
chotherapie fiir Erzieher und Kind. (Combined 
therapy for educator and child.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1952, 19, 31-39.—Usually the parents require 
therapy before they are prepared to see a child 
through a long course of treatment. Siblings need 
preventive therapy. The environment, parent- 
child problems, etc. are examined from the angles of 
child and depth psychology.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


(See also abstract 6337) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6354. Brown, Manuel N. (V. A. Hosp., Van- 
couver, Wash.) Expressed and inventoried interests 
of veterans. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 401-402.— 
65 World War II male veteran patients of a general 
hospital gave estimates as to how they ranked in 
interest in the 6 fields of interest of the Lee-Thorpe 
Interest Inventory. These self-ratings were cor- 
related with the ranked ratings on the test, and the 
individual indices derived were further correlated 
with age, education, and IQ. The subjects varied 
extremely in ability to predict their inventoried 
scores. This ability, or self-insight, did not correlate 
significantly with age, education, or intelligence. 
Expressed interests agree too little with inventoried 
interests to be used without preference tests in 
counseling or se\ection.— W. H. Osterberg. 


6355. Hanna, Joseph V. (Vocational Service 
Center, YMCA, New York.) Use of speed tests in 
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guidance. Occupations, 1952, 30, 329-331.—The 
counselor must be alert to the danger of misinter- 
preting the results of speed tests for older or very 
cautious and painstaking clients.—G. S. Speer. 

6356. Lobet, E. Experiencias belgas en materia 
de orientaci6n escolar y profesional. (Belgian expe- 
riences in school and vocational guidance.) Reo. 
Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1951, 2, 9-20.—A 
brief review is made of the organization and develop- 
ment of school and vocational guidance in Belgium 
from 1936 up to the present. English summary.— 
E. Sdnches- Hidalgo. 

6357. Ross, Maurice J. Significant concepts of 
occupational information. Occupations, 1952, 30, 
323-326.—A list of 720 concepts of occupational in- 
formation was submitted to 12 jurors, who were 
asked to classify each concept as essentiai, desirable, 
or ineffectual. 28 concepts were considered essential, 
and 33 as ineffectual, the rest being considered de- 
sirable. The 50 concepts with the highest ratings 
are listed.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstract 6552) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


6358. Blumenthal, Kurt. (Blumenthal Hosp., 
Haifa, Mount Carmel, Israel.) The defamation of 
the psychically sick and of the psychiatrist in the 
legislation of our time. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1949, 23, 63-78.—It is a fact that an increase of 
institutionalized persons can everywhere be noted. 
The cause is generally not to be seen in an increase 
of mental disorders but in the increased confidence 
in hospitals and in the decrease of previous preju- 
dices. It is the more important to adapt legal regu- 
lations to this course of events. The author feels 
an international commission should be instructed to 
review the matter and to prepare the ways for the 
adaptation of profoundly differing juridical concep- 
tions to modern mental hygienic ideas.—A. Weider. 

6359. Frankel, Emil. The patient trend in N. J. 
mental hospitals. Welfare Reporter, 1952, 6(11), 
6-7.—Data are given comparing the resident mental 
health patient in New Jersey with the general popu- 
lation of the state, the hospital population, the 
admission trend, the discharge rate, and the future 
need for beds. Statistical evidence of the magnitude 
of the problem makes it imperative to develop a 
comprehensive program for early detection and 
treatment of mental disorder—N. M. Locke. 


6360. Kuhlen, Raymond G. (Syracuse U., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) Nervous symptoms among military 
personnel as related to age, combat ence, and 
marital status. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 320- 
324.—The data of this study suggest 3 conclusions: 
(1) “. .. important age trends in psychological 
adjustment occur during early adult years, and 
thus, these years should not be neglected by those 
who wish to understand the aging process.” (2) 
Stress situations should be used to study the rela- 
tionship of adult age to psychological adjustment. 
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(3) Further research is needed to determine optimal 
ages of personnel for stress tasks, and the extent to 
which military services can utilize, within the 
United States, older selectees.— F. Costin. 


6361. Lewis, Nolan D. C. (Columbia U., New 
York.) A report on research at the Psychiatric 
Institute—1948. Psychiat. rt. Suppl., 1949, 23, 
79-95.—This is a report of the research activities at 
the New York State Psychiatric Institute during 
1948. 

6362. Lowrey, Lawson G. (25 W. 54th St., New 
York, 19.) Quo Vadis, psychiatry? Our profession 
at the crossroads. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 448- 
461.—By means of scientific methods, more public 
education, and protecting the public from pre- 
tenders, by collaborating with other professional 
groups as social workers and psychologists, will the 
psychiatrists, it is pointed out, hope to achieve their 
goal of promotion and maintenance of the mental 
health of the individual, of families, and larger social 
groups.— M. P. Klinger. 


6363. McCowan, P. EK. (Crichton-Royal, Dum- 
fries, Scotland.) “Whither psychiatry?’ The Presi- 
dential Address delivered at the One Hundred and 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the Association on Wed- 
nesday, 11 July, 1951. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 1-11. 
—In preventive psychiatry recent gains have re- 
sulted from local mental health surveys, university 
short courses, and early treatment. Child psychia- 
try is presently too psychoanalytic and should rely 
more on lay psychotherapists. In the psychoses, it is 
postulated, cerebral metabolism is acting below its 
optimum due to a partial upset of its oxidation 
system, but the brain's reaction to anoxia is crucial, 
not anoxia itself. The physical therapies affect the 
oxygen supply to the brain. Principal research 
areas of importance to psychiatry include bio- 
chemical and biophysical, neuropathological, and 
psychological.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6364. Maier, Norman R. F., & Ellen, Paul. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Studies of abnormal be- 
havior in the rat: the prophylactic effects of “guid- 
ance” in redu rigid behavior. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 109-116.—"“‘It is concluded that 
guidance serves not only as a form of therapy for 
abnormal fixations, but also has a prophylactic value 
in reducing stereotypy and in reducing the tendency 
in rats to fixate when subsequently placed in stress- 
ful situations.’"—L. N. Solomon. 


6365. Malzberg, Benjamin. (N. Y. State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, Albany.) Rates of discharge and 
rate of mortality among first admissions to the New 
York Civil State Hospitals. Ment. Hyg, N. Y., 
1952, 36, 104-120.—A preliminary analysis of 
12,655 first admissions to the N. Y. civil state 
hospitals during the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1944. Other analyses of a similar nature are being 
completed for each of the four following years. The 
numerous tabulations contained are filled with in- 
formation on the status of the mentally ill in large 
hospital programs.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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6366. Mott, Francis, J. (Mark Beech, Eden- 
bridge, Kent, Eng.) Mother goose and the 
intestinal tract. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 756-767. 
—wNursery rhyme and myth is thought by the author 
to support the concept that the gastro-intestinal 
situation is not primary (all anal aggression) but is a 
repetition (in reverse) of the uterine libidinal state. 
Analysis of the symbolism in the Bible Story of 
Joseph is given, as well as discussion of nursery 
myths. The guilt feeling that every child has of 
his father’s death is explained by his concept of this 
libido.— M. P. Klinger. 


6367. North Carolina. Eugenics Board. A 
study relating to mental illness, mental deficiency, 
and epilepsy in a selected rural county. Raleigh 
N. C.: Eugenics Board, 1948. v, 16 p.—This study 
was made in an effort to determine the possible 
extent of mental illness and of the place of steriliza- 
tion and prevention of mental defects in the problem 
as a whole. Sources of information were records of 
Selective Service, Department of Public Welfare, 
State institutions for mentally ill or feebleminded, 
clerk of superior court, Eugenics board, etc. Find- 
ings show a breakdown by age, race, sex, marital 
statis, occupation, education, institutional care, 
court record, IQ and mental condition and steriliza- 
tion data. Implications of these data are discussed. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


6368. Oltman, Jane E. (Fairfield 7 Hospital, 
Newtown, Conn. j, McGarry, John J., & Fri 
Samuel. Parental deprivation and the “broken 
home” in dementia praecox and other mental dis- 
orders. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 685-694.— 
The incidence of parental deprivation and “broken 
homes” was found to be very similar among de- 
mentia praecox, manic-depressive, alcoholic and 
other psychotic patients and in normal controls. It 
was significantly higher in psychoneurotics and 
psychopathic personalities. Age at which depriva- 
tion occurred and the parent lost showed no signifi- 
cant trend. The incidences of psychiatric disorders 
was almost identical in the siblings of both deprived 
and non-deprived patients. ‘These data lend fur- 
ther support to the biological importance of heredo- 
constitutional factors in the development of the 
major psychoses.""—N. H. Pronko. 


6369. Persky, Harold; Gamm, Stanford R., & 
Grinker, Roy R. Correlation between fluctuation of 
free anxiety and quantity of hippuric acid excretion. 
Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 34-40.—It is postulated 
that catatonic schizophrenia and anxiety states con- 
stitute the opposite ends of a theoretical gradient 
and that hippuric acid excretion is a quantitative 
index of position on that gradient. Anxious, schizo- 
phrenic and control groups were studied. Healthy 
controls showed no significant alteration in hippuric 
acid excretion in two years of repeated testing. 
Anxious patients showed elevated excretion which 
was reduced as anxiety declined. Schizophrenic 
subjects showed less excretion than controls. With 
successful psychiatric treatment excretion rose to 
normal levels.—J. W. Bowles. 
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6370. Rome, Howard P. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.), & Braceland, Francis J. The psychological 
to ACTH, cortisone, hydrocortisone, and 
related steroid substances. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 108, 641-651.—Tentative conclusions are pre- 
sented concerning psychological responses associated 
with spontaneous and artificially varied functions of 
the adrenal glands as observed in a series of patients. 
ACTH and cortisone stimulated mood elevation and/ 
or increase in kind and amount of responses. 30% 
showed anxiety and mood excursions similar to 
hypomania and depression. About 10% gave a 
psychotic type of reaction. It is asserted that these 
agents can modify ego defenses without affecting 
consciousnesses, but they must be used with caution. 
Discussion by Theodore Lidz.—N. H. Pronko. 


6371. Sackler, Mortimer D., Sackler, Raymond 
R., Sackler, Arthur M., & van Ophuijsen, Johan 
H. W. (Creedmor State Hosp., Queens Village, 
= Y.). Recent biochemotherapeutic developments 

chiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 669- 
ore —The development ff 4 biochemotherapies 
(thyroid and sex steroids, insulin, and histamine) is 
traced out. Physiologic and clinical data and ob- 
servations are integrated into a review and formula- 
tion relating chemical factors to the etiology and 
genesis of psychiatric disorders. It is concluded that 
“some of the most severe of the psychiatric dis- 
orders are no more a primary disease of the brain by 
itself than the exophthalmous of hyperthyroidism 
is a primary ocular disease or that diabetes is a 
primary disease of the blood or kidneys."" The out- 
look for the theory and therapy of the future is 
sketched.—N. H. Pronko. 


6372. Stevens, Rutherford B. Interracial prac- 
tices in mental hospitals. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 
36, 56-65.—A report of a survey of interracial prac- 
tices which was made by questionnaire and letter 
sent to 253 public and 191 private mental hospitals 
and sanitoria in the U. S. The evidence obtained 
indicates that discrimination occurs in these institu- 
tions along similar patterns to those found in other 
social situations varying in extent and degree in ac- 
cordance with individuals responsible for administra- 
tion and the community attitudes. Further study 
of the effect of these practices on the mental health 
are indicated.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6373. Whitehorn, John C. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) When doctors dinagree. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 25-32.—Whitehorn discusses 
the deleterious effects of creating uncertainty and 
doubt by allowing professional disagreement on 
psychiatric theory or practice to become a public 
debate. The present day general interest in psychia- 
tric matters tends to make it easy to fall into the 
error of supplying such choice morsels for public 
consumption without regard for the unfortunate 
misunderstandings that it may create. Adequate 
support for psychiatric research which would yield 
the basis for sound knowledge appears to be the 
best solution to the problem.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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6374. Wikler, Abraham. A critical analysis of 
some current concepts in psychiatry. Psychosom. 
Med., 1952, 14, 10-17.—*‘Acceptance of a monistic 
concept of Mind and Body entails the recognition 
of a number of implications which, at some points, 
are in conflict with current usage of certain terms in 
psychiatry.” Certain terms, e.g., psychic, organic, 
denote different frames of reference. One is no more 
fundamental than the other. Psychiatry must go 
beyond the determination of psychophysical correla- 
tions. From the monistic viewpoint, treatment in 
psychiatry must be pragmatic.—J. W. Bowles. 

6375. Wilkinson, W. E., Sutherland, George F., 
& Betts, Wilmer C. (Duke U. Sch. Med., Durham, 
N. C.) Some comparisons of neuropsychiatric 
casualties in recent American wars. N. C. med. 
J., 1952, 13(1), 11-15.—Neuropsychiatric casualties 
of war first attracted attention in the Russo-Japanese 
war. Since then they have attracted more and more 
attention, and the development of military psychia- 
try has sought to keep apace. Significant factors in 
such casualties are: citizen soldiers; amount of 
screening of potential neuropsychiatric cases; proper 
military assignment; public support or disapproval 
of the war; quality of civil and military leaders; 
training of the soldier; nature of the fight; rotation of 
front line troops; intercurrent diseases, etc.; soldier’s 
belief in the likelihood of success, failure or stale- 
mate. Comparison is made between neuropsychia- 
tric casualties of the World War I and II.—F. C. 


Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 5924, 5925, 6293, 6561) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


6376. Diaz Arnal, Isabel. (/mstituto de Anormales 
‘Fray Bernardino Alvarez,” Madrid.) El psiquismo 
del deficiente a traves del dibujo. (The mental 
status of the mentally deficient as revealed in draw- 
ings.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1950, 5, 735- 
743.—Drawings by retarded children are generally 
like those of a much lower age level. In addition, the 
drawings of psychopathic children reveal important 
differences between them and the merely retarded. 
It is also possible through drawings to gain some in- 
sight into the vocational possibilities of the deficient 
child. Examples are discussed and illustrated.— 
G. B. Strother. 


6377. Fang, T. C. (U. Toronto, Canada.) A 
note on the A-B ridge count and intelligence. J. 
ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 185-186.—Comparison of 
mental defectives with university students in general 
confirms a previous study (see 24: 3781).—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6378. Germain, José. [El tratamiento del re- 
traso mental con el acido gluta4mico. (The treat- 
ment of mental retardation with glutamic acid.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1950, 5, 582-592.— 
Zimmerman and Burgemeister reported a significant 
improvement in IQ in a group of 282 retarded chil- 
dren after 6 months treatment with glutamic acid. 
Improvement appeared to be relatively permanent. 
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Other workers in Spain, England, and France report 
favorable results in studies of the undifferentiated 
feebleminded and in such clinically distinct types as 
phenylpyruvic acid oligophrenia, cretinism, and Rh 
cases. Three writers report negative results on hu- 
mans or animals. Zimmerman and his collaborators 
believe that this treatment wouid be particularly 
vaiuable with the borderline cases who often escape 
diagnosis. 39-item bibliography.—G. B. Strother. 

6379. Keener, Marie Roberts. (Training School, 
Vineland, N. J.) The man who might have been. 
Ill. Jimmy. Training Sch. Bull., 1952, 49, 3-7.— 
The problem of identifying a retardate’s special 
skills, perhaps resulting from undamaged brain 
residue in a child whose feeblemindedness is non- 
inherited, and developing these to the fullest extent 
is illustrated by a case.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 5945, 5993, 6479) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


6380. Albrecht, H., & Hoffmann, H. Encopresis 
im Kindesalter. (Encopresis in childhood.) WNer- 
venarst, 1950, 21, 271-281.—A thorough discussion of 
27 adolescent cases at the Hamburg neuro-psychi- 
atric clinic who were under treatment for coprostasis. 
Immediately after the war an increase in the number 
of cases of this condition occurred which is regarded 
as character-environment conditioned. Correspond- 
ing to the severity of the symptoms serious environ- 
mental and characterological disturbances were 
evidenced. Considerable difficulties exist in es- 
tablishing connecting variables between the symp- 
toms and the environment. Encopresis brings 
about a “‘momentary experience of pleasure only to 
become realized through a regressive mode of 
behaviour.” —J. Deussen. 

6381. Cleghorn, R. A. Drugs that produce devi- 
ations in mood, including anxiety, presumably with- 
out impairing capacities for orientation or at least 
secondarily to changes in mood. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 108, 568-571.—Caffeine, aminophylline, am- 
phetamine and cortisone are discussed with refer- 
ence to their euphoria-producing effects as a preface 
to the effects of more complex steroids that produce 
mood changes.— N. H. Pronko. 


6382. Cohen, Robert A. Anxiety. Med. Ann. D. 
C., 1950, 19, 479-484; 541-542.—Anxiety is dis- 
cussed as to (1) its sources in the parent-child and 
doctor-patient situations; (2) some common defenses 
against it (repression, projection, rationalization, 
regression, symbolization, displacement, denial, con- 
densation) ; (3) methods of and errors in treatment of 
it.— F. C. Sumner. 

6383. Dearborn, Lester W. The problem of 
masturbation. Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 
46-66.— With the admitted prevalence of masturba- 
tion, and the recognition of the possible consequence 
of worry and fear upon sexual adjustment in mar- 
riage, the modern “‘tendency is to attempt to deal 
with it more and more as a fact and as an accepted 
part of the child’s development.” Every sex educa- 
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tion program should include information regarding 
the normality of masturbation and this should be 
given to adults as well as youth because it is through 
misinformed adults that the old superstitions are 
perpetuated.—M. M. Gillet. 

6384. Jellinek, E. M., & Keller, Mark. Rates of 
alcoholism in the United States of America, 1940- 
1948. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 49-59.—An 
apparent increase of 31% may reflect only more ac- 
curate reliability of present information. , Changes 
are proportional to an “A. A. index”—upward with 
less and downward with more Alcoholics Anonymous 
activity. Rate is 3,952 per 100,000 population, with 
that for men being 6,848 and that for women 1,148.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

6385. Laidlaw, Robert W. A clinical approach to 
homosexuality. Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 
39-45.—All individuals have elements of maleness 
and femaleness in varying proportions. This cir- 
cumstance is suggested as a basis for homosexuality 
as a variation rather than as a pathology. The au- 
thor points out that there is wide variation in types 
of homosexuality from minor variation to extreme 
clinical types.—M. M. Gillet. 

6386. Lemke, Rudolf. Beobachtungen an Siich- 
tingen. (Observations on addicts.) Nervenarst, 
1950, 21, 366-372.—A study was conducted on 
86 addicted patients. The subjects were carefully 
selected, though in spite of their manic character- 
istics, there were hardly any symptoms due to the 
enforced abstinence. Different reactions to absti- 
nence were sought in a constitutional source. It was 
possible to delineate between men and women with 
respect to the quantity of narcotics that were con- 
sumed and the manner in which they were ad- 
ministered. Corresponding differences in their 
psychic-syndromes were evidenced. However there 
were some universal characteristics such as: they 
were difficult to handle, they had little insight, or 
inhibitions. They placed high expectations on 
others, they instigated formsof aggression,etc. After 
therapy many symptoms remained unchanged. 
Constitutional factors can be considered the cause 
of addiction.—J. Deussen. 

6387. LeShan, Lawrence L. (Roosevelt College, 
Chicago, Illinois.) Dynamics in accident-prone be- 
havior. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 73-80.—A projective 
test, the Worthington Personal History designed as a 
job application blank, was administered to 54 
accident-prone persons. Results showed strikingly 
similar patterns among them which included super- 
ficial ties with other humans, tension over their own 
health, an attempt at upward social mobility, 
hysteroid blockin ng out or distortion of stimuli, 
aggression toward authority, and poor, erratic 
planning for the future. Consideration is given 
to a dynamic formulation and other theoretical con- 
siderations of accident proneness.— N. H. Pronko. 

6388. Lindzey, Gardner, & Riecken, Henry W. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Inducing frustra- 
tion in adult subjects. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 
15, 18-23.—A laboratory technique for “frustrating 
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reasonably sophisticated adults” is described and 
evaluated. Results of the study indicate that (1) 
adult subjects can be frustrated in a laboratory 
situation, (2) frustration is more effective for 
“socially-important” motives than for organic 
drives, and (3) a “rough”’ estimate can be made of 
the degree to which an individual experiences a 
given situation as frustrating.— F. Costin. 

6389. Little, Samuel C., & McAvoy, Mercer. 
(Medical Coll., Alabama, Birmingham.) Electro- 
encephalographic studies in alcoholism. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 9-15.—Routine blind reading 
of records of 34 confirmed alcoholics and 55 controls 
showed no significant differences, although alpha 
index was lower in alcoholics.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6390. Lovell, Harold W., & Tintera, John W. 
Hypoadrenocorticism in alcoholism and drug ad- 
diction. Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 1-11.—‘*‘Alcoholism is 
regarded as a psychobiological disease having both 
physiological and psychological components which 
act and react importantly, one upon the other.. . 
Hypoadrenocorticism is a frequent physiological 
concomitant with both primary and secondary 
significance. ACE therapy eliminates the torturing 
drying out period in acute alcoholism and lessens 
significantly the recurrent craving for alcohol... . 
Specialized psychotherapeutic procedures become 
less important than heretofore considered in the 
management of addiction but medical guidance and 
identification with Alcoholics Anonymous are recom- 
mended.” —R. G. Kuhlen. 

6391. McCarthy, Raymond G. (Yale Plan Clinic, 
New Haven, Conn.) Group therapy in alcoholism. 
Transcriptions of a series of sessions recorded in an 
outpatient clinic. [X. Tenth and Eleventh Sessions. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 95-126.—I mportant 
stages in rehabilitation are stressed in the intro- 
ductory lectures for these sessions and the goal of 
psychotherapy in alcoholism is summarized in a 
prayer of St. Francis of Assisi. The group discus- 
sions stress the role of Alcoholics Anonymous in re- 
habilitation and the reactions of alcoholics to threat- 
ening situations.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6392. McLaughlin, John J., & Haines, William 
H. Drug addiction in Chicago. Jilinois med. J., 
1952, 101, 72-77.—25 youthful offenders, 17-24 yrs. 
old with an admitted history of narcotics use (pri- 
marily heroine or heroine plus cocaine) were studied 
psychiatrically, with observations on home back- 
ground, school achievement, introduction to the 
drug, intravenous administration, means of acquisi- 
tion of drug, duration of habit, previous rehabilita- 
tive efforts, etc. No common personality factor was 
found except for “difficulty in handling hostile 
urges.” The fact that 24 of the 25 “randomly 
chosen” subjects were Negroes is attributed to 
differential law enforcement.—M. L. Simmel. 

6393. Margetts, Edward L. (Allan Memorial In- 
stitute of Psychiatry, Montreal, 2, Can.) Chloral 
delirium. Psychiat. Quart. 1950, 24, 278-299.—A 
report of a man aged 52, with history of a recent 
third heart attack is given in detail. Progress on the 
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psychiatric ward, treatment and psychological tests 
are included. Drugs which were used in unneces- 
sarily heavy dosage in treatment were responsible 
for the patient developing an unrecognized condition 
of chronic chloralism. The author concludes with 
“The case presented is a glaring example of poor 
medical management which led a useful member of 
society into unnecessary invalidism. 39 references. 
—M. P. Klinger. 

6394. Patrick, Clarence H. (Wake Forest Coll., 
N. C.) Alcohol, culture and society. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1952. 176 p. $3.00. 
—Comparative study of drinking customs is fol- 
lowed by review of reasons for drinking, effects of 
alcohol on the individual and on society, and modes 
of social control of alcoholism—including national 
prohibition and other federal means of control. A 
final section proposes a program of action for more 
effective social control.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6395. Ross, Mabel. (Prince Georges County 
Health Clinic, College Park, Md.) Behavior problems 
of normal children. Med. Ann. D. C., 1950, 19, 
552-556; 598-599.—3 groups of behavior problems of 
the normal child are discussed as to diagnosis and 
treatment: (1) growth problems; (2) response to 
tension; (3) learning problems.— F. C. Sumner. 


6396. Seliger, Robert V. ( Neuropsychiatric Insti- 
tute, Baltimore, Md.) Summary of medical psycho- 
logic aspects of contemporary alcoholism. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1952, 115, 146-151.—"‘An alcoholic is a 
sick man, but his addiction to alcohol is itself a 
symptom rather than a disease. Alcoholism may 
be part of any psychiatric clinical reaction or may 
be produced by any psychiatric clinical reaction. It 
presents itself like the top of an iceberg. The great 
need is to understand what lies beneath.”— N. H. 
Pronko. 


6397. Siegal, Lewis J. Ammnesia—its integrative 
analysis in psychopathological orientation. A. M. 
A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 66, 700-707.— 
The characteristic memory defects accompanying 
selected psychiatric conditions are described with 
stress placed upon differential cues. Included are 
the psychoneuroses, malingery, dementia para- 
lytica, brain tumor, cerebral arteriosclerosis, senility, 
epilepsy, and the “punch drunk” encephalopathies. 
By virtue of the overlapping attributes in the 
memory sphere the author strongly urges neuro- 
logical and psychobiological studies of the amnesic 
patient.— L. A. Pennington. 


6398. Smith, S. (Barrow Hosp., Bristol, Eng.) 
Sympathetic blockade in the treatment of anxiety 
states. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 161-166.—Anxiety 
states with marked somatic manifestations in 17 
patients were treated with hexamethonium, as the 
drug facilitates accessibility to psychotherapy.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


6399. Suessmilch, Frederick L. 
Hosp., Brooklyn, N. Y.) A long-term maladjust- 
ment culminating in catatonic es d 
adolescence. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 461-480.— 


(Kings County 
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detailed case study of a white, male adolescent, who 
will soon be eighteen. ‘The case is offered because 
of the unusual opportunity it affords to evaluate the 
psychological test data of a known long-term dis- 
turbance against a reasonably reliable and detailed 
history.” The patient was given 12 tests the 
results of which are discussed and interpreted. The 
Rorschach and T.A.T. Protocols, the Kings County 
Sentence Completion Test, and Machover Figure 
Drawings are presented.—S. Hutter. 


6400. Walcott, Esther P. (West Virginia U., 
Morgantown.), & Straus, Robert. Use of a hospital 
facility in conjunction with outpatient clinics in the 
treatment of alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1952, 13, 60-77.—Study of 474 patients in the first 
year’s operation of Blue Hills hospital includes pa- 
tient characteristics, reasons for hospitalization, 
efficacy of treatment, use of the hospital for terminat- 
ing drinking episodes.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6401. Wexberg, Erwin. Ursachen und Symptome 
der Arzneimittelsucht und des Alkoholismus. 
(Causes and symptoms of drug addiction and al- 
coholism.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1951, 1, 
227-235.—The habit of addiction, considered a con- 
ditioned reflex, is discussed in some detail. Im- 
pulses leading to addiction are considered the same 
as those in other forms of psychopathology or 
neuroses. Both constitutional and environmental 
factors are described. A trait common to all addicts 
is an extremely strong need for pleasure. This need 
ultimately becomes the core of the addict's exist- 
ence. Common unconscious forces leading to un- 
controlled drinking are enumerated.—E. Ochs. 


(See also abstract 6098) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


6402. Goss, Albert E. (U. Massachusetis, Am- 
herst.) Stuttering behavior and anxiety as a func- 
tion of the duration of stimulus words. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 38-50.—Qualitative consid- 
eration of the results led to the conclusion that the 
relationship between mean frequency of stuttering 
and word-cue duration was downward-upward in 
form with an initial decrease in frequency from 0 to 
1 or 2 seconds and a subsequent rise out to 10 sec- 
onds. It is suggested that the initial downward 
segment of the curve reflected the decay of anxiety 
in anticipation of word exposure per se, while the 
subsequent rise is attributed to the experimental 
variable, word-cue duration.— L. N. Solomon. 


6403. Pichon, E., & Borel-Maisonny, S. Psy- 


chophysiologie du langage; ses troubles or 
génes ; l’aphasie. ain up ng ay of speec 
psychogenic disorders; asia.) Folia phoniat. 


Basel, 1947, 1, 38-56; io4s, 1, 124-160.—An exposi- 
tion of some 25 speech disorders mainly of psycho- 
genic origin is given.— F. C. Sumner. 


6404. Sédl4tek, Charles. Reactions of the auton- 
omic nervous system in attacks of stuttering. 
Folia phoniat., Basel, 1948, 1, 97-103.—229 stutter- 
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ers were studied in regard to the behavior of the oc- 
culocardial and solar reflexes in connection with the 
neuro-vegetative system. It was found that in 
stuttering strong excitement originates in the region 
of the sympathetic nervous system, and that this 
excitement affects vasomotors, causing changes in 
secretion of sweat and orthosympathetic reaction of 
the heart such as in the solar reflex. The sympa- 
thetic stimulus jumps across into the extrapyramidal 
paths directing the interaction of the muscles of 
speaking, and causes discoordination of actions with 
all the signs of stuttering.— F. C. Sumner. 


6405. Seeman, M. Sur la régulation neurovégé- 
tative de la durée de la phonation. (On the neuro- 
vegetative regulation of the duration of phonation.) 
Folia phoniat., Basel, 1947, 1 (1), 22-37.—Examina- 
tion of the sympathetic reflexes in 305 stutterers 
reveals that the duration of phonation is provoked 
by the solar reflex; that the expiratory pressure of 
the abdomen on the sympathetic plexus around the 
cardiac aorta augments the tonus of the ortho- 
sympathics, provoking reflexly and not hemato- 
genically an impulsion to a new inspiration. A 
diminution of orthosympathicotonia by administra- 
tion of vagotropic therapeutics (pilocarpine, acetyl- 
choline) doubled the duration of phonation.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


6406. Weiss, Deso A. Der Zusammenhang 
zwischen Poltern und Stottern; ein Grundlegungs- 
versuch des Stotterproblems. (The relation be- 
tween cluttering and stuttering; a preliminary in- 
vestigation of the problem of stuttering.) Folia 
phontat., Basel, 1950, 2, 252—262.—A genetic relation 
is pointed to between cluttering and stuttering. The 
majority of stuttering cases (developmental stutter- 
ing) arise from cluttering and contain later elements 
of this disturbance. Cluttering is a highly heredi- 
tary organic disturbance while stuttering represents 
a purely functional reaction of the patient to the 
consciousness of the disturbance. This viewpoint 
explains many apparently irreconcilable contradic- 
tions of research on stuttering and synthesizes them 
in a new structural conception which affords some 
exact therapeutic indications. The cluttering com- 
ponent is in the majority of stuttering cases to be 
taken into consideration and that at the very outset. 
— F, C. Sumner. 


6407. Ziegler, Dewey K. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Word deafness and Wernicke’s aphasia: 
report of cases and discussion of the syndrome. 
A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 67, 323-331. 
—1 case of complete auditory agnosia and 1 of 
Wernicke’s aphasia are descri clinically and 
psychometrically. The difficulty in differentiating 
such conditions from more common psychiatric be- 
havior disorders is mentioned with the suggestion 
that in disorders of these 2 types the severe be- 
havioral disturbances may well reflect the ac- 
companiments of temporal lobe lesions rather than 
the patient’s reaction to his aphasic state——L. A. 
Pennington. 
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Crime & DELINQUENCY 


6408. a Giacomo. (Genova U., Italy.) 
Valore e ti delle applicazioni giudiziarie dei 
metodi proiettivi con particolare riguardo al T.A.T. 
(Value and limitations of the legal applications of 
projective methods with particular reference to 
T.A.T.) Arch. Piscol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 
405-426.—A detailed analysis of criminological ap- 
plications of the TAT with comprehensive pre- 
sentation of the case history of De Georgis is given. 
The case history is supplemented with complete ex- 
perimental protocols (on each one of the 20 TAT 
plates) and the corresponding interpretations. The 
author considers that projective methods, especially 
of the TAT type, could be used in the field of legal 
investigation, if administered by competent indi- 
viduals. The projective techniques could become a 
useful supplementary method of legal investigation. 
14 references.—A. Manoil. 

6409. Cass, Loretta Kekeisen. (Washington U., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Parent-child relationships and de- 
linquency. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 101- 
104.—‘‘An empirical investigation was conducted 
which has as its purpose: (a) to devise a method for 
measuring certain parent-child interaction vari- 
ables in a quantifiable manner; (b) to test within 
the general framework of social learning theory cer- 
tain hypotheses relative to the interdependence of 
these variables; (c) to test hypotheses that indices 
of parent-child conflict and of the child’s social ad- 
justment are in some measure related to the par- 
ticular combination of one of the variables, parental 
awareness, and another variable, parental control. 
Mothers and their adolescent sons and daughters 
were used as subjects.""—L. N. Solomon. 

6410. Glueck, Sheldon. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Crime and correction: selected papers. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1952. 
x, 273 p. $3.50.—11 papers reprinted from 8 sources 
grouped in sections: Causes and conditions of crime; 
Administration of criminal justice; Psychiatry and 
criminology; Peno-correctional treatment; Crime 
prevention; and War crimes. An introduction gives 
a synopsis of the papers and a formulation of 3 
fundamental propositions concerning criminal law, 
criminal justice, and agencies of reform.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

6411. Gray, K. G. (U. Toronto, Toronto, Ont.) 
Hospital examination of adult offenders. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 625-627.—Psychiatric examina- 
tion of criminals besides murderers is described as it 
operates in Ontario. The court may refer such cases 
to The Toronto Psychiatric Hospital for mental ob- 
servation. A summary of 63 patients admitted 
during the year 1950 is presented.— N. H. Pronko. 

6412. Hill, Denis, & Pond, D. A. Reflections on 
one hundred capital cases submitted to electro- 
encephalography. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 23-43.— 
About one-sixth of all cases of persons tried for 
murder were given EEGs before trial. Of 105, half 
had abnormal EEGs, 38 had abnormal personalities, 
37 had family history of mental disorder, and 18 were 
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epileptics. In 16 the crime was committed under the 
influence of alcohol or other physiological stress.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

6413. Laboucarié, J., Becq, M., Stern, N., & 
Lavitry, S. Les facteurs de la délinquance juvénile 
dans la région de Toulouse. (Factors of juvenile de- 
linquency in the region of Toulouse.) Toulouse 
méd., 1950, 51, 303-324.—Over a period of 11 years 
1780 juvenile delinquents were examined. The 
author analyzes the data in respect to factors found. 
Social upheaval increased delinquency, with greater 
frequency among boys. The maximal rate, was in 
late adolescence and among urban children. Dis- 
organized family, moral and educational deficiencies 
of parents, low economic conditions, and mental de- 
ficiency were frequently factors.— F. C. Sumner. 


6414. Stern, Hilde. Deux ans de dépistage psy- 
chiatrique appliqué aux détenus de Saint-Michel. 
(Two years of psychiatric examination applied to 
prisoners of Saint-Michel.) Toulouse med., 1950, 51, 
429-436.—Results of psychiatric examination car- 
ried out in Saint-Michel Prison for the past 2 years 
on more than 1000 prisoners (50% of whom were 
recidivists) show that mental anomaly is a very im- 
portant factor in delinquency: difficulties in adapta- 
tion to vocational, family, and military life, the 
difficulties of adjustment appearing often already in 
early school life. For the prophylaxis of delinquency 
psychiatric examination should be extended to the 
schools; for prophylaxis of recidivism psychiatric 
examination should be instituted in the prison.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

6415. Tappan, Paul W. (New York U.) Socio- 
logical motivations of delinquency. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 680-684.—The problem of the 
lack of clear definition of delinquency is shown to 
affect its classification, etiology, and handling. A 
sociological orientation to the causation of de- 
linquency is next considered in terms of the com- 
plexity and conflict extant in our culture and an out- 
look for the future of delinquency is indicated.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


PsYCHOSES 


6416. Ashby, W. Ross. (Barnwood House, Glou- 
cester, Eng.) Adrenal cortical function and response 
to convulsive therapy in a case of periodic catatonia. 
J. ment Sci., 1952, 98, 81-99.—A patient with a 
cyclic psychosis, treated by ECT, had daily test of 
many biochemical and endocrine functions. The 
insensitivity to adrenalin was corrected temporarily 
by ECT, with resultant improvement in status. 
Possibilities of adrenalin sensitivty as crucial in 
mental condition are considered.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6417. Bellak, Leopold. (1160 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 29.) A aaggpy =e I psychosomatic theory 
of schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 738- 
755.—By “multiple factor” is meant the approxi- 
mately 40 separate categories of possible causal 
factors to dementia praecox, ranging from physical 
to psychological elements. In addition to etiology 
there is discussed pathogenesis and pathology, 
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psychogenesis, somatogenesis, symptomatology, the 
role of anxiety, diagnosis, therapy, and prognosis of 
schizophrenia. 43 references.—M. P. Klinger. 

6418. Boehm, Felix. Bruchstiick der Analyse 
eines Manisch-Depressiven. (Part of an analysis 
of a manic-depressed psychotic.) Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1951, 1, 149-156.—Summary of a four- 
month psychoanalysis of a manic-depressed male 
psychotic, aged 48. The analysis was modified to 
suit the needs of a psychotic. Neurotics and normals 
do not go rapidly from a depressed into a manic 
phase, as this patient did, because of an alleviation 
of guilt feelings or for any other reason. Endogenic 
and hereditary factors as well as environmental and 
parental influences shaped the course of the psy- 
chosis and its episodes.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

6419. Botwinick, Jack (National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Md.), & Birren, James E. The 
measurement of intellectual decline in the senile 
psychoses. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 145-150.— 
The validity of 3 measures of intellectual deficit in 
the senile was determined. These measures were 
the Deterioration Quotient (DQ) of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale, Copple’s Senescent Decline Formula 
(SDF), and the Efficiency Index (EI) of the Bab- 
cock-Levy Scale. 31 patients, 60 to 70 years old, 
diagnosed as senile psychosis or psychosis with 
arteriosclerosis, were tested. There were significant 
differences between patients with senile psychosis 
and a control group on the basis of EI and SDF 
scores, but the DQ did not differentiate the 2 
groups. EI and SDF seemed to measure different 
aspects of intellectual decline.— F. Costin. 

6420. Buker, Samuel L. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston.), & Williams, Meyer. Color as a de- 
terminant of responsiveness to Rorschach cards in 
schizophrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
196-202.—The purpose of this study was to see how 
color influenced the responses of white adult schizo- 
phrenic patients to Rorschach cards. It was found 
that (1) “color, as a discrete variable, does not 
materially influence responsiveness to the Ror- 
schach,” (2) color increases initial reaction time to 
chromatic, but not to achromatic cards, (3) color 
may have a depressant effect on the F+ % for achro- 
matic, but not affect F+% for chromatic cards.— 
F. Costin. 

6421. Chamberlain, G. H. A. (St. Ebba’s Hosp., 
London, Eng.), & Lyketsos, G. Relationships be- 
tween insulin coma threshold of schizophrenic pa- 
tients and their resting E.E.G.’s. J. ment. Sci., 
1952, 98, 122-129.—Theta activity is especially im- 
portant in the EEGs of younger schizophrenics and 
may suggest a disturbance in the integration of 
function between the cortex and basal structures— 
this may be due to failure of development of norma! 
cortico- interaction with resulting incomplete 
cortical dominance, or to acquired impairment of 
such interaction, or to abnormal functioning.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

6422. Doust, John W. Lovett. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Spectroscopic and photo-electric 
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oximetry in schizophrenia and other psychiatric 
states. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 143-160.—Oximetry 
on 183 patients and 112 controls shows that constitu- 
tional schizophrenics have chronic anoxemia; para- 
noid schizophrenics, although near a normal ee 
line, become anoxemic under stress; neurotics have a 
lower baseline than normal; and organic neurological 
cases have abnormally high values.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6423. Fey, Elizabeth T. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The performance of schizophrenics and young 
normals on the Wisco. Card So: Test. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 311-319.—On the basis of 
the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test, 22 young schizo- 
phrenics were found to experience greater difficulty in 
solving problems involving generalizations or con- 
cepts than did 47 young normal subjects. Factors 
which may account for these differences are dis- 
cussed.— F, Costin. 


6424. Funkenstein, Daniel H., Greenblatt, Mil- 
ton, & Solomon, Harry C. (Harvard U., Med. 
Sch., Boston, Mass.) Nor-epinephrine-like and 
epinephrine-like substances in psychotic and psy- 
choneurotic patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 
652-662.—Sixty three patients with elevated blood 
pressures were given standardized doses of mecholyl 
intramuscularly. On the basis of their reaction to 
this drug, they were divided into 2 groups; those that 
showed a drop in blood pressure and those that 
showed a return to the preinjection level. 39 out of 
42 of the latter and only 3 of 21 cases of the former 
group improved with shock therapy. The theoreti- 
cal implications are discussed and there is a discus- 
sion by Gustav Eckstein.— N. H. Pronko. 


6425. Glaser, Gilbert H., & Hoch, Paul H. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Observations on effect 
of corticotrophin in schizophrenia. A. M. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 66, 697-699.—4 intramuscu- 
lar injections every 6 hours of corticotrophin (dos- 
ages ranged daily from 100 to 200 mg.) to 6 schizo- 
phrenic patients, observed before and for an ex- 
tended period after the 10-30 day test period, were 
accompanied by no beneficial effects. It is concluded 
that ‘“‘excessive stimulation of the adrenal cortex and 
the induction of the hyperadrenal state”. . . were 
not salutary and in 1 case may have exaggerated the 
psychotic state.— L. A. Pennington. 


6426. Goodrich, D. W. (Washington U., Med. 
Sch., St. Louis, Mo.), Bockoven, J. S., & Hyde, R. 
W. Behavioral characteristics of recovery from a 
psychosis. Occup. Ther. Rehabilit., 1951, 30, 147- 
153.—A new method of quantitating certain aspects 
of behavior was applied to 45 psychotic patients who 
were placed for observation in a structured occupa- 
tional therapy situation. Evaluations were ob- 
tained about the patients’ levels of activity, char- 
acteristic modes of self-expression, spontaneity, 
responsiveness to others and ability to perform tasks 
in a sustained, integrated manner. Conclusions, 
based upon 105 observations each lasting 46 minutes, 
indicate that consistent behavioral changes occur in 
psychotic patients during recovery, and that certain 
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other trends during recovery seem correlated with 
clinical types.—I. N. Mensh. 

6427. Gottfried, Sidney P., & Minsky, Isadore. 
(VA Hosp., Northport, N. Y.) Studies on excre- 
tion of total neutral 17-ketosteroids in schizophrenic 
patients. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 
66, 708-713.—Chemical analyses of hourly urine 
specimens of 21 young male schizophrenics (upon ad- 
mission, during and after insulin and electroshock 
therapies) and of 8 normal controls showed the 17- 
ketosteroid output (1) for the former to approximate 
the latter although with a greater range; (2) to in- 
crease after insulin shock; (3) to remain stable in 4 
cases treated by electric shock; (4) to increase in 4 of 
5 “spontaneous remissions.” It is tentatively sug- 
gested that “a surge in pituitary-adrenocortical 
activity may be associated with improvement”. . . 
in schizophrenia.— L. A. Pennington. 


6428. Gottschick, J. Kriegsgefangenschaft und 
Psychosen. (War imprisonment and psychosis.) 
Nervenarzt, 1950, 21, 129-132.—The above neurol- 
ogist as a German prisoner of war in America was 
able to observe about 80% of all the neuro-psychi- 
atric cases among German soldiers in the U.S. The 
percentage of .26 such cases is the same as for the 
non-imprisoned German soldiers during the W. W. I 
and this percentage also corresponds to that among 
the German civilian population between 1934-35. 
Hysterical reactions occurred rarely (mostly anxiety 
syndromes and depressions). Psychosis was the most 
frequent condition; 44.7% were diagnosed schizo- 
phrenia. One portion of these psychotic patients 
manifested delusions independent of war experiences, 
while the other group had its delusional system 
based upon the happenings of the war.—J. Deussen. 

6429. Hayward, Malcolm L. (111 N. 49th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Direct interpretation in the treat- 
ment of a case of schizophr Psychiat. Quart., 
1949, 23, 720-737.—History, including medical, 
family, personal and recent history of a patient is 
given, as well as a discussion of the course of therapy. 
From this case the author concludes that patients 
suffering from schizophrenia can show a transfer- 
ence. Direct interpretation was found to produce 
the most dramatic release of affect.—M. P. Klinger. 

6430. Hoch, Paul H. (N. Y. State Psychiatric 
Institute, New York.), Cattell, James P., & Pennes, 
Harry H. Effect of drugs; theoretical considera- 
tions from a psychological vie t. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 585-589.—Drug-induced ab- 
normal states are considered from a theoretical point 
of view. Three different drugs were used on the 
same individual and their effects were compared. 
Personality type and drug effect are related and the 
normalizing and disorganizing effect of certain drugs 
on mental patients is discussed.— N. H. Pronko. 

6431. Hoch, Paul H. (N. Y. State Psychiatric 
Institute, New York.), Cattell, James P., & Pennes, 

H. Effects of mescaline and lysergic acid 
(d-LSD-25). Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 579- 
584.—"‘The effects of mescaline and lysergic acid 
were studied in schizophrenic patients. It was found 
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that physiological changes were produced in these 
patients and that their mental symptomatology was 
markedly aggravated. The observations made with 
the above-mentioned drugs on normal individuals 
were compared with those seen in schizophrenic 
patients. Mescaline and lysergic acid are drugs that 
disorganize the psychic integration of a person. This 
disorganization is much more apparent in schizo- 
phrenics than in normals. The diagnostic, prog- 
nostic, and therapeutic use of these drugs is also 
discussed." — N. H. Pronko. 


6432. Hugenholtz, P. Th. Enkele beleving- 
sanomaliéen. (Some experience anomalies.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1952, 7, 11-48.—The endogenetic 
psychosis is one which is typified by certain ex- 
perience-anomalies, heritable and determined by a 
heritable constitution. An outline of six experience- 
anomalies, by which a corresponding number of 
psychosis are characterized, is given: depressive 
melancholy, mania, degenerative psychosis, the 
epileptic, the schizophrenia and the asthenia.—M. 
Dresden. 

6433. Hurst, Lewis A. (Weskoppies Hospital, 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa.) Electroencephalo- 
graphic support for a genetically oriented organic 
concept of schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 
115, 95-120.—An electroencephalographic study of 
243 schizophrenics, 37 neurosyphilitic, and 32 
normal controls among South African natives gives 
some indication of a genetically oriented organic 
concept of schizophrenia. Manic-depressives may 
also be brought within the scope of a similar hy- 
pothesis.— N. H. Pronko. 

6434. Kanzer, Mark. (State U. Med. Center, 
New York.) Manic-depressive psychoses with 
paranoid trends. Int. J. Psychol-anal., 1952, 33, 
34-42.—Clinical and psychodynamic relationships 
between manic-depressive and paranoid states are 
pointed out and discussed. Two cases are presented 
and analyzed to shed light on the relationships of 
these conditions.— N. H. Pronko. 

6435. Linn, Louis, & Polatin, Phillip. (New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, New York 32.) 
Psychiatric problems of the puerperium from the 
standpoint of prophylaxis. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 
24, 375-384.—Most susceptible to postpartum 
mental disease is a woman who is inclined to be shy, 
seclusive, stubborn, negativistic, frigid in her sexual 
life and unhappy in her role as a housewife. Overt 
symptom-formation as hypochondriasis, hysterical 
phenomena, phobias, depression are frequently found 
in the history. Psychiatric treatment as well as 
treatment continued for many months postpartum 
should be given in cases considered susceptible. 
Report is based upon the intensive study of 22 pa- 
tients observed. 13 references.—M. P. Klinger. 

6436. Lipton, Samuel D. (Billings Hosp., Chi- 
cago, Jil.) Some comparisons of psychotherapeutic 
methods in schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 
23, 705-714.—A review of the reports of a number of 
psychotherapists including Rosen’s work, and a 
comparison of their methods is discussed. The 
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author concludes that the reports reveal that we do 
not have sufficient data to evaluate therapy in many 
reported cases and that we need additional reports 
of the systematic use of psychoanalytic therapy. 
43 references.— M. P. Klinger. 

6437. Martin, Donald W., & Beaver, Nohmie. 

(Central Islip State Hosp., N. Y.) A preliminary 

on the use of the dance as an adjuvant in the 
therapy of schizophrenics. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1951, 25, 176-190.—Beginning with the premise that 
the dance echoes and fulfills certain basic human 
needs and therefore can be used to advantage as an 
aid to the psychotherapy of emotionally disturbed 
individuals, the writers present the results of 
an experiment in dance therapy. Taking a group of 
schizophrenics who were more or less in a state of 
remission, they found that although these patients 
resisted the idea of group therapy per se, they 
achieved, through this pleasurable activity, the 
beginnings of a dynamic group therapy situation. 
They showed a capacity to benefit distinctly from 
training in techniques designed to further relaxa- 
tion, to improve physical co-ordination, and to 
stimulate self-expression.—A. Weider. 

Phone Nicolaou, G. T. (Rockland State Hosp., 

eburg, N. Y.) Evaluation of ward occupa- 
tional therapy with regressed patients. Psychiat. 
Gene. Suppl., 1951, 25, 202-205.—Ward occupa- 
tional therapy with regressed and disturbed patients 
is not only feasible but has therapeutic value. Dur- 
ing the 18-month period, in which the ward occupa- 
tional therapy program has been in existence, in- 
juries have been reduced by 23%, clothing and linen 
destruction by 30%, and restraints by 85%. For the 
regressed, self-absorbed patient, even though he 
may be occupied with low-grade activities, this 
approach offers a non-threatening reality, which 
tends to minimize autistic preoccupation. This, 
combined with a friendly, co-operative interpersonal 
relationship, certainly makes for a positive thera- 
peutic approach.—A. Weider. 

6439. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A., & Lewis, Nolan 
D. C. (Psychiatric Inst., New York.) A case of 
stationary schizophrenia ‘beginning in early child- 
hood with remarks on certain aspects of children’s 
Rorschach records. Quart. J. Child Behavior, 1950, 
2, 115-139.—Case of a schizophrenic, seen first at 
age of 5 and last at 25, with no noticeable change in 
personality until he was 17. Rorschach records ob- 
tained at ages of 12 and 25 are reproduced and dis- 
cussed. Genuine, aborted and pseudo-contamina- 
tions are differentiated. The Rorschach ‘‘method is 
limited to potential or actual behavior that requires 
imagination . . . Children’s Rorschach records are 
as meager as are those social relations of theirs 
which require some systematized and imaginative 
on a of social interactions.”—D. L. Perry. 

6440. oO. (U. Nervenklinik, Wien, 
Pe ag —. zur Problematik der sexuell- 
metabolischen ahnideen bei Schizophrenie. 
(Contributions to the problem of sexual- metabolic 
delusions in schizophrenia.) Z. Psychother. med 
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Psychol., 1951, 1, 221-227.—Schizophrenic cases 
are cited showing delusions of sexual inversion. An 
attempt is made to relate these delusions (1) to 
Freudian libido theory of regression and identifica- 
tion with the parent of the opposite sex, and (2) to 
disturbed cerebral or thalamo-cortical functioning. 
Speculations regarding the organic factors under- 
lying bisexuality in schizophrenia are presented in 
detail. The author’s special interest lies in showing 
the applicability of the principle of similarity be- 
tween phases of regression and evolution in brain 
development to the libido theory.—E. Ochs. 

6441. Powdermaker, Florence. (Wm. Allanson 
White Institute of Psychiatry, Washington, D. C.) 
Concepts found useful in treatment of schizoid 
and ambulatory schizophrenic patients. Psychiatry, 
1952, 15, 61—-71.—Observations and concepts derived 
from a study of ambulatory schizophrenic and 
schizoid patients are presented. Implications for 
treatment are indicated.— N. H. Pronko. 


6442. Prins, Sal A. (State Hosp. South, Black- 
foot, Idaho.) A case of conjugal psychosis. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1950, 24, 324-337.—Discussion and case 
histories of a husband and a wife demonstrate that 
the psychosis of the recipient came only through in- 
duction, as well as the important part played by pre- 
psychotic personality. The husband developed a 
frank schizophrenia while the wife imitated his hal- 
lucination and passed into a paranoid behavior pat- 
tern which appeared to be the same psychosis. The 
pre-psychotic personalities of each determined the 
character of the psychosis which each developed.— 
M. P. Klinger. 

6443. Riemer, Morris D., (410 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y.) A study of the mental status 
of schizophrenics hospitalized for over 25 years into 
their senium. Psychiat Quart., 1950, 24, 309-313.— 
From a study of 100 schizophrenics who have re- 
mained in the hospital for over 25 years the author 
concludes that the incidence of senile psychosis in 
chronic hospitalized schizophrenics is negligible. 
Schizophrenics who make adequate adjustments, 
enabling them to leave the hospital, and who can 
remain in the community for long periods are much 
more prone to develop senile psychosis than are 
chronically-hospitalized schizophrenics. This is 
probably due to the fact that chronically-hospital- 
ized schizophrenics are spared the responsibility of 
coping with the strains of reality. 3 references.— 
M. P. Klinger. 

6444. Rinkel, Max (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.), DeShon, H. Jackson ; Hyde, Robert 
W., & Solomon, Harry C. ental schizo- 
phrenia-like al ge 2 Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 
108, 572-578.—The effect of d-lysergic acid diethyla- 
tmide tartrate (L.S.D.) is described upon normal 
male and female individuals, who responded to the 
administration of this drug with a psychotic-schizo- 
phrenic-like reaction. Disturbances of thought and 
speech, affect and mood, perception, depersonaliza- 
iAP, HERE, and intellect are reported.— N. H. 

ronko. 
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6445. Robertson, J. P. S. (Netherne Hosp., 
Soulsdon, Surrey, Eng.) The use of colour in the 
paintings of psychotics. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 
174-184.—The more seriously disordered of 689 
patients in art groups used or liked colors of the 
blue-red series and showed a weaker feeling in rela- 
tion to color.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6446. Rogg, Sanford G. (Veterans Hosp., Perry 
Point, Md.) Time of decision. Psychiat. Quart., 
1950, 24, 437-447.—Four cases of psychogenic 
schizophrenia are discussed. These patients are 
thought not to have drifted into their psychotic 
states but from the histories appear to make a defi- 
nite choice as to which path they will follow. This 
“time of decision” is for both the patient and the 
therapist the crucial moment in the illness. The 
patient in his period of disorganization is eventually 
brought to a point of decision and must decide be- 
tween the outer world of reality or the more inviting 
sphere of unreality. Any hesitancy or wavering ona 
patient’s part must be utilized in the therapeutic 
setting. —M. P. Klinger. 

6447. Roth, Martin, & Morrissey, J. D. Prob- 
lems in the diagnosis and classification of mental 
disorder in old age: with a study cf case material. 
J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 66-—80.—Of 150 patients over 
age 60 admitted in 1948, 54% were diagnosed with 
affective psychosis, with follow-up studies to con- 
firm diagnosis. As of March 1951, 90% of patients 
of original group classified senile psychosis were 
dead, but over half the affective psychotics were 
alive and well. Reconsideration of the diagnosis of 
organic psychosis in old age is necessary, for effec- 
tive treatment of depression can prolong life and 
make it happier—W. L. Wilkins. 

6448. Rowntree, Donald W. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, Eng.), & Kay, W. W. Clinical, biochemical 
and physiological studies in cases of recurrent schiz- 
ophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 100-121.—Two 
cases are detailed to illustrate a cycle of relationship 
between adrenocortical activity and stages of at- 
tack of illness. EEEG activity is related to the 
different types of adrenocortical activity. —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6449. Sackler, Raymond R., Rich, Stanley; Roth, 
Wilfred; Sackler, Mortimer D., Co Tui; Marti 
Ibdéfiez, Félix, & Sackler, Arthur M. Quantitated 
identification of psychosis by blood sample: I. In- 
strumentation of ultrasound for biologic quantita- 
tion. Ini. Rec. Med., 1951, 164, 612-616.—Several 
of the authors have previously reported differences 
in clot behavior between psychotic and non-psy- 
chotic individuals, suggesting that finer measurement 
might yield important information. The crudity of 
present routine clotting tests led to the utilization 
of the Rich-Roth Laboratories ultrasonic device for 
continucus recording and measurement of viscosity 
changes of liquids. The details of its use for accurate 
measurement of physical changes of blood are here 
described.—J. W. Bowles. 

6450. Seidenberg, Robert, & Harris, Lebert. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) Prenatal symptoms in 
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postpartum _— reactions. Psychiat. Quart., 
1949, 23, 715-719.—27 cases, 19 dementia praecox 
and 8 manic depressive considered to be postpartum 
psychotic are discussed. Only two cases with severe 
vomiting noted. Common physical symptoms 
usually found during the prenatal period of women 
who later showed postpartum psychotic reaction 
were found to be conspicuous by the infrequency of 
their occurrence.—M. P. Klinger. 

6451. Serrate Torrente, Agustin. El psicodiag- 
nostico de Rorschach en los estado finales esquizo- 
frénicos. (Rorschach diagnosis in the final stages of 
schizophrenia.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1950, 5, 555-559.—88 chronic schizophrenics from 
whom protocols could be obtained were given the 
Rorschach. General conclusions were: (1) the num- 
ber of responses was generally between 12 and 15 
and reaction times were generally less than 30 
seconds; (2) whole responses predominated; (3) 
good form responses varied between 0 and 68%; 
(4) 43 cases showed typical schizophrenic responses; 
(5) human movement was reported twice each by 
eleven different patients; (6) color naming was ob- 
tained in 8 cases but none named “achromatic 
colors’; (7) a number of cases showed color or 
shading shock; (8) original responses were poor and 
ranged between 30 and 60% with broad individual 
differences.—G. B. Strother. 

6452. Shulman, A. J. (Provincial Mental Hosp., 
Essondale, B. C.) The etiology of schizophrenia. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 515-531.—Endeavor is 
made: (1) To demonstrate that a psychosocial theory 
of schizophrenia is not incompatible with discovered 
biological data. (2) To criticize such data as are 
used to prove the biological origin of schizophrenia. 

(3) To present some of the evidence favoring a psy- 
abe A - view. The action of somatic therapy is 
explained and social and anthropological evidence 
supporting the suggested view is given, as well as evi- 
dence found in clinical experience. 43 references.— 
M. P. Klinger. 

6453. Steckler, Philip P., & Harris, Lebert. 
(Syracuse (N. Y.) Psychopathic Hosp.) The use 
of intravenous sodium amytal in psychiatric feeding 
problems. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 345-349.— 
This method has been found to be simple and 
efficacious. One of two methods is followed in 
administering sodium amytal according to whether 
the patient is actively or passively negativistic. 
64 patients at Syracuse Psychopathic Hospital were 
successfully fed by these methods over a period of 
two years. Three cases are discussed. Advantages 
of amytal feeding are its ease of application, adequate 
caloric intake, and lack of regurgitation. 2 refer- 
ences.— M. P. Klinger. 

6454. Storch, A., & Kulenkampff, C. Zum Ver- 
stindniss des Weltuntergangs bei den Schizo- 
phrenen. (Toward an understanding of the idea of 
world destruction in schizophrenics.) Nervenarzt, 
1950, 21, 102-108.—It is assumed that to the 
schizophrenic patient the destruction of the world 
is essentially meaningful in its connotation. It 
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exemplifies a “far reaching transformation with re- 
gard to the total structure of existence.” With the 
aid of a typical case an attempt is made to illustrate 
the biographical meaning of the delusion of the de- 
struction of the world, whereby the content of the 
delusion can be symbolically understood and ex- 
plained.— J. Deussen. 

6455. beta Wilse B., & DeHaan, Henry. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Wechsler-Belle- 

t-half reliabilities in normals and schizo- 
phrenics. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 68-71.— 
The purpose of this study was “‘to estimate compara- 
tive reliability’’ on Wechsler-Bellevue subtests be- 
tween a group of paranoid schizophrenics and a group 
of normal patients. The split- ha If method of esti- 
mating reliability was u Reliabilities on each 
subtest for each group are reported and the sig- 
nificance of the differences presented. Most of the 
discussion and interpretation revolves around the 
finding that the psychotic group showed a higher re- 
liability in the performance tests than the normals. 
Implications of this general finding are considered, 
and suggestions for further research in this area are 
made.— F. Costin. 

6456. Wender, Herbert B. (Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
State Hosp.) Experiences in group psychotherapy 
with insulin-treated patients. Psychiat. Quart., 
1950, 24, 314-323.—Because of many variable fac- 
tors the writer states he prefers to offer some of his 
own conclusions which are based on opinions and 
impressions gained during 52 sessions with 57 pa- 
tients who all were diagnosed as schizophrenia. (1) 
Group psychotherapy is a feasible method of treating 
psychotic patients. (2) It is particularly helpful 
where the contact ward unit is used. (3) Up to 20 
patients should be allowed to attend group sessions. 
(4) Ward personnel members should also attend. 
(5) There appears to be a significant correlation 
between participation in the group and ultimate 
prognosis. (6) A follow-up study of patients who 
had group therapy and were allowed to go home 
showed adjustment which was significantly better 
than those who had not had the advantage of group 
therapy.— M. P. Klinger. 

6457. Winder, C.L. (Stanford U., Calif.) On the 
personality structures of schizophrenics. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 86-100.—‘This paper con- 
tains fa) topological ‘formulations of some per- 
sonality characteristics of schizophrenics, (b) hy- 
potheses derived from the formulations, (c) experi- 
mental tests of the hypotheses, and (d) discussion of 
the significance of the results.”— LZ. N. Solomon. 

6458. Zabarenko, & Johnson, James A. 
(Western State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) The psychosis of association: folie a 
deux; a case presentation. Psychiat. Quart., 195), 
24, 338-344.—A case is presented in which a psy- 
chosis of association occurs in husband and wife. 
The wife was first hospitalized following the birth of 
their only child and was diagnosed as a post-partum 
psychosis. Later she recovered. Four years later 
she was admitted to the hospital as a schizophrenia, 























paranoid type. The husband, with a life history of 
immaturity, reacted to his wife's illness by adopting 
her delusion that she had been poisoned and that 
this was the cause of her unusual behavior.—M. P. 
Klinger. 


(See also abstracts 6112, 6285, 6314, 6322, 6369) 
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6459. Beno, N. La névrose dite réactionnelle. 
(The reaction neurosis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1951, 15, 311-324.—The reaction neurosis is dis- 
tinguished from several other types by these indices: 
the genetic picture is different; it is in general mono- 
or oligo-symptomatic; repercussions on character and 
behavior are more charged and more extensive; it 
appears a unique entity and seems to remain under 
the influence of the original traumatic agent, the 
characteristic phases of its formation evolving in a 
somehow simplified manner; the associative material 
is relatively poverty-stricken. A case history of an 
eight year old girl is appended.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

6460. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park W., 
New York.) Further studies on depersonalization. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 268-277.—The author is 
convinced, as shown in his discussion of a Canadian 
woman of 36, and later confirmed by his work with 
other cases, that depersonalization hinges on beating 
fantasies. A scopophiliac ‘‘exchange mechanism” is 
the basis of the neurotic disease entity—depersonali- 
zation. A specific answer can be found, according to 
the author, for the typical anal variety of exhibi- 
tionism predominate in depersonalization. 5 refer- 
ences.— M. P. Klinger. 

6461. Bohm, Ewald. Die Rorschachdiagnose der 
Psychasthenie. (Rorschach diagnosis of psychas- 
thenia.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 
No. 19, 42-63.—Following a review of the literature, 
the author refines his concept of psychasthenia to 
that suggested by the Swedish psychiatrist Sjébring. 
(Subvaliditat). Such subjects generally give evi- 
dence of insecurity in the test situation, respond in 
the form of questions, give alternate replies to the 
same concept, accentuate symmetry, and criticize 
their own responses. Color and shading shock, as 
well as interference of shading with color on Card 
VIII, are especially frequent signs. Approach is 
cautious and pedantic. Observations are illustrated 
by 3 test protocols and histories.—H. P. David. 

6462. Clow, Hollis E., & Allen, Edward B. Mani- 
festations of psychoneuroses occurring in later life. 
Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 31-39.—Of a group of 67 patients 
over 60 years old, 23 had never had a clinical episode 
of emotional disorder until after the age of 60. 44 
patients had had previous attacks mainly psycho- 
neuroses for which 22 had been hospitalized. The 
usual psychoneurosis in this group was of the mixed 
type showing a diffuse symptomatology with few of 
the pure clinical types. Spontaneous sexual trends 
were uncommon while somatic complaints were fre- 
quent. Median length of hospital treatment was 3.5 
months compared with 5 months in the 623 younger 
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patients admitted with psychoneurosis in the same 
period.—R. G. Kuhlen. 


6463. Diihrssen, Annemarie. 
psychogene Erkrankungen, Berlin, Germany.) Zur 


(Zentralinstitut fir 


Frage der Hiufigkeit zwangsneurotischer und hys- 
terischer Strukturen bei Minnern und Frauen. 
(Frequency of compulsive and hysterical structures 
in men and women.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1951, 1, 247—253.—Out of a total of 672 patients 
under analysis, a hysterical structure was found in 
158 (representing 30% of the women and 14% of 
the men) while a compulsive structure was found in 
39 (representing 4.2% of the women and 9% of 
the men). Brief tracing of the development of these 
neurotic character structures suggests possible 
reasons for (1) the greater occurrence of hysterical 
structures in women than men; (2) greater fre- 
quency of compulsive structures in men relative to 
women; (3) predominance of hysterical over compul- 
sive structures in men and women.—E. Ochs. 

6464. Gayral, L., Ferrier, Y., & Gleizes, L. Les 
psycho-névroses de la puerpéralité ; leur traitement 
et leur prognostic. (Puerperal psychoneuroses; 
their treatment and their prognosis.) Toulouse 
méd., 1950, 51, 325-336.—In puerperal psycho- 
neuroses manifesting themselves most frequently in 
mental confusion at first, and then melancholy, it is a 
question of pathological mental states which reveal 
themselves in the course between conception and 
the reestablishment of menstruation after delivery. 
They must be differentiated from pre-existing psy- 
chotic or neurotic conditions and from psychotic 
states arising from abnormal organic conditions of 
pregnancy. Postpartum psychoneuroses are more 
frequent than psychoneuroses of pregnancy (3 to 1). 
The authors report for 19 cases of psychoneuroses 
of pregnancy 73.9% cured and for cases of post- 
partum psychoneuroses 81.8% cured.—F. C. Sum- 
ner. 

6465. Kubie, Lawrence S. The neurotic potential, 
the neurotic process, and the neurotic state. U. S. 
Armed Forces med. J., 1951, 2, 1-12.—The neurotic 
potential, present in everyone and apparently unique 
to human beings, is dependent on capacity to repress 
painful psychological processes into the unconscious 
and on symbolic representation of abstracted psy- 
chological processes. The neurotic process is con- 
cerned with symbolizing repressed conflicts. The 
neurotic state is the symptomatic expression, under 
certain conditions, of the neurotic process as it 
erupts into our lives. The importance of uncon- 
scious forces is explicated in the development of this 
thesis. The concepts are illustrated by the use of 
two brief case histories which show the development 
of neurotic states.—W. Fleeson. 

(U. Nervenklinik, Tibingen, 
(Trans- 
ference and retardation.) Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 1, 235-247.—Encouraging transference 
in the first interviews was found to help understand 
the roots of the neurosis, to facilitate handling the 
transference, and to shorten therapy. Transference 
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thus encouraged from the beginning shows a regu- 
larity which can be most clearly seen in neurotics 
with retardation; these patients very frequently 
identify the therapist with a key figure from their 
adolescent period.—E. Ochs. 

6467. Rangell, Leo. The analysis of a doll phobia. 
Int. J. Psycho-anal., 1952, 33, 43-53.—The doll 
phobia of a patient entering psychoanalysis at the 
age of 38 is described. The results and changes fol- 
lowing over 700 hours of psychoanalysis and the 
dynamic meanings of the phobia as well as the sub- 
structure from which the symptom sprang are dis- 
cussed.— N. H. Pronko. 

6468. Wedge, Bryant; Pittenger, Rex, & Whit- 
man, Roy. (U. Chicago Clinics, Ill.) Spontaneous 
neurotic clique formation in university students. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1951, 25, 191-195.—The 
writers have described the phenomenon of clique 
formation among neurotic students and suggested 
some of the dynamic processes which seem to be in- 
volved. They suggest that the clique functions as a 
means of defense against anxiety aroused in unsatis- 
factory interpersonal relations. More attention 
should be paid to the study of the internal dynamic 
functions of cliques and other forms of social rela- 
tions.—A. Weider. 

6469. Winkler, Walter. Konstitutionsvarianten 
und Neurose. (Varieties of constitution and neu- 
rosis.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1951, 1, 137- 
148.—Psychological development depends on the 
individual physical constitution as well as on the 
environment. One condition of mental health is 
the right rhythm of maturation. Acceleration of 
development (of sexual urges) as well as its retarda- 
tion can lead to a neurosis. Most obsessives were 
psychosexually precocious before their sex drive 
underwent a repression. The effect of both the con- 
stitution and the environment upon the origin, 
course, and treatment of neurosis and psychosis can 
be demonstrated in all mental illnesses.—Z. 
Piotrowskt. 


(See also abstracts 6285, 6335) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


6470. Essen, K. W. (Kreiskrankenhaus, Eutin, 
Germany.) Zur Frage psychischer Wurzeln des 
Karzinoms. (On the question of psychic roots in 
carcinoma.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1952, 2, 
9-14.—A possible connection between the location 
of a malignant tumor and psychic conditions favor- 
ing the respective location is discussed with par- 
ticular reference to two case histories. 7 references. 
—E. Ochs. 

6471. Fain, Michel. Le facteur conflictuel dans 
Pétiologie des ulcéres gastro-duodénaux. (The con- 
flict factor in the etiology of gastro-duodenal ul- 
cers.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1951, 15, 344-355.— 
A review of the mechanisms of induced ulcers in 
animals and of the dynamic interpretations of several 
analysts leads to these conclusions: stomach ulcer 
may be the end product of a pathological process of 
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central origin, sometimes lesional, more often con- 
flictual; conflict derives from a reaction attitude 
directed against oral needs; the ulcerous exhibit a 
particular gastric sensitivity of which the origin is 
obscure.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

6472. Hanvik, Leo J. (Washburn Memorial 
Clinic, Minneapolis, Minn.) MMPI profiles in pa- 
tients with low-back pain. J. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 350-353.—The MMPI was found to differ- 
entiate on six scales between cases of ‘‘psychogenic 
backache”’ and cases in which backache was due to 
definite evidence of herniated intervertebral disc. 
“Profile-sorting experiments revealed that judges 
could distinguish the profiles of members of the 2 
groups in a manner significantly better than chance.” 
— F. Costin. 

6473. Holmes, Thomas H., & Wolff, Harold G. 
Life situations, emotions, and backache. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1952, 14, 18-33.—Skeletal muscle 
participation was studied in the behavior of 65 sub- 
jects with backache and 10 without. Generalized 
motor and electrical activity was common among 
patients with the backache syndrome in reacting to 
threatening, anxious, frustrating and similar situa- 
Pain in the back, neck and extremities was 


tions. 
often provoked. In general, the backache syn- 
drome “. . . appears related to the inappropriate 


utilization of a protective reaction pattern involving 
the participation of the skeletal musculature in an 
‘action’ pattern of behavior designed to facilitate 
attempts at interpersonal and social adjustments.” 
—J. W. Bowles 

6474. Ingvarsson, G. A case of psychoneurosis 
and Raynaud’s disease. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 
50-52.—A brief case history is presented which shows 
the possibility that Raynaud's disease can originate 
from psychic strains—J. W. Bowles. 

6475. Jost, Hudson (U. Tennessee, Coll. Med., 
Memphis), Ruilmann, Cyril J., Hill, T. S., & Gulo, 
Martha Jo. Studies in hypertension: II. Central 
and autonomic nervous system reactions of hyper- 
tensive individuals to simple physical and psycho- 
logic stress situations. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 115, 
152-162.—A variety of physiologic measures was 
used during a laboratory investigation of 34 hyper- 
tensive patients and 35 controls. Under stress the 
hypertensives showed less stable cortical potentials 
with greater suppression of activity. They also 
differed markedly from the control group in respira- 
tory rate, but heart rate changes were not as great in 
the stress situation as were those for the control 
group, but blood pressure changes were greater. 
GSR showed no consistent patterns although the 
hypertensive group was more labile than controls. 
When reactions at the autonomic level occurred, 
they required longer to return to basal level for the 
hypertensive as compared to controls—WN. H. 
Pronko. 

6476. Levy, Ruth J. The Rorschach pattern in 
neurodermatitis. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 41-49. 
—Fifty patients with diagnosed neurodermatitis 
and 50 with industrial skin disease were given 
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Rorschachs. It is concluded that neurodermatitis 
pe tend to show marked signs of apereee 
ostility on the Rorschach, they tend to have a 
syndrome frequently encountered with hysterical 
symptomatology, that the problem is not solely 
dermatological, and that the aircraft company 
employee controls selected only on the basis of the 
presence of industrial skin disease also exhibit 
Rorschach patterns which deviate from the normal. 
—J. W. Bowles. 

6477. Mackay, Roland P. (U. Illinois Coll. Med., 
Chicago). Psychosomatic aspects of neurology. 
Neurology, 1951, 1, 111-118.—In addition to the 
manifold psychophysiologic malfunctions mediated 
by the autonomic nervous system, there are more 
specific neurologic conditions which urgently require 
the research-oriented attention of neurologists. Mi- 
graine, anxiety headache, psychogenic backache, 
epilepsy, narcolepsy, and accident-proneness are all 
more or less dependent on the emotional state of the 
patient. The dynamic neurologist of the future must 
concern himself less with the end stages of organic 
disease and more with such broadly defined dis- 
orders as these.—C. E. Henry. 

6478. Rehder, Hans. Zur Therapie der Obsti- 
patio provocans virginum. (Therapy of the ‘‘stimu- 
lating constipation of virgins.’’) Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1951, 1, 161-165.—Many young women, 
especially virgins, have severe and prolonged periods 
of constipation without feeling any need for a bowel 
movement (for 1 to 3 weeks). The constipation 
stimulates sexually and sometimes ends a day or 
two before menstruation. It may be absent during 
menstruation only to begin again later. The neuro- 
physiological mechanism which enables constipa- 
tion to exercise the sexual stimulation is explained. 
Most cases improve as a result of marriage and par- 
ticularly after childbirth. However, some cases do 
not improve.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


6479. Benda, Clemens E. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Developmental disorders of 
mentation and cerebral palsies. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1952. 565 p. $12.75.—This textbook 
deals with neuropathologies, especially as they relate 
to mental deficiency. Part I considers develop- 
mental disorders of the spinal cord and brain, with 
Part II being devoted to the cerebral palsies. De- 
generative diseases and metabolic disorders are 
considered in Part III. In Part IV, total personality 
disorders, including dementia infantilis, the autistic 
child, and childhood schizophrenia, are discussed. 
Part V is devoted to the treatment, including psycho- 
logical and medical aspects.— N. H. Pronko. 

6480. Canter, Aaron H. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Phoenix, Ariz.) MMPI profiles in multiple 
sclerosis. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 253-256.— 
“The personality characteristics associated with 
multiple sclerosis as revealed by the MMPI profiles 
are presented and discussed. The personality char- 
acteristics revealed are: a reaction of depression, 
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preoccupation and concern about bodily functions, 
feelings of hopelessness and insecurity, as well as 
tendencies toward indecisiveness, narrowness of 
interests, and introversion. Difficulty in accepting 
the disease, and its progressive limitations, as well 
as ambivalence and insecurity concerning the future, 
are often reflected in relatively poor emotional con- 
trol and social adjustment.’’— F. Costin. 

6481. Davidson, G. M., & Conkey, Ruth C. 
(Manhattan State Hosp., Ward's Island, New York.) 
The Rorschach test and the questions of “prog- 
nosis” and “recovery”’ in syphilitic meningoencepha- 
litis. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 243-258.—Data 
based on the study of 20 male paretics are given. The 
Rorschach was given in ten cases before and after 
malaria treatment and the other ten cases before 
treatment only. Patients were followed for one 
year after release from the hospital. It is concluded 
that the Rorschach test is a vaiuable contribution in 
measuring progress in the course of the disease, and 
that it contributes toward a more adequate prognosis 
and to our knowledge of what may constitute re- 
covery in general paresis. The prognostic value of 
the procedure, however, is pointed out as being 
greater than the diagnostic value. 12 references.— 
M. P. Klinger. 

6482. DeJong, Russell N. 
Arbor). The neurologic examination. New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber, 1950. xiii, 1079 p. $15.00.—As 
the title indicates, this text is oriented about ab- 
normalities of structure and function together with 
techniques for the demonstration thereof, rather 
than the classic diagnostic description of the disease 
per se. Pertinent neuroanatomy and neurophysi- 
ology is therefore incorporated in considerable de- 
tail, aimed at helping the medical student as well as 
the practitioner and clinical neurologist. Of the 10 
sections making up the book, those dealing with the 
motor system and with the cranial nerves are most 
extensive. Many of the 368 illustrations are original 
photographs. Selective references.—C. E. Henry. 

6483. Doll, Eugene E., & Walker, Mabelle S. 
(M. Stuart Walker Clinic School, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Handedness in cerebral palsied children. /. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 9-17.—This is a description 
of the application of a handedness test devised by 
one of the authors (Walker) to 34 children of varying 
degrees of physical and intellectual disabilities. 
Content, administration, scoring, and interpretation 
of test are discussed. Uses of test results for educa- 
tional problems in handedness are considered, with 
particular reference to the education of the cerebral 
palsied.— F. Costin. 

6484. Eichhorn, O. (Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic, 
Gras, Austria.) Uber ein Thalamussyndrom bei 
Tabes dorsalis. (A thalamic syndrome in tabes 
dorsalis.) Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 55-64.—A pa- 
tient is described who developed with increasing in- 
tensity of left-sided tabetic pain a partial deper- 
sonalization, hallucinations and paranoid delusions. 
Combined antileutic and analgesic therapy produced 
diminution of pain and of the psychotic syndrome. 


(U. Michigan, Ann 
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The depersonalization is interpreted as a thalamic 
syndrome “produced by the tabetic pain which acts 
as an irritant by means of somato-sensory fiber 
systems and afferent sympathetic tracts."" English 
and French summaries. 45-item bibliography.— 
M. L. Simmel. 

6485. Gibbs, Erna L. & Gibbs, Frederic A. (U. 
Illinois, Coll. Med., Chicago.) Electroencephalo- 
graphic evidence of thalamic and hypothalamic 
epilepsy. Neurology, 1951, 1 136-144.—‘Fourteen 
and six per second positive spikes have been en- 
countered during sleep in six per cent of patients 
with a clinical history of epilepti-form disorder, and 
two per cent of 300 control subjects. Such spikes 
are distorted forms of the normal sleep patterns 
which have been shown in animals to originate in 
the thalamus and hypothalamus. The diffuseness of 
the discharge and the general positivity of the spikes 
suggest a subcortical origin. The clinical correlates 
of 14 and six per second positive spike discharges 
suggest epileptic disorder in the thalamus and 
hypothalamus; attacks of pain, rage, and vegetative 
symptoms are common.’’—C. E. Henry. 

6486. Grezes-Rueff, Charles. Sur une méthode 
moderne de classification des épilepsies. (A mod- 
ern method of classifying the epilepsies.) Toulouse 
méd., 1950, 51, 368-376.—A classification of the 
epilepsies which is in terms of the point of departure 
of the discharge as ascertained by EEG as well as in 
terms of therapy as follows: (1) focal cerebral 
crises where discharge source is the cerebral cortex; 
(2) idiopathic or essential epilepsy where discharge 
source is the diencephalon and mesocephalon; (3) 
cerebral crises where discharge source is nonlocalized. 
— F. C. Sumner. 

6487. Levine, Jacob. (VA Hosp., Newington, 
Conn.) Relative effects of occipital and peripheral 
blindness upon intellectual functions. A. M. A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 67, 310-314—By 
administering the Wechsler-Bellevue 6 Verbal sub- 
tests to 20 male veterans blinded by injury to the 
occipital cortex, to 118 soldiers blinded by injuries 
to the eyes, and to 32 men peripherally blinded as 
well as sustaining non-occipital brain injuries, and 
then comparing these scores earned with those avail- 
able via the military-entrance administration of the 
Army General Classification Test, it is reported that 
the occipitally blinded showed intellectual impair- 
ment greater than that exhibited by the blinded 
group with accompanying non-occipital lesions. 
The greatest deficit is noted in the Arithmetic sub- 
test scores. These and other findings are related to 
Lashley’s hypothesis that the occipital cortex per- 
forms intellectual functions of a nonvisual nature.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

6488. Luch er, R., & Brunner, R. (U. Zurich, 
Switserland.) entell-phonetische Unter- 
suchungen der Sprache und Sprachsttérungen der 
Jae er. (Experimental-phonetic investigations 
of the speech and speech disturbances of epileptics.) 
Folia phoniat., Basel, 1950, 2, 79-98.—By means of 
a new speech recorder (electric kymograph) the 
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ns and of 9 epileptics 
In the epileptics the difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest tones does not on the 
average exceed 8} half tones. The speech of the 


epileptics is conspicuously monotonous. They do 
not drop their voice at the end of sentences.— F. C. 
Sumner. 


pitch range of 10 normal 
is compared. 


6489. Marzuoli, Ugo. (Milano U., Italy.) Lo 
psicogramma alla Rorschach nei tumori cerebrali. 
(The Rorschach psychogram in cerebral tumors.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 350—353.— 
The Rorschach results in 52 cases of intracranial 
tumors are presented. There was general confirma- 
tion of the results obtained by other authors (Ob- 
erholzer, Schenk, Piotrowski) but only partial agree- 
ment with Harrower-Erickson; eight Piotrowski signs 
are found. Although Rorschach cannot replace 
clinical diagnosis, in many cases it facilitates diag- 
nosis. The psychograms differ with such factors as 
localization, convulsions, and endocranial hyperten- 
sion.—A. Manoil. 

6490. Mosak, Harold H. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Unit, Denver, Colo.) Performance on the Harrower- 
Erickson Multiple Choice Test of patients with 
spinal cord injuries. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 
346-349.—‘‘The Harrower-Erickson Multiple Choice 
Test was administered to volunteer groups of 25 
paraplegic patients and 25 nonparaplegic veterans.” 
Significant differences are reported. On the basis of 
these differences, some personality characteristics 
of paraplegics are described.— F. Costin. 

6491. Seidenfeld, Morton A. Problems in psycho- 
logical research in poliomyelitis. Acta Psychol., 
1952, 8, 194-200.—The psychological problems of 
the poliomyelitis patient are many and still un- 
explored. Investigations are needed to show the 
relation between such psychic syndromes as level of 
aspiration, frustration-tolerance level, level of moti- 
vation and other factors as they affect the attitudes 
of the patient toward his disease, his residual 
paralysis and his recovery. Difficulties in sexual 
adjustment require particular study.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

6492. Young, Florene N., & Pitts, Virginia A. 
(U. Georgia, Athens.) The performance of congenital 
syphilitics on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children. J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 239-252.— 
40 Negro congenital syphilitic children, when com- 
pared with 40 “control cases’’ as to IQ on the Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children, were found to be 
“significantly inferior” to the control subjects. This 
inferiority was characterized by “deficient learning 
ability, inferior generalizing power, and difficulty in 
dealing with part-whole relationships.”— F. Costin. 


(See also abstract 6262) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


6493. Arnold, G. E. Uber Zusamm e 
von zerebralen Hérstérungen und Hérstummheit. 
(Concerning connections of cerebral auditory dis- 
turbances and deaf-mutism.) Folia phoniat., Basel, 
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1949, 2, 12-22.—The findings of several independent 
authors here reviewed appear to offer an explanation 
of the pathology of some deaf-mutism in central dis- 
orders of hearing, particularly auditory impercep- 
tion, as evidenced in symptoms of paramusia, dis- 
turbance in sound localization, and acoustic al- 
laesthesia.— F. C. Sumner. 


6494. Borelli, Michéle. La naissance des opéra- 
tions logiques chez le sourd-muet. (The birth of 
logical operations in the deaf-mute.) Enfance, 
1951, 4, 222—228.—Deaf mute children and normal 
children ranging in age between 5 and 8 are com- 
pared with respect to the development of elementary 
logical operations. The Piaget technique was used 
which consists of having the child arrange in order of 
size 10 differently sized gentlemen (toys) and then 
give to each the cane appropriate to his size. Suc- 
cesses in these tasks of seriation increase with age. 
Deaf mutes and hearing children show no funda- 
mental difference in aia where language is 
not involved. Above this level language would give 
certain advantage to the hearing child in aiding him 
to fixate the processes, thus making for more sta- 
bility and efficacy.— F. C. Sumner. 

6495. Plata, José. Expresién de las im4genes 
tactiles de los ciegos per medio del modelado. (Ex- 
pression of the tactile images of the blind by means 
of modeling clay.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1950, 5, 517-538.—Blind youths between 15 and 20 
years of age were asked to make clay figures of equal 
size with figures given them by the experimenter. 
They were then required to make reduced models, to 
model from memory, to make figures from verbal 
descriptions, and to create a figure of their own 
choice. The results suggest the following major 
conclusions: (1) simple static forms perceived 
tactilely are reproduced as well as those perceived 
visually; (2) reduced or enlarged copies are more 
difficult to execute from tactile perception; (3) 
memory of tactile observations compares well with 
visual; (4) reconstruction of figures from verbal de- 
scriptions is possible to the extent that the de- 
scriptions are in terms of solid forms; (5) spontane- 
ous creations of dynamic forms lack originality and 
realism; (6) tactile perception is capable of extensive 
training.—G. B. Strother. 

6496. Schachter, M. Infermes et dysplastiques 
a la lumiére du Test de Rorschach. (The infirm and 
congenitally deformed on the Rorschach test.) 
Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1950, No. 19, 
25-41.—Physical and malformational handicaps 
have varied psychological effects, dependent upon 
the basic psychological assets of the individual 
concerned. A number of case histories and protocols 
are presented and areas for research outlined. 
Chiarascuro responses were seldom noted but ana- 
tomical responses were unusually frequent. Ca- 
pacity for psychological responsiveness to stress ap- 
peared limited.—H. P. David. 

6497. Tureen, Louis L., Smolik, Edmund A., & 
Tritt, Jack H. (St. Louis U., Sch. Med., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Aphasia in a deaf mute. Neurology, 1951, 1, 
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237-244.—"“‘A congenital deaf mute developed 
apraxia and agnosia for dactylology and agraphia in 
the unparalyzed left hand, following a hemorrhage 
into an infiltrating glioma involving the posterior 
portions of the left second and third frontal convolu- 
tions. Apparently the dactylologic disturbance 
resulted from the lesion in the subcortex of the third 
frontal convolution and agraphia resulted from the 
lesion in the posterior portion of the second convolu- 
tion.” —C. E. Henry. 

6498. Winebrenner, Mary R. The visually in- 
adequate child—an outline. Opiom. Wkly, 1951, 
42, 1593-1595.—(See 26: 2415). The conclusion of 
a preceding article indicates methods for lighting 
and seat control with instructions for rest and exer- 
cise of visual coordination to aid the development of 
good visual ability in the school child.—D. Shaad. 


(See also abstract 6487) 
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6499. Glatt, Lowell D. Visual efficiency and 
classroom proficiency. Optom. Wkly, 1952, 43, 
7—-9.—Screening tests demonstrated that a high per- 
centage of students below average on visual tests 
were also below average on scholastic tests and vice 
versa.—D. Shaad. 

6500. Landy, Edward. (Newton (Mass.) Public 
School.) Selected follow-up as an aid to articulation. 
Occupations, 1952, 30, 427-429.—A searching follow- 
up study was made of 50 students each of whom had 
presented some problem while in junior high school. 
It is felt that this has been more meaningful for im- 
proved articulation between junior and senior high 
schools than a large and indiscriminate survey would 
have been.—G. S. Speer. 

6501. Leal, Angelino. La ciencia como vehfculo 
y meta de la educacién del hombre. (Science as a 
means and an end in the education of man.) Rev. 
Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1951, 2, 41-44.—It is 
the task of the university and of the school in general 
to foster an accurate concept of science.—E. Sdnches- 
Hidalgo. 

6502. Moor, P. Erziehung der Erzieher. (The 
education of educators.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1948, No. 14, 58-65.—Basically teacher 
education is a function of the motivation and 
interest of the individual teacher. Since the tenets of 
psychology are based primarily upon experience 
with sick individuals, there is a greater need for edu- 
cational psychologists to study normal children. 
Educators should be sensitive to the nuances of in- 
terpersonal experiences and translate the events of 
every day life to a greater understanding of chil- 
dren’s problems.—H. P. David. 

6503. Seclet-Riou, F. La psychopédagogie et les 
réformes de l’enseignement. (Psychopedagogy and 
reforms in instruction.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 77-91.— 
Instruction of the child was considered to be the 
same as that of the adult up to Rousseau who first 
launched the idea that the child is not a little man 
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but a being mentally different. From Rousseau on- 
wards, educational reformers have deduced prin- 
ciples of education from child psychology and exper- 
imental psychology but not until 1944 did public 
education in France beyond the elementary school 
recognize officially the need of taking into account 
the psychology of the pupil. Reforms of a psycho- 
logical inspiration in French elementary instruction 
beginning after World War I are recounted.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

6504. Smith, B. Othanel. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
New approaches to pedagogical science. Educ. 
Theory, 1951, 1, 79-86.—Educational theories and 
practices have not sufficiently utilized scientific 
studies. Irrelevancies arise because pedagogy is 
essentially an art, and second, a normative discipline. 
The teacher responds to observable qualities of 
behavior—tone of voice, facial expression, posture, 
muscular tension—and such cues underlie pedagogi- 
cal procedures. Artist teachers can be developed by 
increasing these perceptual learnings and their in- 
ferential values. What is needed is moment-to- 
moment diagnosis of the pupil's internal events and 
corresponding examination and reordering of teach- 
ing methods.—A. E. Kuensli. 

6505. Vexliard, Alexandre. L’éducation morale 
dans la pédagogie de Makarenko. (Moral educa- 
tion in Makarenko’s pedagogy.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 
251—268.—The pre- and post-revolutionary career of 
A. S. Makarenko (b. 1888—d. 1939) as Russian edu- 
cator is briefly reviewed as a preface to an exposition 
of his principles of moral education, his education of 
the personality, and the methods he employed. The 
new pedagogy of Makarenko rests on two pillars: 
(1) socialistic humanism and (2) optimism, which he 
opposes to the pessimistic, fatalistic individualism of 
“bourgeois” pedagogy. It is a matter of a Sosial- 
pedagogie in which the child learns to subordinate his 
own interest to those of the group and to appreciate 
the interests of others from the point of view of their 
social value.— F. C. Sumner. 

6506. Wright, Herbert F., Barker, Roger G., 
Nall, Jack, & Schoggen, Phil. (U. Kansas, Law- 
rence.) Toward a psychological ecology of the class- 
room. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 187-200.—As an 
example of methods employed in studying the psy- 
chological ecology of the classroom reference is 
made to the Midwest Field Study of Children’s Be- 
havior. As an example, the record of the behavior 
and life situation of a 7-year old boy throughout one 
full day is described. Methods employed in analyz- 
ing such records are discussed.— M. Murphy. 

6507. Zulliger, Hans. Seelenkunde und Erzie- 
hung. (Psychology and education.) Beth. Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 14, 116-133.—For the 
most part the educational process is applied psy- 
chology, which itself must be more adequately 
utilized in teacher selection and teacher education. 
The need to incorporate courses on dynamic psy- 
chology into teachers’ colleges is stressed as is the 
importance of making psychological research studies 
easily available to student teachers. Education for 
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peace can hardly be advanced while educational pro- 
grams foster aggression and are not based upon a 
proper knowledge and understanding of child be- 
havior.—H. P. David. 


(See also abstract 6144) 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


6508. Barbe, Walter. (Baylor U., Waco, Tex.) 
Reading improvement services in colleges and uni- 
versities. Sch. & Soc., 1951, 74, 6—-7.—Postcard 
questionnaires were mailed to 95 major educational 
institutions. Replies were received from 67, with at 
least one from each state. 48 schools reported read- 
ing clinics, three fourths stating they offered reading 
improvement work. About half stated their pro- 
grams had been established within the past 5 years. 
Approximately 20 schools reported offering courses 
for credit; 23 institutions had at least one full-time 
staff member; 28 reported personnel on a part-time 
basis, 44 schools stated their staff had special train- 
ing.—R. S. Waldrop. 

6509. Bovard, Everett W., Jr. (U. Toronto, 
Canada.) The psychology of classroom interaction. 
J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 215-224.—In estimation of 
the length of a rectangle members of a class taught 
by a group-centered procedure showed greater 
initial dispersion than members of a leader-centered 
group. After announcement of group norms, on a 
second estimate, the group-centered members were 
influenced to a significantly greater degree by the 
group norm. An affect scale was devised by means 
of which students expressed their feelings toward 
other members of the class and toward the class as a 
whole. Members of group-centered classes showed 
greater liking for each other, on the average, than 
members of leader-centered classes; and they were 
also freer in expressing both positive and negative 
feelings.— M. Murphy. 

6510. Cantor, Nathaniel. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Function and focus in the learning process. J. 
educ. Res., 1951, 45, 225—231.—It is impossible to 
teach the “whole child” or to teach “life adjust- 
ment.” The teacher always teaches something 
specific, or helps the pupil to adjust to a specific 
situation. A clearly defined focus of the teacher's 
attention upon specific, limited problems is the most 
effective means for the student’s development as a 
person. To function thus in a limited way and yet 
keep in view the goal of general education requires 
the highest kind of teaching skill—M. Murphy. 

6511. Castore, George F. (Colgate U., Hamilton, 
N. Y.) Attitudes of students toward the case 
method of instruction in a human relations course. 
J. educ. Res , 1951, 45, 201-213.—A 6-item attitude 
blank was designed to measure student reaction to 
the case method of instruction in a human relations 
course. Class morale declined during the second 
half of the semester but it could not be determined 
whether this resulted from a weakness in the method 
or from a phase in the students’ development. A 
subsidiary study indicated that students judged by 
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other members of the class as having made the most 
sensible remarks tend to get the better grades.— 
M. Murphy. 


6512. Conger, N. (Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater.) 
Is there danger in the use of visual aids? Sch. & 
Soc., 1951, 74, 38-39.—Although there are many 
obvious values in visual aids, may there not be some 
dangers? Pictures can never present the abstract 
ideas of our culture and so the “burden of trans- 
mitting our social, scientific, and cultural heritage 
will continue to be borne by the printed page.”” The 
principal handicap of learning has been shown to be 
poor reading ability. Another danger lies in loss of 
vocabulary through lack of reading practice. More- 
over, “what is the effect of their [visual aids] use 
on the development of the imagination of learners?” 
“What is being said here. . . is intended simply to 
point out that there may be. . . dangers in their 
indiscriminate use.”—R. S. Waldrop. 


6513. Cosgrove, Marjorie. School guidance for 
home and family li ; a required course for 
seniors in Highland Park Michigan High School. 
—Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 26-31.—The 
course has two goals: (1) to help the student... 
learn better ways of solving his problems. (2) ‘“‘to 
prepare him for marriage and parenthood... . 
Character development through self-control makes 
sense to young people when they understand what 
kinds of personality disorganization result from un- 
disciplined living. . . . Emotional maturity is pre- 
sented as a goal that pays the highest dividends.’’-— 
M. M. Gillet. . 


6514. Duncan, Carl P., Bell, Graham; Bradt, 
Kenneth, & Newman, Slater E. (Northwestern 
U., Evanston, Ill.) How the poorer student studies: 
aresearch report. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 287-292.— 
A questionnaire dealing mainly with study habits 
was given to students in classes in introductory psy- 
chology. Students ranking low in examinations are 
compared with high ranking students. The low 
ranking student is likely to be a freshman, may not 
have taken advantage of tutoring when it is avail- 
able or of the opportunity to consult old examina- 
tions. He does not put in as many extra hours of 
study for examinations as does the superior student. 
He thinks he is a slow reader, and does not think his 
grade truly represents his mastery of the subject 
matter.—M. Murphy. 


6515. Gattegno, Caleb. Remarques sur les struc- 
tures mentales. (Remarks on mental structures.) 
Enfance, 1951, 4, 239-250.—The author learned in 
1940 to swim the crawl, in 1941 to dive, in 1942 the 
Russian language, in 1948 an African language, and 
then in 1949 to play the guitar. All these learnings, 
some carried to mastery, others rudimentary, were 
undertaken in order to become experientially ac- 
quainted with the mechanisms of learning, i.e. with 
the mental structures involved in each type of learn- 
ing. Analyses of the mental structure in each of the 
5 learnings are presented. The author believes that 
studies of this kind can be of value to teachers in in- 
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dicating the structures present in the mind of the 
pupil.— F. C. Sumner. 

6516. Little, Thomas C., & Ashmore, Henry L. 
(Georgia Teachers Coll., Collegeboro, Ga.) An ex- 
periment in group living. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 
233-236.—An experiment is described in which 7th 
and 8th grade pupils participated in a group planned 
10-day school camp. Activities centered about 
normal camping experiences which were related to 
whatever subject matter areas might be associated 
with them. Evaluation at the conclusion of the ex- 
periment showed that it was considered highly suc- 
cessful by pupils, parents, and teachers.—M. 
Murphy. 

6517. Mensh, Ivan N., & Mason, Evelyn P. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Relationship of 
school atmosphere to reactions in frustrating situa- 
tions. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 275-286.—The 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study was given to 
two groups of girls in grades 5 to 8; one group in a 
progressive, the other in a traditional school. Asa 
means of controlling other variables the Rogers 
Test of Personality Adjustment and the Otis Self- 
Administering Test were used. Age, sex and socio- 
economic status were also controlled. Results for 
the Group Conformity Rating Category of the 
Picture-Frustration Study indicated that although 
both groups were within the normal range, pupils 
in the traditional school tended toward over-con- 
formity while pupils in the progressive school 
differed significantly in the opposite direction.—M. 
Murphy. 

6518. Shulman, Paul F. The vision specialist in 
a remedial reading program. Optom. Wkly, 1951, 
43, 1941-1945.—Constitutional, intellectual, emo- 
tional, educational and environmental factors enter 
the complex analysis of reading disability. Vision 
tests alone cannot diagnose reading deficiency since 
there is no definite syndrome of visual factors as- 
sociated with reading difficulty.—D. Shaad. 

6519. Strang, Ruth. Study type of reading exer- 
cises. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951. iv, 152 p.— 
This is a series of 17 thousand-word articles intended 
to give information about reading and study meth- 
ods, and at the same time serve as practice in reading 
efficiently. It is arranged so that it may be used 
for either individual or class work, with or without 
an instructor. Teacher’s manual separate.—G. S. 
Speer. 

6520. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Teaching elementary reading. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. ix, 351 p. 
$3.25.—The materials are organized to give the 
teacher-in-training and the teacher-in-service a 
thorough understanding of the teaching of reading in 
the elementary school. The contents include such 
topics as: nature of reading readiness, determining 
readiness for reading, development of reading readi- 
ness, reading in grade one; development of word 
recognition, of word meanings and of comprehen- 
sion; adjusting instruction to individual differences; 
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remedial reading in the classroom; growth in reading 
in grades two and three; reading in grades four, five 
and six; reading interests and tastes; appraisal of 
growth in reading and materials for reading. 195- 
item bibliography.—V. M. Staudt. 

6521. Wispe, Lauren G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Ev ting section teaching methods in the 
introductory course. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 161- 
186.—Matched sections in an elementary social 
science course were differentially taught for one 
semester. Directive sections were highly structured 
and subject matter centered. Permissive sections 
were unstructured and student centered. At the 
conclusion a TAT-type test, a Sentence Comple- 
tion Test, and a questionnaire were administered. 
Findings indicated that the directive sections were 
preferred because they were clearly defined and 
were thought to give better preparation for examina- 
tions; permissive sections were enjoyed more. No 
significant difference between the two groups taken 
as a whole was found in the objective final examina- 
tion, but when “better” and “‘poorer”’ students were 
separated it was found that directive sections were 
more beneficial to the poorer students.— _M. Murphy. 


(See also abstract 6599) 


INTERESTS, AttirupEs & HasitTs 


6522. Collier, Rex M., & Lawrence, Helen 
Palmer. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) The adolescent 
feeling of psychological isolation. Educ. Theory, 
1951, 1, 106-115.—In a study of 165 college students, 
using autobiographical materials and specific ques- 
tions, 65% of the subjects reported the experience of 
feeling misunderstood and isolated. Social objects 
of the feeling, in order of frequency, were peers, 
parents, teachers, siblings. Sources of relief are 
acquiring social skills and finding others have had the 
experience. Feeling isolated is significantly more 
characteristic of females than males.—A. E. Kuensli. 


6523. Gaede, William R. Looking at Brooklyn 
College students; studies made by their teachers 
and counselors. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brooklyn College, 
1949. 71 p. (mimeo.)—Those of the entering class 
of Fall 1946 still in Brooklyn College in Spring 1948 
were given questionnaires. Salient findings include: 
only 21% of the fathers and 8% of the mothers of 
the students had received education above the 
secondary level; most families never lived outside 
New York City; high school grades were better 
predictors of college success than were entrance 
examinations and interviews; most returning vets 
did better than they did prior to entering the service; 
only 10% selected their majors because of vocational 
considerations while the bulk of the students were 
motivated either by humanitarian considerations or 
guiding influence of teachers and other authority 
hgures.—G. Elias. 

6524. Houwink, R. H., & Jansen, L. Masculinit- 
eit en femininiteit bij de middelbare schooljeugd in 
Zuid-Oost Nederland. (Masculinity and femininity 
in high school youth in Southeast Netherlands.) Ned. 
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Tijdschr. Psychol., 1951, 6, 439-445.—A preliminary 
report of an investigation of masculinity and 
femininity at secondary schools in Southeast Hol- 
land with an abridged Dutch version of the Terman- 
Miles Attitude-Interest-Analysis Test. It is found 
that both girls and boys are more feminine in one- 
sex schools and that coeducation tends to masculinize 
especially the boys.—(Courtesy Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol.) 

6525. Slater, Arthur D. (Uiah State Board on 
Alcoholism, Sali Lake City.) A study of the use of 
alcoholic beverages among high-school students in 
Utah. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 78-86.— 
Questionnaire responses of 1177 grade X and XII 
pupils in 5 high schools show that 20% of girls and 
44% of boys sometimes drink alcoholic beverages. 
Motivation is chiefly social. Comparisons with 
parents are made.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstract 6468) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


6526. California Bureau of Special Education. 
Suggested activities for mentally retarded children. 
Bull. Calif. State Dept. Educ., 1952,21(2). v, 105 p. 
—This publication prepared through the coopera- 
tive efforts of the members of the staff of the Bureau 
of Special Education in Calif. was designed to meet 
in part the many requests from the field for ex- 
amples of curriculum activities that experienced 
teachers of mentally retarded children had found to 
be successful. Following a discussion of a philosophy 
of education for the teacher of the mentally retarded 
child a series of curriculum activities is described. 
These activities include home and family life, com- 
munity-centered activities, animals and growing 
things, music and art, vocational and avocational 
activities.—V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstracts 6027, 6498) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6527. Blaesser, Willard W., & Miller, Leonard 
M. Counseling high school and college students 
during the defense period. Occupations, 1952, 30, 
430-432.—The college and high school bulletins, 
prepared by the Office of Education and containing 
detailed information about the five branches of the 
Armed Forces, are briefly reviewed.—G. S. Speer. 

6528. Brasted, F. Kenneth. Fruits of the guid- 
ance effort as industry sees them. Occupations, 
1952, 30, 346-349.—A sampling of the membership 
of the National Association of Manufacturers 
showed that one-fifth gave the guidance efforts of 
the schools almost unqualified endorsement, one- 
fifth were highly critical, yi the remainder gave a 
qualified endorsement.—G. S. Speer. 

6529. Conti, Giuseppe. (Centro di Orientamento e 
Selesione Professionale di Torino, Italy.) Esperi- 
menti di psi della ité con tests 
mentali e caratterologici nella scuola media. (Ex- 
periments of personality psychodiagnosis with 
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mental and characterological tests in secondary 
school.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 
427-430.—The activity of the “Centro municipale 
di orientamento e selezione professionale’’ of Torino, 
Italy, during the academic year 1951 is presented. 
During the 1951 academic year, 303 subjects were 
examined, through mental tests, characterological 
tests, and interview. The results are discussed in 
terms of achievement and factors influencing it.— 
A. Manoil. 

6530. Co H. F. (Florida State U., 
Tallahassee.) entary school guidance: a four- 
fold approach. Occupations, 1952, 30, 340-342.— 
Four specific approaches to the development of ele- 
mentary school guidance are proposed: through 
administrative and curricular policies, through 
instructional procedures, through community re- 
sources, and through selected professional activities. 
—G. S. Speer. 

6531. Deriviére, R. Les causes physiques du 
déficit scolaire et leur traitement. (Physical causes 
of scholastic failure and their treatment.) Enfance, 
1951, 4, 269-276.—At the Psycho-Medico-Social 
Center of Etterbeck, 1,066 pupils were examined in a 
period of 2 years. 44% had failed at school and 19% 
had abandoned their studies. Unfavorable physical 
conditions were found far more frequently in the 
failing or school-quitting pupils than the successful 
pupils. Statistical frequencies of each kind of physi- 
cal deficit are furnished. Medical intervention 
effected amelioration of the physical deficit in a large 
percentage with resultant improvement in school 
work. Itis held that competitive sports from ages 10 
to 14 are more injurious than overtaxing with school 
work.— F. C. Sumner. 


6532. DiMichael, Salvatore G. (Catholic U., 
Washington, D.C.) Improving personality and study 
skills in college. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1951. xiv, 304 p. $3.00.—This book is in- 
tended primarily as “‘a guide for teachers of orienta- 
tion and how to study courses, and a manual for 
students in these courses.”’ Part I (4 chapters) de- 
velops some basic reasons for improving study skills, 
dealing with “college opportunities” and “‘life 
goals.”” Part II (5 chapters) describes motives and 
skills involved in developing and maintaining effec- 
tive and healthy social and personal adjustment. 
Part III (7 chapters) discusses in ‘‘a practical and 
nontechnical way” the psychology of “efficient 
learning.”” At the end of each of these 3 parts are 
objective-type tests dealing with the content and 
goals of each chapter in that particular part. Discus- 
sion and essay questions follow each chapter, as well 
as selected bibliographies.— F. Costin. 

6533. Fick, Reuel L. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
The problem check list: a valuable approach in 
proce we Occupations, 1952, 30, 410-412.—The 
structured problem approach, utilizing the SRA 
Youth Inventory and the Mooney Problem Check 
List, is felt to be most valuable and practical in de- 
termining the problems troubling counselees.— 
G. S. Speer. 
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6534. Frederiksen, Norman, & Schrader, W. B. 
Adjustment to college: a study of 10,000 veteran 
and nonveteran students in sixteen American 
colleges. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1951. xvii,504p. (Limited availability.)— 
Veterans and nonveterans (male and female) in 
16 American colleges were systematically compared 
with respect to such factors as academic success, 
use of time for courses, study, athletics, extracur- 
ricular social activities, bull sessions, paid employ- 
ment, and as to background, attitudes and motives, 
worries, opinions about their colleges, the influence 
of the GI bill. 49 tables and 70 figures illustrate the 
detailed analysis of the factors, and together with 3 
appendices describe the plan and methods of the 
study.—E. Kats. 


6535. Hardee, Melvene Draheim. (Florida State 
U., Tallahassee.) The coordinator of counseling: 
his role in administration of student personnel 
services. Occupations, 1952, 30, 396-399.—Coordi- 
nation is a theory of administration which makes use 
of the abilities of a generalist who possesses know!l- 
edge about using the talents of specialists—G. S. 
Speer. 


6536. Hardee, Melvene D. (Florida State U., 
Tallahassee.) General education and general edu- 
cation counseling. Sch. & Soc., 1951, 74, 3-6.— 
Evaluations of the general education program show 
that it is most successful when there is an accompany- 
ing educational counseling program. Selected fac- 
ulty members in many institutions have become 
general education counselors. Seven traits of 
personality are outlined for special attention in 
making initial selections. The principal functions of 
the teacher-counselors fall into 6 categories. The 
training service may be organized as informal or 
formal. The training program should include the 
development of skills and abilities of the counselor in 
5 major areas.—R. S. Waldrop. 


6537. Hayden, Velma D., & Wilkins, William D. 
(New Haven State Teachers Coll., Conn.) College 
selection: casual or planned? Occupations, 1952, 30, 
416-419.—Intelligent college selection is the re- 
sponsibility of every secondary school counselor and 
college personnel worker.—G. S. Speer. 


6538. Heuyer, G. Méthodes de diagnostic de 
Yinadaptation scolaire (pédagogique, psycholo- 
gique, psychiatrique). (Methods of diagnosing scho- 
lastic inaptitude (pédagogical, psychological, psy- 
chiatric).) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43,525—545. 
—A study of the symptoms and the causes of scho- 
lastic inaptitude can be made from three points of 
view: first, the pedagogical method, i.e., to establish 
the total knowledge of a presumably abnormal pupil 
and to relate his knowledge to that of a normal 
pupil; second, the psychological method, i.e., a 
scientific appraisal of a child's intelligence by means 
of suitable tests; and third, the psychiatric examina- 
tions, i.e., the use of our knowledge of medicine and 
psychology to the study of the mental functions of 
retarded children.—G. Besnard. 
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6539. Kelley, Jamet A. (City College, New York.) 
Why not teamwork in guidance and curriculum? 
Occupations, 1952, 30, 400-405.—Guidance and 
curriculum people must work together as a team 
to study the whole child in the whole situation in a 
whole educational program.—G. S. Speer. 

6540. Mathewson, Robert H. (Board of Higher 
Education, New York.) Graduate training for 
school counselors. Occupations, 1952, 30, 335-339. 
—This paper describes the graduate training pro- 
gram for school counselors cooperatively admin- 
istered by the four municipal colleges of New York 
City.—G. S. Speer. 

6541. Rothney, John W. M. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Interpreting test scores to counselees. 
Occupations, 1952, 30, 320-322.—It is tentatively 
concluded that telling sophomore, junior and senior 
high school students their test scores, and interpret- 
ing the scores to them during counseling, did not 
seem to produce significant negative or disturbing 
reactions. It is felt that the students want to know 
about their performance.—G. S. Speer. 

6542. Segar, Willie Bradley. (Public Schools, 
Richmond, Va.) Beginning steps in guidance in the 
elementary school. Occupations, 1952, 30, 413-415. 
—The elementary school teacher can utilize the 
guidance viewpoint and methods in her daily con- 
tacts with the children.—G. S. Speer. 

6543. Willey, Roy De Verl. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) Guidance in elementary education. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1952. xiii, 825 p. $5.00.— 
Designed as a guide to guidance this book is divided 
into three parts. Part I entitled Basic Understand- 
ings covers such topics as guidance in the elementary 
school, entrance into environmental change, child- 
hood emotions, children’s needs, mental health and 
the physical-psycho-social aspects of child develop- 
ment. In Part II the Techniques of Understanding 
Children are reviewed. These techniques include 
tests, informal procedures and also the projective 
and expressive techniques. Part III treats the topic 
of Techniques of Guidance. In this section the 
author discusses the problems of guiding the pupil 
in the learning process, guiding the individual child, 
group guidance and the guidance of children who are 
different.—V. M. Staudt. 

6544. Wilson, J. A. R. The counselor in Cana- 
dian secondary schools. Occupations, 1952, 30, 406- 
409.—Replies to a detailed questionnaire were re- 
ceived from 166 counselors, who had previously been 
identified as most successful in counseling. Most of 
the counselors organized the programs in their own 
schools and have been free to organize their work as 
they saw fit. Few of them undertake any activity 
they feel should not be a function of the counselor.— 
G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 6234, 6311, 6356) 
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6545. Bonnardel, R. Evolution des liaisons entre 
les réussites dans les diverses matiéres scolaires. 
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(Evolutions of the relationships among successes in 
various school subjects.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1951, 44, 438-471.—The school grades of 483 Lycee 
students in a curriculum which included Latin and 
125 Lycee students in a non-Latin curriculum were 
factor analyzed. The results show that in the Ist 
and 2nd years a global factor accounts for most of 
the correlations. In the 3rd year two factors appear, 
one labeled arts and literature and the other science. 
The tentative conclusion is that a student’s future 
success in either Arts and Literature or Science can 
not be predicted before the end of the 3rd year.— 
G. Besnard. 

6546. Gregg, George W. (Craig Air Force Base, 
Alabama.) An investigation of the reliability and 
validity of the Engineering and Physical Science 
emp Test. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 299-305.— 
This test was administered to 352 freshmen entering 
the College of Engineering, University of Colorado. 
Total test-scores had very high reliability (reliability 
coefficient = 0.97). Correlation between first year 
grade averages and total test scores (corrected for 
guessing) was .63. Of those who had a score below 
60, 92% had grade averages below C, and 86% 
dropped from the curriculum before the beginning 
of the second year. Of the University of Colorado 
group 93% had total test scores which exceeded the 
median of the group used in obtaining the male 
norms.— M. Murphy. 

6547. Johnson, Helmer G., (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Here we goagain. Sch. & Soc., 1951, 74, 
41-42.—There appears to be some necessity for 
clarifying the basis on which the pupils in the Eight 
Year Study were matched. Although claimed to be 
a randomized selection, the author points out, differ- 
ences in IQ values, percentile standing on college 
aptitude tests, and the influence of selection by 
biased preparatory schools would indicate far from 
an unprejudiced selection. ‘Since it is nearly im- 
possible to match pupils properly after they have 
been exposed to different types of training, in investi- 
gations like the Eight Year Study the pupils should 
be matched before the experimental methods are 
started, and the selection of pupils should be made 
from similar populations by the same individuals.” — 
R. S. Waldrop. 


(See also abstract 5926) 


EpucaTion STAFF PERSONNEL 


6548. Becker, Howard S. The career of the 
Chicago public schoolteacher. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1952, 57, 470-477.—The careers of Chicago teachers 
exhibit “horizontal’’ movement among positions at 
one level of the school-work hierarchy in terms of the 
configuration of the occupation’s basic problems 

resented by each, rather than vertical movement 
i several such levels. One major career pe: 
tern consists in moving from the lower-class school 
in which careers usually begin; another consists in 
adjusting over a period of years to the problems of 
such schools. Having settled in a school, the teacher 
may be upset by changes in neighborhood structure 
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or in the administrative personnel with whom she 
deals.—D. L. Glick. 

6549. Dottrens, R. La psychologie et les insti- 
tuteurs. (Psychology and teachers.) Beith. Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 14, 134-139.—The 
teacher training program at Geneva is outlined with a 
discussion of courses offered. The need for more 
psychological research geared to the special problems 
of European education is emphasized.—H. P. David. 

6550. Hoehn, Arthur J., & McIntosh, Vergil M. 
(Tech. Tr. Res. Lab., Human Resources Res. Cent., 
Chanute AFB, Ill.) Sources of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction in the Air Force Technical School in- 
instructor assignment. USAF Hum. Resour. Res. 
Cent., Res. Bull. 51-25, 1951, 52 p.—Airmen and 
civilian instructors were asked to supply comments 
on three open-end statements: (1) Some things I 
like about my job are; (2) Some things I dislike 
about my job; and (3) If I were in charge of the 
technical school I would:—The sources of satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction are summarized and com- 
parisons are drawn between airmen and civilian in- 
structors.—W. F. Grether. 

6551. Kanzer, Mark. Psychiatric case studies 
with teachers. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 44-55. 
—The important role which the teacher may play in 
prophylactic psychiatry can be attained only when 
educational and not therapeutic goals are established. 
This necessitates the establishment of a training 
program in which teachers and psychiatrists may 
interchange ideas and should result in improved 
integration between education and mental hygiene. 
The methods utilized to accomplish this in one pro- 
gram are described.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6552. Krumacher, Jane. (New York U.) Teach- 
ers need vocational guidance, too. Occupations, 
1952, 30, 420-423.—Students in teacher training 
institutions, who might be presumed to have their 
objectives chosen, frequently need vocational guid- 
ance, occupational information, and job hunting 
techniques.—G. S. Speer. 

6553. Sharp, George. Curriculum development 
as re-education of the teacher. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. viii, 132 p. $3.50.—The growth of 
teachers’ personalities is regarded as the crucial 
factor in curriculum development. Basic problems of 
teacher re-education involved in moving toward the 
modern conception of the curriculum are analyzed 
in terms of data from social psychology and psycho- 
therapy. The re-educative process is examined in 
detail in the individual setting, and as applied to the 
group situation. An appendix presents a description 
of the role-playing technique, stressing its effective- 
ness as an educational method, and illustrating its 
use in the school. 43-item bibliography.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 
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6554. Baumgarten, Franziska. (U. Berne, Swits- 
erland.) The psychology of human relations in in- 
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dustry. New York: Pitman, 1950. x, 205p. $2.75. 
—Essentially a translation of the author’s Die 
Psychologie der Menschenbehandlung im Betriebe 
(1946), (see 21: 1602), the book strives for non- 
technical, impartial analysis of and advice on per- 
sonnel problems. Topics included are cooperation, 
criticism, instruction, discipline, incentives, and 
desirable traits of leaders and subordinates. The 
writer stresses her “‘partnership theory,”” emphasiz- 
ing subordinate-superior interaction rather than 
rules for one or the other alone. The appendix con- 
tains sample merit rating charts. 4-page bibli- 
ography.—R. Tyson. 


6555. England, Arthur O. (Hdgirs., Air Materiel 
Command, Dayton, Ohio.) Influence of “plain talk” 
on AMC communications. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 
35, 381-382.—One year ago the AMC published a 
manual, entitled ‘“‘Goble-de-gook or Plain Talk,”’ 
designed to encourage more readable communica- 
tions in this military organization. Analysis of the 
readability of current publications has just been 
completed, and this report summarizes the changes 
that have taken place, in terms of the Flesch formula. 
It was found that a substantial gain in reading ease 
scores was made for all publications except one. 
Improvement is reported as “‘per cent gain in em- 
ployees who can easily read the publication,’”’ and 
the range for the six publications showing improve- 
ment, is from 21 to 63.8.—W. H. Osterberg. 


6556. Kornhauser, William. (U. Chicago, I[Il.) 
The Negro union official: a study of sponsorship and 
control. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 57, 443-452.—For a 
Negro to be selected for office in a predominantly 
white trade-union, there must ordinarily be a siz- 
able Negro membership and the union must be fac- 
ing a conflict. The typical mode of selection is 
sponsorship by white leaders who recognize the 
expediency of the sponsorship in meeting the conflict. 
The two major roles played by the Negro official— 
symbolic and liaison—support the white leaders’ 
interests in maintaining control over the union. 
They present problems for the personal career of 
the Negro official, who consequently may try to 
modify them.—D. L. Glick. 


6557. Mold, Howard P. (Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co.) Developing top leaders—executive 
training. Proc. 9th Annu. Industr. Relat. Confer., 
U. Minnesota, 1951, 47-53.—This is a case study pre- 
sentation of a training program for executives of a 
pulp and paper mill in the south. It is based on the 
work simplification approach to problem solving 
which, among other things, assumes that the most 
important aspect of any production problem is the 
human factor. Ten premises upon which the pro- 
gram is based are discussed briefly, and the pre- 
sentation of the program is outlined. The author's 
general conclusion is that the problem of executive 
development is a problem in (1) counseling, (2) 
coaching of each executive by his superior, and (3) 
training in human behavior. It is a problem of 
getting the individual executive to understand his 
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own needs for acceptance, his fear, and his aggres- 
sions. — W. H. Osterberg. 

6558. Planty, Earl G. (Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Executive development. Proc. 
9th Annu. Industr. Relat. Confer., U. Minnesota, 
1951, 42-46.—Major executives can profit from help 
in 4 areas: (1) the changing technological and scien- 
tific developments in their occupation or industry; 
(2) business-civic responsibilities; which includes 
study of social values, functions of private enterprise, 
attitudes and viewpoints about people, profit, public, 
customer, and government; (3) understanding of 
specialties other than their own and of general 
problems of a broad, social, economic or cultural 
nature; and (4) a more objective knowledge of them- 
selves and those they lead. The most promising 
techniques for developing executive skills are the 
non-directive techniques like role playing, case 
studies, counseling, and psychiatric group work. 
A program for executive development including 
eighteen separate methods is outlined.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

6559. Shartle, Carroll L. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Ingredients of leadership. Proc. 9th Annu. 
Industr. Relat. Confer., U. Minnesota, 1951, 38-41.— 
Data presented are from studies previously re- 
ported. One set is of the 14 categories of activities 
which were analyzed out of responses from leaders 
obtained by interview, observation, and ques- 
tionnaire. Another is of 9 dimensions of leader be- 
havior, set up @ priori on the basis of information at 
hand at the moment. These were subsequently 
factor analyzed to produce 3 factors: (1) a mainten- 
ance of membership factor, (2) objective attainment, 
(3) group interaction facilitation. It is reported 
that when a given administrator describes himself 
as a leader, this self-description is nearer to the 
subordinates’ description of the ideal leader than it is 
to the description of him by his staff—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

6560. Weider, Arthur. (U. Louisville, Ky.) 
Some aspects of an industrial mental hygiene pro- 
gram. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 383-385.—This 
report consists of the validation of the testing pro- 
gram and evaluation of employee counseling at the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. A battery of four tests was 
found to correlate .63 with foremen ratings of job 
performance. The tests used were the Wonderlic, 
the Bennet, the Cornell Index, and the Cornell Word 
Form. For a group of employees who were consid- 
ered successfully counseled an average duration of 
employment of approximately 11 months was 
achieved. For a group of 17 employees considered 
unsuccessfully counseled, the average duration of 
employment was only 3.3 months.— W. H. Osterberg. 

6561. Wiesel, Carl, & Arny, Malcolm. (Harlan 
County Mental Hygiene Clinic, Harlan, Ky.). Psy- 
chiatric study of coal miners in Eastern Kentucky 
area. Amer. J. Psychiat. 1952, 108, 617-624.—The 


social and cultural factors in the lives of Eastern 
Kentucky coal miners are described. The ‘miner’s 
syndrome” 


characterized by numerous somatic 
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complaints and lack of anxiety is discussed. Age 
differences as they affect the miner’s clinical picture 
and advantages and disadvantages of the United 
Mine Workers of America Welfare and Retirement 
fund are noted.— N. H. Pronko. 


6562. Wolfie, Dael L., ef al. Human resources: 
the needs and the supply. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1952. vii, 64 p. $3.00. 
—The 5 lectures included in this volume were pre- 
sented at a Conference of Human Resources and 
Higher Education in May 1951. Wolfle, in his paper 
“Future demands,” presents data on estimated needs 
during the next decade for technical and scientific 
personnel. Dwight Chapman in “Military require- 
ments” analyzes the needs of the armed forces for 
specialist trained personnel. Ben Moreell in “‘The 
American corporation and human resources” dis- 
cusses the social functions of corporations. Henry 
Chauncey in “Identification, encouragement, and 
development of talented youth’ argues that the 
excellent testing instruments now available should 
be used to identify talent at least as early as the 8th 
or 9th grades. M. H. Trytten in “Present resources 
and public policy’’ examines problems of public 
policy in the utilization of technical personnel for 
military and/or civilian needs.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstract 6168) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


6563. Bjérsjé, Marta. Om spatial, teknisk och 
praktisk begdvning. Bidrag till en kvalitativ och 
kvantitativ analys. (Concerning spatial, technical 
and practical aptitudes. Contributions to a qualita- 
tive and quantitative analysis.) Géteborg: Elanders 
Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1951. 268 p. 15 kr.—The 
monograph concerns problems relating to spatial 
and practical aptitudes with special regard to the 
perception of space. Part I, chapters 1-3, containsa 
survey of earlier research work, a discussion of the 
origin of space perception and the development of 
some important spatial functions, and the author’s 
own factor-analysis studies. In Part II, chapters 
4-10, an endeavor is made to create a proper qualita- 
tive background for a factor-analysis discussion. 
The author’s own material was based on a large 
number of tests for 171 subjects of an average age of 
15 years. 42 variables composed the statistical 
work here. 9 factors were isolated, discussed on the 
background of qualitative analysis. 201-item bibli- 
ography.—M. L. Reymert. 

6564. Bryant, Norman D., & Zachert, Virginia. 
(Human Resources Research Center, Lackland A FB, 
Texas.) Factor analyses of the Airman Classifica- 
tion Battery with criteria for clerk-typist and radar 
mechanic technical schools. USAF Hum. Resour. 
Res. Cent. Res. Bull. 51-22, 1951, 12 p.—Airman 
Classification Battery test scores were correlated 
with final grades of 301 graduates of a clerk-typist 
school and first phase grades of 362 airmen in a 
radar mechanics school. Factor analyses were car- 
ried out by the Thurstone centroid method and 


























factors were rotated to obtain simple structure. 
The factors isolated were numerical, mechanical ex- 
perience, verbal, academic information, visualiza- 
tion, perceptual-speed, and general biographical. 
Clerk-typist grades were most heavily weighted on 
the verbal and numerical factors, and radar me- 
chanics trades on the numerical and visualization 
factors.—W. F. Grether. 


6565. Gaylord, Richard H., Russell, Eva; John- 
son, Cecil, & Severin, Daryl. (Personnel Research 
Section, AGO, Washington, D. C.) The relation of 
ratings to production records: an empirical study. 
Personnel Psychol., 1951, 4, 363—371.—Production 
records and efficiency ratings were available on 61 
file clerks. The correlations between the two ranged 
from .48 to .55 depending on the combination of job 
elements used in the production records. With the 
method of obtaining ratings used in this study, 
the evidence is that the relationship between produc- 
tion records and ratings is not high enough to justify 
substituting one for the other, particularly since the 
raters had weekly production records available for 
inspection.—A. S. Thompson. 


6566. Holmes, Jack A. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Predicting success for security patrolmen. /Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1951, 4, 397-403.—Tests of mechani- 
cal comprehension, technical reading, spatial rela- 
tions, arithmetical ability, clerical ability, mental 
ability, and learning ability were administered to 56 
patrolmen and scores compared with over-all ratings 
of job success. Two tests—technical reading and 
spatial relations—yielded an R of .50, almost as 
high as the total battery. No cross-validation study 
was made, but five months after these two tests were 
introduced as part of selection, the chief administra- 
tive officer indicated approval of the value of the 
tests.—A. S. Thompson. 


6567. Lingwood, Joan. Test performances of 
ATS recruits from certain civilian occupations. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1952, 26, 35-46.—Perform- 
ances on five tests and the educational standard 
gradings of 4,300 women in the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service, drawn from 17 different occupations, are 
presented. It is concluded that the women in the 
different occupations differed from one another more 
in the general level of their test performance than 
they did in their performance on individual tests.— 
G. S. Speer. 


6568. Payne, Robert B., Rohles, Frederick H., 
Jr., & Cobb, Bart B. The pilot candidate selection 
research program. IV. Test validities and intercor- 
relations. USAF. Sch. Aviat. Med., 1952, Proj. 
No. 21—29-008, Rep. No. 4, 25 p.—This report con- 
tains statistical information relative to the validities, 
reliabilities, intercorrelations, and distribution char- 
acteristics of a large psychological test battery ad- 
ministered experimentally to a population of Naval 
Aviation Cadets by Navy and Air Force psycholog- 
ists. Experimental outcomes are discussed in 


relation to the problem of psychological selection 
for pilot training.—(Courtesy of the Publisher.) 
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6569. Pemberton, Carol L. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
Personality inventory data related to ACE subscores. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 160-162.—The ACE 
scores of male executives were compared with their 
scores on several personality and interest inventories. 
2 groups were used: (1) those individuals who had 
higher L than Q scores, and (2) those who had higher 
Q than L scores. 45 cases were in each group. ‘The 
higher L group was significantly more reflective and 
socially intraverted, with higher literary, esthetic, 
and theoretical interests. The higher Q group was 
more extraverted, socially conforming, interested in 
economic and practical affairs, and interested in 
persuasive occupations.’’ The Q group also ex- 
pressed more ‘“‘nervous tension’’ and showed less 
interest in social issues; they were less tolerant, and 
had lower masculinity of interests and attitudes 
than the higher L-group.— F. Costin. 


6570. Sparks, Charles P. (Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co., New York.) Limitations of the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory in selection of 
supervisors. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 403-405.— 
The Bernreuter was included in an experimental test 
battery given to foremen in an oil refinery. Scores 
from F1-C (self-confidence) and F2-S (sociability) 
did not correlate significantly with a criterion de- 
rived from rankings of senior supervisors. A special 
“supervisor scale’ developed by Richardson also 
failed to correlate with the criterion. An item 
analysis on the 191 foremen included in the study 
yielded 13 items which discriminated the best from 
the poorest foremen, 7 more than would have been 
expected by chance. The reliability of a scale com- 
posed of these 13 items was too low, however, to 
warrant further work.—W. H. Osterberg. 


6571. Wagner, Ralph F. Using critical incidents 
to determine selection test weights. Personnel 
Psychol., 1951, 4, 373-381.—This article describes 
how the “critical incident’’ technique can be used to 
provide data for predicting job success by means of a 
battery of selection tests. By identifying the critical 
tasks, tentative estimates of their importance can 
be made so as to determine the weighting of test 
battery items. An illustrative study of the jobs of 
aircraft pilot, flight engineering, and radar observers 
yielded different patterns of critical job elements. 
An editorial note points out some limitations in 
the procedure.—A. S. Thompson. 


6572. Webster, Edward C., (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada), Winn, Alexander, & Oliver, John A. 
Selection tests for engineers: some preliminary 
findings. Personnel Psychol., 1951, 4, 339-362.— 
Test of Productive Thinking and Miller Analogies 
Test scores of 54 engineering graduates employed in 
supervisory positions were correlated with over-all 
ratings representing an assessment of general pro- 
ficiency in the present job and indications of future 
over-all value to the company. The correlations 
between scores and ratings were not statistically sig- 
nificant, but the findings justify further experiment 
with the Test of Productive Thinking which differ- 
entiated between the high and low criterion groups. 
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Test profiles on the Kuder and Strong tests differ- 
entiated between sales and research personnel.— 
A. S. Thompson. 


(See also abstract 6242) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


6573. American Institute for Research. The de- 
velopment of tests of aptitude and proficiency. 
Amer. Inst. Res., Research Note No. 5, 1951,4p.—A 
brief description is given of a procedure for develop- 
ment of aptitude and proficiency tests, and the appli- 
cation of this procedure to preparation of aptitude 
tests for natural science and engineering and of pro- 
ficiency tests for physics and chemistry. The first 
step was use of the critical incident technique to de- 
fine the job activities to be measured in the tests. 
In the second step a rationale was developed to re- 
late the aspects to be measured to specific types of 
test items. The third step was the preparation of 
test items by subject matter specialists —W. F. 
Grether. 

6574. Baumgarten, F. Die Prufung der Menta- 
litit eines Arbeitnehmer-Kollektivs. (Testing the 
mental makeup of a worker trainee group.) Mensch 
u. Arbeit, 1951, 3(5/6), 27-39.—To test the sincerity 
and adaptability of apprentices, the author's 
“Aphorism Test’’ was used. Examinees write free 
responses to proverbs or aphorisms about work. The 
98 trainees tested in this study were employed in a 
large Swiss industrial plant. Their responses indi- 
cated that they believe that work was necessary not 
only for earning a living, but to provide a meaningful 


and pleasant life. However, they felt that hard 
work and diligence would not assure success without 
reasonable luck. They believe that the worker has 
an obligation to fellow employees as well as to the 


employer.—S. Adams. 

6575. Campbell, H. Group incentive payment 
schemes: the effect of lack of understanding and of 
group size. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1952, 26, 15-21. 
—By confidential interviews with workers and from 
factory records, data were obtained in two large 
factories which operate group incentive plans. It 
was found that the larger the size of the group the 
greater the proportion of men without knowledge of 
results as expressed in incentive earnings. It was also 
found that production declined with increase in the 
size of the group. It is concluded that knowledge of 
results and group size appear to be directly linked 
with satisfaction with the incentive payment system. 
—G. S. Speer. 

6576. Carlucci, Cosimo (Queens College, Long 
Island, N. Y.), & Crissy, William J. E. How read- 
able are employee handbooks? Personnel Psychol., 
1951, 4, 383-395.—Employee handbooks from 17 
large corporations were evaluated as to reading ease, 
human interest, content, attractiveness and ty- 
pography. In 6 out of 11 companies it was found 
that the handbooks were too difficult for the esti- 
mated reading level of their unskilled, non-super- 
visory employees. Many of the handbooks lacked 
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human interest and covered far fewer topics than 
would be considered desirable in the light of A.M.A. 
recommendations. Typographical improvements 
were needed in many of the handbooks, such as 
increase of type pointage and leading.—A. S. 
Thompson. 

6577. Chinoy, Ely. (Smith Coll., Northampton, 
Mass.) The tradition of opportunity and the aspira- 
tions of automobile workers. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1952, 57, 453-459.— Industrial workers face a patent 
disparity between the promises of the tradition of 
opportunity and the realities of their own experience. 
Caught between tradition and reality, the auto- 
mobile workers who were studied confine their 
aspirations to those limited alternatives which seem 
possible for men with their skills and resources. 
They have not surrendered their identification with 
the tradition of opportunity, however, and they 
reconcile their limited aspirations with the cultural 
imperative to aim high and persevere by redefining 
“getting ahead,’’ by focusing their ambitions on their 
children, and by verbally retaining the illusion of 
small business ambitions.—D. L. Glick. 

6578. Di Vesta, Francis J., Roach, James H.L., & 
Beasley, William. (Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Ala.) Rating conference participation in 
a human relations training program. J/. appl. 
Psychol., 1951, 35, 386-391.—This study was con- 
ducted in the Military Management Division of the 
Special Staff School, Air University, where senior 
Air Force officers are trained in the application of 
human relations and management principles to the 
military situation. It was conducted to develop a 
scale for rating conference procedure acceptable to 
this specific population. The procedure for selecting 
the items used is described, as well as item char- 
acteristics and characteristics of the scale. Findings 
were that the check list provided data which were 
considered valuable by both students and faculty. 
The list had face validity as well as validity with 
instructor observations.—W. H. Osterberg. 

6579. Gold, Ray. Janitors versus tenants: a 
status-income dilemma. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 57, 
486-493.—The apartment-house janitor and a large 
group of his tenants are each in one of two possible 
situations of status-income dilemma. The middle- 
class tenants, whose incomes are below the janitor’s, 
feel embittered toward him because his income per- 
mits him to obtain the costly status symbols they 
desire. The janitor resents being treated by them as 
their social inferior. He cites his substantial income, 
his professional behavior and attitudes, and his 
honorable self-conceptions as the bases of his un- 
recognized claim to middle-class status. However, 
the persistency of his lowly reputation and the 
necessity to perform dirty work for the tenants block 
his upward mobility.—D. L. Glick. 

6580. Hill, J. M. M. A consideration of labour 
turnover as the resultant of a quasi-stationary pro- 
cess: with a case illustration (The Glacier Project— 
IV). Hum. Relat., 1951, 4, 255-264.—An analysis 
of the length of employment of workers is used to 
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investigate Lewin’s notion of a quasi-stationary 
process. Following a disturbance it is found that 
the rate of leaving returned to its previous level. It 
is considered that the analysis is consistent with the 
quasi-stationary process concept.—R. A. Littman. 


6581. Kellner, H. Psychomedizin und soziale 
Psychotherapie in der werksirztlichen Praxis. 
(Psychosomatics and social psychotherapy in indus- 
trial medicine.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1951, 
1, 156-161.—The postwar problems of adjustment 
are very great, and the neurotic symptoms of in- 
dustrial workers are so varied, that a uniform diag- 
nostic scheme is urgently needed. The 1940 scheme 
published in the 12th vol. of the Zentralblatt fur 
Psychotherapie is recommended. The mental 
problems of workers and their treatment is illustrated 
on several brief case studies.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


6582. Kriesberg, Louis. The retail furrier: con- 
cepts of security and success. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1952, 57, 478-485.—Separation of the artisan func- 
tions into specialized manufacturing, distributing, 
and retailing occupations has occurred in most 
trades. In the retail fur trade different occupational 
values were found to be associated with different 
occupational situations. Retail furriers operating 
custom fur shops think of the secure furrier in self- 
oriented terms; those operating business fur shops 
think of the secure furrier in customer-oriented 
terms. Because of the nature of success in the 
United States and the social organization of the 
retail fur trade, less difference was noted in their 
characterization of the successful furrier—D. L. 
Glick. 


6583. Lipset, Seymour M. (Columbia U., New 
York.), & Bendix, Reinhard. Social mobility and 
occupational career patterns. II. Social mobility. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 57, 494-504.—The Oakland, 
California, labor-market study reinforces the findings 
of other studies that social mobility largely goes on 
within manual and nonmanual occupations rather 
than between them. A majority of 935 respondents, 
however, have held occupations in both categories 
at some time in their careers, although most shifts 
were temporary. The study also indicates that 
mobility into the nonmanual group on the part of 
manuai workers is largely movement into self- 
employment.—D. L. Glick. 


6584. Roy, Donald. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
b sang restriction and goldbricking in a machine 

op. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 57, 427-442.—When 
the production behavior of industrial workers is 
examined by participant observation, it is seen that 
loafing on the job may not be the simple line of 
inactivity that some students of the subject have 
thought it. Close scrutiny of the particulars of 
“soldiering’ in one piecework machine shop re- 
vealed that group adherence to a ‘“‘bogey”’ was but 
one of several kinds of output restriction in the 
repertoire of machine operatives and that the work 
group was restricting production day in and day out. 
—D. L. Glick. 
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6585. Tiffin, Joseph, (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.), 
& Walsh, Francis X. Readability of union-manage- 
ment agreements. Personnel Psychol., 1951, 4, 
327-—337.—"‘The Flesch formula for readability was 
applied to 59 union-management agreements. The 
mean reading ease score of the agreements was 
found to be at a level requiring high school or some 
college education. The mean reading ease score of 
the grievance clauses was found to be at a level re- 
quiring college education. The tendency is for 
readability scores of agreements to approach the 
more difficult end of the scale as the number of 
members covered by the agreement increases, and 
as the number of locals affiliated with the interna- 
tional increases.’’ Since some of the agreements 
studied were easily readable, the authors recommend 
that union-management agreements be written at a 
level directed toward the reading ability of the 
workers.—A. S. Thompson. 


6586. Van Zelst, Raymond H. (Jilinois Inst. 
Tech., Chicago.) Worker popularity and job satis- 
faction. Personnel Psychoi., 1951, 4, 405-412.— 
Sociometric ratings of interpersonal desirability and 
job satisfaction questionnaire responses were ob- 
tained on the group of carpenters and bricklayers. A 
factor analysis of the data available yielded two 
factors named “general job adjustment”’ and ‘‘fav- 
orable attitude toward company.”” Worker popu- 
larity and job satisfaction correlated .82. Attitude 
toward income showed little correlation with other 
variables, probably due to the inflexibility of pay 
rates on these jobs.—A. S. Thompson. 


6587. Weschler, Irving R., Kahane, Murray, & 
Tannenbaum, Robert. Job satisfaction, produc- 
tivity and morale: a case study. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1952, 26, 1-14.—-An attempt was made to 
determine the relationship between job satisfaction, 
perceived productivity, and perceived morale in two 
comparable divisions of a naval research laboratory. 
One division was headed by a restrictive leader, and 
the other by a permissive leader. All persons in both 
divisions participated in an intensive sociometric 
questionnaire, and intensive interviews were held 
with administrative and key staff people. The 
groups are compared in terms of their ratings of the 
variables: job satisfaction, perceived productivity 
for the work group, division, Laboratory; and per- 
ceived morale for the work group, division, Lab- 
oratory. The members of the permissive group 
provided the higher ratings for all variables except 
perceived productivity, work group.—G. .S. Speer. 

6588. Wyland, Robert R. (Jndustrial Tape Corp., 
New Brunswick, N. J.) Measure the results of 
supervisory training. Factory Mgmt Maintenance, 
1952, 110 (1), 110-111.—Before training 15 super- 
visors took form A ‘‘How to Supervise’ test and 
after training Form B. The group tested better than 
75% of the established Norms on Form A. After 
training the group averaged an 18% increase. Each 
foreman was privately interviewed, the tests were 
discussed, wrong answers checked, good points 
emphasized and all questions answered. Results of 
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training can be evaluated, the training can be made 
more effective and can be kept sold.—J. C. G. Seidl. 


(See also abstract 6589) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


6589. Sartain, A. Q. (Southern Methodist U., 
Dallas, Tex.) What research should industrial 
psychologists do? Personnel Psychol., 1951, 4, 
321-—326.—Industrial psychologists to date have had 
little to do with human relations, the most signifi- 
cant development in industrial management. They 
need a more intimate acquaintance with manage- 
ment problems and with wise application of psy- 
chology in the field. Research frequently fails to 
deal with the more significant questions. The 
article describes fundamental problems in human 
relations which the industrial psychologist should 
attack.—A. S. Thompson. 


INDUSTRY 


6590. American Institute for Research. The de- 
velopment of job analysis procedures. Amer. Inst. 
Res., Research Note No. 4, 1951, 4 p.—A procedure 
was developed for defining a set of job elements cov- 
ering the important tasks of a group of related 
specialties, using the critical incident technique. 
This technique was applied to the analysis of 
several aircrew positions. From 2,000 critical inci- 
dents 24 job elements were abstracted, and grouped 
into four areas: learning and thinking; observation 
and visualization; sensorimotor coordination; mo- 
tives, temperament and leadership. The pro- 
cedure was then given a tryout with two teams of 


interviewers with limited training in personnel 
methods, using merely tally marks under the appro- 
priate job elements. Distinctive patterns were 
found for the positions studied and there was good 


agreement between the results for the two teams on 
different samples.—W. F. Grether. 

6591. Bartell, Ernest C. (Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N. J.) Successful methods for training rank and 
file employees. Proc. 9th Annu. Industr. Relat. 
Confer., U. Minnesota, 1951, 16-27.—Six methods for 
training rank and file employees are described: (1) 
supervisors, (2) the vestibule school, (3) the central 
training pool, (4) the learner-helper method for 
highly skilled work, (5) the conventional classroom 
lecture-discussion method, and (6) on-the-job train- 
ing. On-the-job training is the keystone of good 
industrial training, which depends upon good 
teaching ability at the supervisory level, which is the 
cornerstone of industrial training.— W. H. Osterberg. 

6592. Forbes, T. W., Moscowitz, Karl, & Morgan, 
Glen. A comparison of lower case and capital 
letters for highway signs. Proc. 30th Ann. Meet. 
Highway Res. Bd, 1950, 355-373.—Measuring the 
distances at which lower case letters could be recog- 
nized as contrasted with capital letters, the lower 
case letters were at a disadvantage when compared 
on the basis of height, but on the basis of width the 
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lower case words could be seen farther than the 
capital words.—D. Shaad. 

6593. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J. Conspicuity of 
flashing and steady light signals. . h con- 
trasts. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-24- 
014, Rep. No. 2, 1952. iii, 8p. (6 refs.).—The con- 
spicuity of steady and flashing light signals was 
studied at contrast ratios of 1031.6, 138.9, 19.0, 
18.3, and 6.6 after previous investigations had found 
flashing light signals more conspicuous than steady 
light stimuli at contrast ratios of 1.00 and lower. 
This study indicated that the effect of the two kinds 
of light was reversed when higher contrasts were 
used. In test series I, the response time to steady 
light signals was found to be shorter than the re- 
sponse time for flashing signals on all contrast levels; 
in test series II the response time for steady light 
was slightly shorter for the contrast ratios of 19.0, 
18.3, and 6.6. With the two highest contrasts, no 
significant differences appeared.—Publisher’s ab- 
Stract. 

6594. Katzell, Raymond A. (Syracuse U., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) Measuring the effectiveness of the 
training program. Proc. 9th Annu. Industr. Relat. 
Confer., U. Minnesota, 1951, 54-61.—Evaluation of 
a training program is necessary both to the training 
staff and to top management. Three general stand- 
ards for judging the adequacy of training are: (1) 
expert judgment of the relevance of methods and 
facilities, (2) reactions of trainees, and (3) measures 
of improvements in personnel performance. The de- 
sign and interpretation of evaluation studies are dis- 
cussed from the point of view of methods available 
and of technical difficulties that are sometimes en- 
countered. It is recommended that evaluation be 
built into the plan of any program of training used, 
and that the results be translatable into financial 
terms.— W. H. Osterberg. 

6595. Oakley, C. A. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
The prevention of factory accidents. Occup. Psy- 
chol., Lond., 1952, 26, 47-57.—Accidents in factories 
are decreasing only gradually, but an increasing pro- 
portion are of a minor nature. Although no spec- 
tacular drop in rate is to be expected, managements’ 
attitude, proper training, and factory first aid, will 
materially contribute to a reduction.—G. S. Speer. 

6596. Smyth, R. C. (Ebasco Services, Inc., New 
York.) Job evaluation plans. Factory Mgmt 
Maintenance, 1952, 110 (1), 118-121.—Because of 
wage and salary stabilization it is necessary to 
know about acceptable job evaluation plans. An 
investigation was made of 72 companies having from 
100 to 43,000 employees. Of the four kinds of plans 
in use the point method is used by more than 81%, 
the factor comparison method by 13%, and the rank- 
ing and classification systems by the other 6%. 
These percentages were approximately the same for 
manual, clerical, and executive positions—J. C. G. 
Seidl. 

6597. Steinberg, E. L. Vision tests for your small 
plant? Why not? Factory Mgmt Maintenance, 
1952, 110 (2), 110-112.—Results from testing have 























shown actual dollar benefits. Production up 20%, 
incentives up 7 dollars a week, company earnings up 
5%, number of rejects decreased 25%. The Vision 
tests are muscular balance, acuity, depth percep- 
tion, color, and field of vision. Testing by one of the 
following machines: Orthorater, Sight Screener, and 
Industrial Telebinocular.—J. C. G. Seidl. 


6598. Thompson, John W. (Edward N. Hay & 
Associates, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.) Functional job 
descriptions. Personnel J., 1952, 30, 380—388.— 
The functional style job description can be written 
and evaluated much quicker than the old-fashioned 
job description. It lists groups of related duties 
instead of listing all the detailed duties according to 
their frequency. The job analyst can obtain all the 
necessary information for the functional style job 
description in a controlled interview without re- 
quiring the employee to write a job description or 
fill out a questionnaire.—M. B. Mitchell. 


6599. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Derived illumination specifications. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 377-382.—This study is an 
evaluation of the Weston-Crouch system of comput- 
ing illumination intensities for a specified per cent of 
maximum visual performance. The illumination in- 
tensities necessary for fastest reading of newsprint 
and of book print were determined experimentally 
by the author. These findings were then compared 
with the corresponding intensities recommended by 
the Weston-Crouch system. It was found that the 
computed foot candle levels are much higher than the 
levels found necessary for reading in the experi- 
mental situation. Possible reasons for the discrepan- 
cies between the computed and the experimentally 
determined intensities are discussed—W. H. Oster- 
berg. 

(See also abstract 6387) 


PROFESSIONS 


6600. Bryan, Alice I. The public librarian. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952, xxvii, 
474 p. $6.00.—This report of the Public Library 
Inquiry is based upon data from 3,107 librarians in 
the 60 libraries constituting the sample which served 
for other aspects of the Inquiry. In 3 parts totaling 
12 chapters the author presents an analysis of the 
data from the point of view of personnel administra- 
tion. Personal and social characteristics of the 
librarian and personnel administration methods of 
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the libraries are discussed. The findings indicate 
that public librarians are not a clearly defined pro- 
fessional group, their salaries are inadequate and in- 
equitable, their education does not reach the modern 
ideals, their employing libraries do not use modern 
personnel management, and their orientation is not 
toward the modern conception of the social function 
of the public library. Part 4 in 4 chapters, by 
Robert D. Leigh, traces the history of library schools 
and analyzes the present status of accredited schools. 


—C. M. Louttit. 


6601. Nahm, Helen. (2 Park Ave., New York.) 
Autocratic versus democratic beliefs and practices of 
graduate nurses. J. soc. Psychol. 1951, 33, 271- 
278.—From the administrations of an Autocratic- 
Democratic attitude test, “findings on a group of 
236 graduate nurses are much the same as those on 
424 senior student nurses. As was true of students, 

. graduate nurses’ beliefs and practices seemed 
related to an authoritarian rather than a democratic 
philosophy. Nurses who had had one or more years 
of college work were more democratic than those with 
only a high school background.”—J. C. Franklin. 


6602. Van Zelst, Raymond H., & Kerr, Willard 
A. (Illinois Instit. Technology, Chicago.) A further 
note on some correlates of scientific and technical 
productivity. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 
129.—Through the use of Tryon’s B-coefficient 
method of cluster analysis, this research suggests 
the importance—and perhaps even the indispensa- 
bility—of (a) creative ability, (b) opportunity, and 
(c) industriousness in attaining scientific produc- 
tivity. —L. N. Solomon. 

6603. Weinberg, S. Kirson, & Arond, Henry. 
(Roosevelt Coll., Chicago, Ill.) The occupational cul- 
ture of the boxer. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 57, 460- 
469.—Professional boxers are recruited from among 
the youth of the lower socioeconomic levels. The 
changing ethnic composition of this occupational 
class reflects the ethnic shifts in the urban lower 
socioeconomic areas. Fighting is an important road 
to increased social status, and successful boxers are 
role-models of the youth. Trainers, managers, and 
promoters view boxing in different ways from the 
boxers and frequently affect boxers’ careers. Boxer’s 
careers terminate at a relatively early age and are 
frequently followed by economic descent, drop in 
status, and emotional difficulties in adjusting to new 
occupational roles.—D. L. Glick. 
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